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You should avoid the use 
of toilet soaps containing col- 
oring matter and high per- 
fumes, because they are usu- 
ally used to disguise cheap 
materials. A pure, white soap 
is best of all; the purest and 
best white soap is Fairy Soap. 
Fairy Soap is made from 
edible products, and is almost 
good enough to eat. It con- 
tains no dyes, adulterations or 
excessive perfume. It is just 
as pure and good as it looks. 
For the toilet and bath, 
there’s nothing quite so good 
as Fairy Soap — the handy, 
floating, oval cake. Yet the 
price is but 5c. 
Fairy Soap was granted highest possible 


awards at both St. Louis and Portland 
Expositions. 
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Gold Dust does more than 
clean —it sterilizes, and 
leaves everything it touches 
sanitarily safe. It makes dish- 
water that digs, kills the 
germs of decay which linger 
in oft-used kitchen utensils, 
cuts dirt, and grease from 
Hoors, doors and other wood- 
work, and for all general 
household cleaning is far 
superior to any other washing 
powder or cleanser. 

Besides its cleansing 
virtues, Gold Dust has the 
merit of doing work quickly 
and saving your strength. 

Don’t use Soap, Naphtha, Borax, Soda, 

Ammonia or Kerasene. The Gold Dust 

Twins need nooutside help. For washing 

dishes, scrubbing floors, cleaning wood- 

work, oil cloth, silverware and tinware, 
polishing brasswork, cleaning bathroom 
pipes, refrigerators, etc., softening hard 


water, washing clothes and making the 
finest soft soap. 
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We recently had tests made, 
taking two suits of underwear, 
washing: one each week with a 
yellow laundry soap (containing 
rosin) and one with Sunny Mon- 
day *(N.R.) At the end. of 
several weekly washings, the gar- 
ments. washed with yellow soap 
had shrunk fully three inches, 
the fibre had matted, the threads 
had grown’ harsh and taken.on a 
felt-like texture. The Sunny 
Monday *(N.R.) washed gar- 
ments were Just as white and clean 
and soft as when new; they had 
not shrunk a bit. Rosin is bad for 
clothes; Sunny Monday *(N. R.) 
is white, and contains no rosin. 
It is the safest laundry soap for 
flannels, woolensand finer fabrics. 

*N. oR. means ‘No rosin.’? Sunny 


Monday Laundry Soap contains no rosin. 
Rosin cheapens soap but injures clothes. 
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American Fashions 


HE success of this department is now 

assured, even with the inadequate ex- 
pression of the whole great subject that 
this magazine has been able to give to it as 
yet. From everywhere have come expres- 
sions of encouragement and satisfaction. 
We have, therefore, gone on and extended 
our sources of material and built up an 
organization in the office here that will 
soon demonstrate a steady unfolding of 
the tremendous hidden possibilities that 
lie in American fashions. 

Next month the American Fashions will 
again appear, and we think this will be 








How to Frame the Masterpieces 


by oe folks have said that they would 
be glad to own one of the reprint 
copies of the great master rpieces of art 
which THE JOURNAL is offering at two 

dollars each if the cost of framing such 
large copies were not practically prohib- 
itive for them. In nearly every case the 
writer had in mind the conventional gilt 
frame, which, however cheap it may be had, 


Where The Journal Goes 


“ba photographs taken by Mr. Charles M. 
Alexander, the noted evangelist, in his recent 
36,000-mile tour of singing the Gospel in foreign 
lands: 








of fact these masterpieces have no place 
| in gilt frames. It is not a question of cost; 








the best installment of modes that.has yet 
been given. And with each appearance of 


a gilt setting does not become these repro- 
ductions. They are printed ina soft sepia 


is costly, and the cheaper it is the costlier, 
since the poorer the quality. As a matter 





i if r —thati is, brown—tone, and they rightfully 
3 the department we hope to show merican belong i in frames of black, brown or gray. 
4 women the wisdom of THE LApIEs’ HOME A brown frame may be made of oak, the 

JouRNAL in being the first magazine to wood stained to the color of the tone in the 

demonstrate the truth that American picture, or of a lighter or darker shade, as : 

fashions for American women are possible. the owner prefers. Or even oak is not 

imperative. peat most ordinary pine ) 

wood may be used, covered with canvas : 

If Your Boy Wants Money or Japanese grass cloth, stained—either | 

i E CAN give him the opportunity. of which makes a dignified frame, beauti- | . 
' Until recently we have only given ful in its simplicity. Or if a gray is desired 

' | this chance to girls in The Girls’ Club— the stain need only be changed. | 

now we have a new idea for boys. A frame which now carries one of the 

Hundreds of boys are already enrolled most beautiful pictures in the writer's 


and making money—as one boy puts it, 
“hand over fist.””. If you are a father or a 
mother who wants to begin to teach a boy 
the value of earning money just drop a line 
to the Sales Division, THE LApIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, and you will be sur- 
prised at what we have to offer your boy. 


house was made of a pine board, left rough 
and blackened with lampblack. It is 
20 x 30 inches and cost less than a dollar. 
The simpler the frame that is used on 
these masterpieces the better. They need 
nothing to set off their greatness. They 
are great of themselves, and the simpler 
their setting the more concentrated is the 
attention focused on the picture. 
Any carpenter, or the amateur dabster 
with tools in the home, can easily make 
? for these great pictures all the frames they 
Have You an Idea? need. For one fact must never be over- 
looked in framing pictures: the poorer the 
If S it Ds W h picture the more need of elaborate frame: 
O ] IS ort Money the greater the picture the less need of 
frame. And these are great pictures: the 
greatest of the world. They call only for 
the merest inclosure to set them off from 
the wall, and the simpler that inclosure, 
the frame, is made, the stronger and finer 
will be the effect of the picture itself, and 
the better will be the taste used. 












































Hunareds of ‘ieerieis 
Go Into Japan Each Month 


| The Son of an American 
Missionary in Korea 
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The Girls are Making Money | eae aan ia - 7 ——— cacao 


OLKS who say that the capacity for 

making money is limited to boys or men 
would be surprised if they could see what 
we see every day: girls making money, 
and large money, too, by the score—yes, by 
the hundred. It is through The Girls’ 
Club that these girls are making it, and 
the astonishment is that every American 
girl is not a member. True, thousands 
are, but there are thousands who are not. 
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AS any woman a new idea that we can carry out 
in connection with our new American Fashion _ | 
Could they know what other girls are doing Department? Something we have not touched on in | 
and the money they are making, the force —_||_ the three expressions of the department already given, _ || 
of girls in the office here that attends to | 
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| 
The Girls’ Club would not be large enough || Of those that we are now working on: like gowns for | 
By all the girls to Fiala arg || the middle-aged woman, the elderly woman, the stout 36 Pretty 
lat these girls May know what other | ea! + ae : = mm Sle cs : : oi ~ ' ¢ | 
| stele ake delus we have just iseued a very or unusual figure, the practical house dress, traveling | American Summer Hats | 
pretty, booklet, called ‘Girls Who Made costumes, maternity clothing, clothing for boys—all 10 Country Hats | 
. ” ° > > g | 
Good,” which has some twenty-four pages lind “aie as e hs ; H as Sas Vitae Cela 
| of interesting little stories of girls who have these and others we have in mind. ere 18 a | ; z: ~ — 
made money —what they did and how they new department, thoroughly American. Now what | 2 a | 
ve. did it. Wouldn’t you like to see it? Just Anaeelenn ile ; ; : a i a ; | 6 Children’s Hats 
} send a line and it will come to you straight merican idea can we Carry out in it that has nevet quilt he eiven ta the neat (lone) Jools: 
| from the anes of ote : iy been tried before? See if you can think of one, but, || as pretty a collection of hats as has ever 
HE Lapires’ Home JOURNAL, Philadelphia. ; ; | ed saci ite Senin sable 
; : please, not something old or tried. It must be new pi iy ae Steers pa not one extreme, 
| ae 3 ° . . and a American made, | 
Za: : | and original, and it can concern itself with any phase Tien the wil he 
To Save You Disappointment -_ aka at . 
r | ACH | he ti f | baal or woman Ss dress. 6 Summer Muslin Dresses 
i year when the time for the arriva . : ° Rae, 3 ‘ x : . ; ee 
) of the June issue comes around we re- For the best new ideas we will give. ° anisaintatd oe Dresses 
ceive hundreds of complaints from sub- 10 Summer Blouses 





A First Prize of $50 
A Second Prize of $25 
A Third Prize of $20 
A Fourth Prize of $15 
A Fifth Prize of $10 


scribers who fail to receive that number 
because they have moved to new residences 
without notifying us of their changes of 
address. If youcontemplate moving before 
June 1 please send us a postal card at once. 
It will enable us to make the change before 
the June number is mailed and will save 
you and ustrouble. Remember, the postal 
laws do not permit the forwarding of 
a magazine from one address to another. 


8 Dresses for Little Girls 

6 Dresses for the Mature Woman 

6 Summer Designs for the Girl 
Who Travels 














6 Dresses for the Girl From 16 to 20 











But not more than 100 words must be used in telling 
| about the idea. 

|| 

|| 








|| 5 Summer Linen Dresses 





8 Dresses for the Wee Boy 


Write clearly and briefly, and do not 


ene. All in one number— making the most effect 
ask us to answer or return letters. This we cannot ive installment of American Fashions yet 


given by THE JOURNAL. 


i i itis Wit Kinds || do: all letters or ideas to which no prizes are awarded 
: : || will be destroyed. And, of course, we must reserve 
For the Best Campfire on the Hills or | ce ; se 

Se cuila gies hee Weaaihe the right not to award the prizes, or any of them, if 
|| the ideas are not considered worthy. 


Jeannette Cadwallader, Texas, . $25 || 
For the Best Porch Party or Garden Féte: 

Have your letter reach us not later than May /0, 
addressing it to 


This Month’s Cover Design 
R. HARRISON FISHER'S pretty girl 


on this month’s cover is one of the 
most vivacious and charming that he has 
ever painted for us. We offer it asa poste! 
|| with all the printed matter retz ined, bi 
$25 THE Prize Eprror | with no advertising on the back. To an y 
25 


ae , ) one sending ten cents we will, as long as the 
For the Best Bazar on the Lawn: He Lapres’ Home JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA | supply lasts, forward a copy carefully 
Sara Olympe Freeland, Florida, . $25 a —— : 


eee eeesneeeeeeseeee eee ———_____ | packed in a tube, all postage prepaid. 
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Mrs. B. M. Strain, New York, . $25 
For the Best Picnic: 
Mrs. Daniel M. Hughes, Virginia, $25 
For the Best Fruit Festival: 




















Emma S. Davis, Illinois, 
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THAT REMINDS ME 


Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 


























The Tour of a Smile 


Y PAPA smiled this morning when 
He came downstairs, you see, 
At Mamma; and when he smiled then 
She turned and smiled at me; 
And when she smiled at me I went 
And smiled at Mary Ann 
Out in the kitchen, and she lent 
It to the hired man. 


So then he smiled at some éne who 
He saw when going by, 

Who also smiled and ere he knew 
Had twinkles in his eye; 

So he went to his office then 
And smiled right at his clerk, 

Who put some more ink on his pen 
And smiled back from his work. 


So when his clerk went home he smiled 
Right at his wife, and she 

Smiled over at their little child 
As happy as could be; 

And then their little child, she took 
The smile to school, and when 

She smiled at Teacher from her book 
Teacher smiled back again. 


And then the teacher passed on one 
To little James McBride, 

Who couldn’t get his lessons done 
No matter how he tried; 

And Jamesy took it home and told 
How Teacher smiled at him 

When he was tired, and didn’t scold, 
But said: ‘* Don’t worry, Jim!” 


And when I happened to be there 
That very night to play 
His mother had a cmntle to spare 
Which came across my way; 
And then I took it after while 
Back home, and Mamma said: 
“*Here is that very selfsame smile 
Come back with us to bed!” 


What He Wanted 


GENIAL-LOOKING gentleman wanted an 

empty bottle in which to mix a solution, 
and went to a chemist’s to purchase one. Se- 
lecting one that answered his purpose he asked 
the shopman how much it would cost. 

“‘Well,” was the reply, ‘‘if you want the 
empty bottle it will be a penny, but if you want 
anything in it you can have it for nothing.”’ 

“Sure, that’s fair,” said the customer; ‘‘put 
in a cork.” 














She Diminished His Appetite 
AC a salesman recently entered a res- 


taurant, glanced at the then 
looked at the waitress. 

‘Nice day, L ittle One,’’ he be gan. 

“Yes, it 1s,’’ she answe red, ‘‘and so was yes- 
terday, ‘and my name is E lla, and I know ’ma 
little peach and have pretty blue eyes, and I’ve 
ye *n here quite a while, and I like the plac e, and 

I don’t think I’m too nice a girl to be working 
here. If I did I’d quit my job. My wages are 
satisfactory, and I don’t think there’s a show or 
dance in town tonight, and if there is I shall not 
go with you, and I’m from the country, and I’m 
a respectable girl, and my brother is cook in this 
hotel, and he weighs two hundred pounds, and 
last week he wiped up this floor with a fifty- 
dollar-a-month traveling man who tried to 
make a date with me. Now what'll you have?” 


menu and 


Sellin’ a Sheep 


fe O Highland farme “rs met on their way to 
church. ‘‘Man,” said Donald, ‘‘! was won- 
derin’ what you will be askin’ for yon bit sheep 
over at your ste idin’?” 

‘*Man,” replied Dougal, ‘I was tl hinkin’ Iwad 
be wantin’ fifty shullin’s for that sheep.” 

“T will tak’ it at that,” said Donald; ‘‘but, 
och, man, Dougal, I am ‘awfu’ surprised at you 
doin’ business on the Sawbath.” 

‘Business !” exclaimed Doug: ul, **Man, sellin’ 
a sheep like that for fifty shullin’s is not busi- 
ness at all; it’s just charity!” 


Prophetic Repartée 


NE of Lord Carmarthen’s future constitu- 
ents once asked the youthful candidate: 
**Does your mothe sr know you’re out?” 
‘*Yes, she does,’’ was the instant retort, “‘and 
by Tue di 1y night she will know I’m in.” 
His prophecy proved correct and he headed 
the poll by a large majority. 


Che Parrot was Watching 


CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘I was visit- 





: nga triend son time ago, and, naturally, 
in due time wished io take i bath; so, ] iving let 
a good sup ply of water run into the tub, in I 


stepped, with much pleasure at the prospect of 
a delightful scrub, when a mo matter-of fact 
voice said: ‘Going t o take a bath?’ My heart 
stood still with terror, and, v ainly - ende avoring 
to stretch my washrag to = dimensions of a 
sheet, I glared wildly around and saw a parrot 
blinking at me from his c: a in the window.” 





The Character of His Excellence 


TELL you,”’ said one man to another as 

they emerged from the dimly lighted cor- 
ridor ofa concert hall, ‘‘I envy that fellow who 
was singing.’ 

‘Envy him!” echoed the other. ‘‘ Well, if I 
were going toenvy a singer I’d select somebody 
with a better voice. His was about the poorest 
I ever heard.” 

“It’s not his voice I envy, man,” 
reply. “It’s his tremendous courage.” 


> 


was the 








Not Fussy 


HE Missus: No; I tell you I object to giv- 
ing money at the door! 
THE Tramp: Well, marm, 


perhaps you’ll 
hand it out of the window. 


I’m not pertikler. 


A 50-Cent Word 


AX ATTLE boy had got into the habit of say- 
ing “ Darn,”’ of which his mother naturally 
did not approve. 

“* Dear,” she said to the little boy, “here is 
10 cents: it is yours if you will promise me not 
to say ‘ Darn’ again. 

“All right, Mother, ”» he said, as he took the 
money, “* I promise.’ 

As he lovingly fingered the money a hopeful 
look came into his eyes, and he said: “Say, 
Mother, I know aword that’s worth 50 cents.” 





One on the Teacher 


EACHER (to dull boy in mathematics): 

You es be ashamed of yourself. Why, 
— ra George Washington was a surveyor. 

-uPIL: Yes, sir; and at your age he was 
President of the United States. 


Of Two Evils Choose —— 


F TWO alternatives—go between,” sagely 

observed Robert Edeson, appearing in 
“The Offenders.”? ‘‘Once, on the road, we were 
going through an asylum. 

‘“**We got some sad cases,’ said the attendant, 
and opened the door to the "first cell. 

‘Inside was a man sitting on a stool and gaz- 
ing vacantly at the wall. 

‘“*Sad story,’ said the attendant; ‘he was in 
love with a girl, but she married another man 
and he lost his reason from grief.’ 

‘‘We stole out softly and proceeded to the 
next inmate. This cell was thickly padded, and 
the man within was stark, staring mad. 

‘**Who is this?’ we inquired. 

‘This,’ replied the attendant 
other man.’” 


‘This is the 


The Effect of Washing 


WON’ T wash my face!” said Dolly defiantly. 
‘Naughty, naughty,’ reproved  Grand- 
mother. ‘‘W hen I was a little girl I always 
washed my face.’ 
‘Ves, and now look at it!” 


Getting Money Easily 


a old cottage on the outskirts of a 
village was suddenly transformed by paint 
and paper into an attractive little house, and a 
summer resident of the place, who knew the 
occupants to be a poor widow and her ne’er-do- 
well son, was curious about the change. He 
inquired ‘about it at the gate. 

‘Yes, sir,” replied the old lady smilingly, 
‘‘my son’s in bie now. Makes good money, 
’edoes, too. All ’ehas to doi is to go twice to the 

circus every day, and put ’is he ad in the lion’s 
mouth, The rest of the time’e ’as to ’eself.” 
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What Bobbie Wanted to Know 


E ASKED so many questions that day that 
he finally wore out his mother’s patience. 

‘‘Robert,” she cried, ‘‘if you ask me another 
question I shall put you to bed without your 
supper.’ 

Robert promptly asked another and was 
packed off to bed. 

Later his mother repented. After all, asking 
questions was the only way he could acquire 
knowledge; so she tiptoed upstairs, knelt be- 
side his bed and told him she was SOrTy. 

‘*Now, dear,” she said, ‘‘if you want to ask 
one more question before you go to sleep ask it 
now and I will try to answer.’ 

Robert thought for a moment, then said: 
‘*Mother, how far can a cat spit?” 


Not in His Line 


HEN you are grown up,” 

visitor, 
father?” 

‘*Oh, dear me, no! Why, I couldn’t even kill 

a rabbit,” replied the boy with great frankness. 


queried the 
‘will you be a doctor, like your 


A Substitute for Divorce 


RECENTLY divorced gentleman was in- 

vited to a friend’s house to dinner. As soon 
as he was seated the host’s little daughter asked 
abruptly: ‘‘Where’s your wife?” 

The man in some confusion answered: ‘‘I 
don’t know.” 

‘‘Don’t know?” replied the enfant terrible. 
‘Why don’t you know?” 

Since the child persisted he thought the 
easiest way out would be to make a clean breast 
of the matter. Sohe said: ‘‘ Well, we don’t live 
together. We think, as we can t agree, we’d 
better not.” 

But the little torment would not stop. She 
exclaimed: ‘‘Can’t agree! Then why don’t 
you fight it out, as Pa and Mado?” 











A Lesson From Father 


HEN Willie’s father came home to supper 
there was a vacant chair at the table. 
‘*Well, where’s the boy?” 
‘‘William is upstairs in bed.” The answer 


came with painful precision from the sad-faced 
mother. 

‘‘Why, wh-what’s up? Not sick, is he?” 
(An anxious pause.) 

‘*It grieves me to say, Robert, that our son, 
your son—has been heard swearing on the street. 
I heard him.” 

‘*Swearing? Scott! Dll teach him to swear.” 
And he started upstairs in the dark. Half-way 
up he stumbled and came down with his chin 
on the top step. 

When the atmosphere cleared a little Willie’s 
mother was saying sweetly from the hallway: 
“‘That will do, dear. You have given him 
enough for one lesson.”’ 


Really Crowded 


FRIEND was complaining the other day to 

Captain Barber, Port Captain of the State 

pilots, about the « rowded condition of the steam- 
boat on which he recently made a trip. 

‘Four in a room?” replied Barber. ‘‘That’s 
nothing. You should have traveled in the days 
of the gold rush to California. I remember one 
trip out of New York we carried more than one 
thousand passengers, and if you put fifty on 
that ship today there’d be a holler that would 
reach Washington and make trouble for some- 
body. To show you how crowded it was, and 
what ‘crowded’ really means, three days out 
from New York a chap walked up to the old 
man and said: 

***Captain, you really must find me a place 
to sleep.’ 

‘**Where in thunder have you been sleeping 
until now?’ asked the old man. 

‘**Well,’ says the fellow, ‘you see, it’s this 
way: I’ve been sleeping on a sick man, but he’s 
getting better now and won’t stand for it much 
longer.’” 








A Good Use for Clairvoyants 


ISITOR: Can you read the past? 

FORTUNE-TELLER: Certainly; that’s my busi- 
ness. 

Visitor: Then I wish you’d tell me what it 
was my wife told me to get for her. 
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SOME POPULAR BIRTHDAYS 


Of Men and Women Told About by W.T. Larned 
































son, deep in his 
heart, firmly believes 
that he could edit a 
newspaper if he had 
amind to, but Inever 
yet have met a man 
willing to admit that 
he could live in 
Europe and run a 
great newspaper in 
New York. Yet that 
is what James Gor- 
don Bennett, pro- 
prietor of ‘‘ The New 
York Herald” and 
Lives 3000 Miles its evening edition, 
From His Office the ‘Telegram, 
does. Mr. Bennett’s 
visible body has 
inhabited Paris for many years; his astral body 
abides in the classic temple at Herald Square, 
New York. This is almost literally true. Mr. 
Bennett approximates the physically impossible 
feat of being in two widely separated places at 
once. The popular mind pictures him as a 
millionaire living at his ease in Paris on the 
immense revenues of a journal conducted by 
subordinates in New York. In reality he is often 
up with the dawn, preparing his elaborate daily 
instructions by cable to the staff. One of Mr. 
Bennett’s great feats, in days gone by, was to 
lay a trans-Atlantic cable of his own, in partner- 
ship with Mr. Mackay. By means of this cable 
today he is constantly in touch with the whole 
machinery of the ‘‘ Herald.” 

But that is not all. His private office in New 
York is always in readiness for him: the desk 
dusted, everything in order. The light is left 
burning at night, and there are flowers on the 
table, for at any moment the master may enter 
unannounced. Above all, Mr. Bennett is the 
‘“Herald,” the ‘‘Herald” is Mr. Bennett. His 
individuality, and his alone, is dominant. Mr. 
Bennett’s wit is laconic. A certain capitalist 
once cabled him: ‘‘What is the lowest price for 
which you will sell the ‘Herald’?” Back came 
the answer: ‘‘Three cents daily, five cents 
Sunday.” 

Mr. Bennett inherited the ‘‘ Herald” from his 
father many years ago. Now, as then, it is first 
of all a newspaper. That is why, in the face of 
fierce competition, it is one of the most prosper- 
ous journals in the world. This prosperity has 
enabled its proprietor to do some startling 
things. He sent Stanley to Africa; he rescued 
Ireland from famine; he sent an expedition to 
the Arctic. 


T HE average per- 

















HE ingenuity of 

Mr. Bennett in 
directing an import- 
ant enterprise from a 
distance has certain 
advantages. Forone 
thing it reduces toa 
minimum the time 
spent in intercourse 
with subordinates 
and outsiders. It is 
not to be supposed 
that Philander Chase 
Knox, the present 
= — Secretary of State, 
$200,000 a Year: could better direct 


departmental affairs 
Now He Earns $8000 from his country 


homeat Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania, yet he has been known to express 
the opinion that the Government would get 
more for its money if he did not go to the State 
Department at all, but prosecuted his labors in 
the seclusion of his own library. 

As it is, however, the Government gets a good 
deal. In his private capacity as a lawyer Mr. 
Knox, like Mr. Elihu Root, made perhaps $200,- 
ooo ayear. In one case alone his fee was $110,- 
ooo. Now he gets $8000 a year—$ 4000 less than 
the other members of Mr. Taft’s Cabinet. 
Money-making, it would seem, is not Mr. Knox’s 
hobby. It was at the summons of his old friend, 
William McKinley, that he abandoned a lucra- 
tive law practice in Pittsburg to become 
Attorney-General. Cynics, calling him a ‘‘cor- 
poration lawyer,’ laughed. _ But Philander 
Knox laughed last, for, under President Roose- 
velt, he won the Government’s notable victory 
in preventing the merger of the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific Railways. The Bureau of 
Corporations, legislation to quicken the opera- 
tion of Anti-Trust and Inter-State Commerce 
laws, the title to the Panama Canal property 
all these things were in the day’s work. Golf 
and trotting horses helped to make that work 
effective. 
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NOTHER man 

born in Pennsyl- 
vania—yet nearly 
everybody thinks he 
was born in Maine— 
who makes Wash- 
ington his home is 
Commander Robert 
Edwin Peary. For 
almost a quarter of 
a century he has 
sought, and found at 
last, what men of 
many nations for 
four centuries have 
sought in vain—the 
top of the world. 
To prove that 
Greenland is an is- 
land,notacontinent, 
he has crossed the 
great ice cap. He 
has sounded the 
polar seas, enlarged 
the arctic map, and 
made us acquainted 
with strange animals and strangemen. Science 
honors him, and all of us who admire pluck, 
patience, persistence must applaud. Commander 








Does Not Like 
Doors or Windows 
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James Gordon Bennett: Born at New York 
“é 


May 10, 1841 














Philander Chase Knox: Brownsville, Pennsylvania : May 6, 1853 
Robert Edwin Peary: ‘« Cresson, Pennsylvania. . May 6, 1856 
James Matthew Barrie: ‘« ~~ Kirriemuir, Scotland ‘ : May 9, 1860 
Jacob August Riis: ‘¢ Ribe, Denmark ; : May 3, 1849 
Lord Rosebery: ‘¢ London, England . : , May 7, 1847 
James Bryce: ‘« Belfast, Ireland. ‘ ‘ May 10, 1838 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe: ‘ NewYork . . . . May 27, 1819 
Madame Nellie Melba: ‘« "Melbourne, Australia . ; May 19, 1863 
Julia Arthur: ‘¢ Hamilton, Ontario . ‘ ‘ May 3, 1869 
Peary once told me that when one was really S MR. RIIS 


prepared for it the arctic weather was no worse 
than the weather in New York, and he spoke in 
earnest. Indeed, there is a story concerning a 
certain passenger on a Pullman ‘‘sleeper” who 
complained bitterly to the porter of the constant 
draft in the car. And the other passengers, it 
seems, were just a bit surprised when they read 
on his suitcase the name of the famous arctic 
explorer who was destined later to reach the 
Pole. “You see there are no doors or windows 
in Greenland, and consequently there are no 
drafts. 





ACTII man according to 
— his mission. Peary’s 
was the pole. James M. 
Barrie has followed the 
rainbow to its end, and 
found the pot of gold. 
Kensington Gardens, in 
London, near where Mr. 
Barrie lives, was never 
really explored until Mr. 
Barrie came to live there. 
Mr. Barrie, following the 
rainbow one summer af- 
ternoon, got into conver- 
sation with a duck, who 
gave him her com- 
plete confidence. 
After that no secret 
was kept from Mr. 
Barrie, even though 
the duck knew very well that not all the king’s 
horses and all theking’smen could keepthe Scotch 
journalist from making ‘‘copy” of it. But he 
didn’t do it unaided. This sort of thing requires 
collaboration, even if one is a wizard. So Barrie 
set to work, or began to play, I am not sure 
which; and prettysoonhis collaboratorsappeared 
—the children of the neighborhood. That is how 
‘“The Little White Bird” came to be written, 
and that is why ‘‘Peter Pan,” the play, is en- 
joyed by every one who has not lost the sense 
of wonder and the gift of imagination—facul- 
ties shared alike by the genius and the child. 

Sometimes Mr. Barrie pretends that he is 
grown up, and writes a story like ‘‘ Tommy and 
Grizel” as a kind of offering to his literary god- 
father, George Meredith; but the idol of his 
heart is really Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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A Man Who 
Never Grew Up 











R. BARRIE, by-the-way, before he ‘‘found 
himself,” had planned to be a critic rather 
than an author; and though the critic at his best 
is a very useful person and quite as rare as the 
great creative writer, yet somehow I am glad that 
his imagination clamored most for expression. 
The divinity that shapes our ends is apparent 
also in the case of Jacob Riis, who set out to he 
a carpenter in Denmark, but became, instead, 
‘“*New York’s most useful citizen.” That is what 
Theodore Roose 
The Carpenter Who | velt called him, and 


B Autl no one who knows 
sativa. 4 c Pe 
sa Beg what Mr. Riis has 


really done will 
quarrel with the characterization. The life and 
work of this Danish emigrant who rose from 
utter poverty and obscurity to success in the 
highest sense are big with meaning. If you have 
not done so read his own account of it all in 
‘“*The Making of an American”; you may find 
it more fascinating than much of the current 
fiction which passes for romance. It is a love 
story in the accepted sense, but it is a great deal 
else besides: Mr. Riis not only loved a woman, 
and won her, but he loved humanity, and put 
his whole heart and strength and mind into his 
self-appointed task of helping others. 

So ‘‘Mulberry Bend” in New York City was 
blotted out, and a pigsty of a place that it was 
has become a park. The foulest of the tene- 
ments, unsanitary schools, the unspeakable lodg- 
ings in police-station cellars—these and other 
horrors of the East Side in New York are no 
more. Incidentally New Yorkers are drinking 
Croton water instead of sewage, because Jacob 
Riis had a ‘‘nose for news.” 

Idealist, optimist, glorified police reporter—a 
philanthropist with empty pockets outdoing the 
man with full purse, yet asking no credit for it, 
content even to let others get the applause: that 
is Jacob Riis. The close friend of a President he 
remains a privatecitizen, drawing upon his amaz- 
ing store of experience for book and lecture. 
And he has that invaluable quality: a sense of 
humor—the American sense of humor that 
enables a man to enjoy his own discomfiture, 
as if the joke were really on the other fellow. 
Mr. Riis, in other words, is thoroughly natural 


ized. Compounded with his humor is a kind of 











native simplicity or ingenuousness; and this, | 

fancy, was imported. He himself tells this: 
Ata way station in Jowa three farmers were 

his neighbors at lunch. Some one called out his 


name. The agriculturists became alert. 

‘*Be you the man that’s to speak tonight?” 
asked one. ‘The lecturer said he was. 

“‘The farmer,” says Mr. Riis, ‘‘ pushed back 
his chair and looked me up and down. 

‘**Well” he said, turning to his companions, 
ye never kin tell from looking at a toad how far 
he’ll jump.’ 

‘*Was it a compliment or the other thing? 
concludes the narrator. He says that he never 
has been able to decide. 

Have I not remarked that Jacob Riis was 
also an optimist ? 
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started as a 
carpenter and be- 
came an author 
and a reformer, so, 
if tradition is to be 
believed, the Right 
Honorable Archi- 
bald Philip Prim- 
rose—or Lord 
Rosebery as we 
know him best— 
presents the other 
side of the picture 
by becoming ex- 
actly what he said 
he would become 
and doing exactly 








The Three Thivgs to do. For it is said 


that Lord Rosebery, 
He Wanted to Do as a boy, had three 


distinct ambitions: 
to own a horse that should win the Derby, to 
become Prime Minister of England, and to marry 
a great heiress. He did all three: his horse 
‘*Ladas” won the Derby, he became Premier of 
England, and he married a Rothschild. 

Lord Rosebery is the most picturesque among 
the Englishmen of the period who are foremost 
in National affairs. He has taste, humor, bril- 
liance, elegance and charm. The _ uncritical 
many, the fastidious few, rally around him. As 
an author his life of Pitt and his estimate of 
Napoleon have commanded the respectful atten- 
tion of the reading public, not only on account 
of their historical value but also for their literary 
merit. He is also reckoned an authority on 
Robert Burns. 

A critic who would explain him—for Lord 
Rosebery’s career has been not only brilliant, but 
also erratic—has said that he is Conservative 
by caste and Liberal by sympathy. ‘Out of 
Politics”? though he be, it is the Liberal sympa- 
thizer that we see today —a peer who can propose 
“that possession of a peerage shall not give the 
right to sit and vote in the House of Lords.” 











I Lord Rosebery 
is picturesque 
among the peers 
of England James 
sryce—Great 

Britain’s Ambas 

sadortothe United 

States—has long 

been one of the 

most potent per- 
sonalities in the 

House of Com- 

mons. Indeed Sir 

Henry Campbell- 

Bannerman __ pro- 

nounced him to be 

the most accom- 
plished member of 
that body. 

This is saying a 
great deal, yet it is 
only by way of a be- 
ginninginanattempt 
to indicate just afew 
of the achievements in a long life, rich with 
high and sustained endeavor. 

A biography in brief of James Bryce? It is like 
trying to snapsiot Niagara with a two-by-four 
camera. You see, he set about being famous so 
very soon. When a youth of twenty-four writes a 
history of ‘*The Holy Roman Empire,” and it is 
presently accepted as a classic—and a popular 
classic at tat, since it has gone through twenty 
editions —it is pretty safe to wager that reporters 
of that young man’s performances will be kept 
pretty busy. The foundation for this success was 
a solid one: The University of Glasgow, Trinity 
College, Oxford, and, finally, Heidelberg, com 
bined to train and store an intellect of astonish- 
ing and varied powers. 

Yet it isn’t intellect alone that has made 
James Bryce a great man, It is sympathy, 
insight, the love of liberty and progress, a pas 
sionate desire to succor the oppressed, an 
unswerving devotion, a sincere courage in a just 
cause, however unpopular that cause may be. 

Let us fancy a procession of persons, rallied 
from all the world over, to honor Mr, Bryce’s 
birthday —each one a symbol of some achieve- 
ment. What a varied assembly do we see. A 
woman leads the way, waving a banner inscribed 
The Married Woman’s Property Act; for until 


James Bryce put his heart 





An Englishman Who 
Understands Us 











( Oo ri 
reform no English wife ld posse a pr 
that her husband might not seize In he tu! 

are Bulgarian and Armenia! 7 ] red | the 
un peakabl Turk because of Bryce An Irish 
man, too, and a Boer—the one saluting Erin’s 
steadfast champion, the other presenting arms to 
a patriot prea hing peace Follows a crew of 


merrymakers from playgrounds made accessible 
to the people; hard on their heels a mountain 
climber makes obeisance to the man who scaled 
Mount Ararat 

And so the procession passes before an Ambas- 
sador who is not a diplomat, but something 
greater; not an orator, only a speaker with 
something to say; a Liberal among Liberals, 
unchanging ever; an Englishman who under 
stands us, and who helped us to understand 
ourselves in his great book, ‘‘The American 
Commonwealth.” 


URNING again to 

our own country, 
I am reminded that 
one of the most re- 
markable women in 
America was born 
ninety-one years ago 
this month. Briefly to 
tell how and why Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe is 
so supremely distin- 
guished involves but 
one difficulty—the 
embarrassing riches of 








the subject. Poet, 
author, philanthro- 


91 Years Old? r 
pist, preacher, pub- 


No, 91 Years Young 








licist, social historian 





what he wanted. 


of her times—jour- 
nalist and playwright, too—a life crowded with 
activities crowned with love, heaped full of 
honors. For half a century of our history there 
is scarcely a great public movement with which 
Mrs. Howe has not been identified—sometimes 
as a leader, always as an inspiration. She helped 
to quicken the growth of that moral sentiment 
which freed the slave. The struggle to preserve 
the Union kindled in her the spark of genius 
which was whipped to flame in ‘‘The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.’’ With all the fervor 
of a convert she has urged the suffrage for her 
sex. A great-grandmother with a girl’s vitality! 
“*Seventy years young,” wrote her daughter to 
Doctor Holmes. Add twenty-one years, but 
preserve the adjective. A banker’s daughter, of 
Colonial stock, a social power in Boston and 
Newport, the happy wife of a distinguished man, 
mother of five children, dowered with the gift 
for languages, with troops of friends whose 
names are the great in their day and generation 
—what more could the gods bestow? 

A woman never weary of well-doing. Perhaps 
that is why Mrs. Howe, come to the age of 
ninety, could say: ‘‘The deeper I drink of the 
cup of life the sweeter it grows—the sugar all at 
the bottom.” 


AMOUS in 

quite another 
sphere, yet none 
thelesssupreme, 
is the Austra- 
lian singer, 
Nellie Mitchell 

Melba, as all 
the world has 
come to know 
her since she 
coined the 
name from her 
native city of 
Melbourne. A 
precocious child, 
she would creep 
under the piano 
— while her mother 
TI - * | played, fascinated 

1e Child of Six ee Sept ae : 
Es ‘ pags with its harmonies. 
That Sang in Concert | When only six years 
old she sang in con 
cert to her own accompaniment. Today, in the 
perfection of her powers, with all that this implies 
of popular applause and critical adulation, she 
treasures the memory of that hour in Melbourne 
when her audience encored ‘‘ Shells of the Ocean” 
and made her heart beat faster with the excite- 
ment of a first success. 

Melba left her father’s ranch in Australia 
when little more than a girl. The Australian ear 
had not been apprised of the ‘‘nightingale in 
her throat.’’? Nellie Mitchell was remembered 
rather as a romp—a young woman in love with 
life, who rode into the bush astride a galloping 
horse. Twenty years later, Madame Melba 
the greatest soprano since Patti—came back to 
Melbourne, which welcomed her as a Queen 
might be welcomed, with public honors and 
parades and the plaudits of the multitude. 

The critics tell us that Melba’s voice is a per- 
fect vocal instrument. We luc ky ones who have 
heard her Gilda, Mimi, Marguerite, Elsa, Lucia, 
Violetta—a partial list—are quite willing to be 
lieve it. Nor does it surprise us when we are told 
that her memory is remarkable—that she learned 
ten operas in ten months, and mastered the réle 
of Elizabeth in five days. I myself am prepared 
to credit anything amazing and of good report 
concerning Melba. She has filled our nights 
with music, and May is all the merrier for the 
flowers of song that spring up in her path. 











RECOCIOUS, too, was Julia Arthur. A 
child of twelve, she joined the company 
of that incomparable barn-stormer, Daniel E. 
3andmann. A fortunate choice. In another year 
the little maid of thirteen, already a beauty, was 
playing Juliet, Ophelia, Portia, Pauline in ‘‘The 
Lady of Lyons” —Lady Macbeth even. In the 
early’8o’s, you see, Shakespeare somehow did not 
spell ruin in the towns throughout our country. 
A year in Germany followed, some engagements 
with stock companies in the United States, and 
= ees _ sd then’:s« one: «sonight in 
She Played Lady Palo f hah . 
Pa -\r - | pit) lIOW OTYOL en, 
Macbeth at Thirteen Julia Arthur made a 
New York ‘*hit.”’ 
y with wonderful dark 
eyes and jet-black hair; she had talent, tempera 
ment, a winning personality. So A. M. Palme 
made her his leading woman. 


| 
| 


She was very beautiful 





To London later, for three seasons, with 
Irving—as Imogen and Hero in the Shakes] 
plays, as Elaine in “King Arthur,’? Rosamur 
in ** Becket.” Returning to this country she 


essayed to “‘star.’ Man\ saders will recall 
her lavish productions of “ You Like It,” 
‘*Ingomar,” ‘‘Pygmalion ai alatea.’’ She 
was, as always, successful. he married. 
It must have been a happy riage, for two 
years later Julia Arthur—now Mrs, Benjamin P. 
Cheney, Junior, of Boston, the wife of a million- 
aire—retired from the stage, leaving as a legacy 
the memory of her gentleness and grace and 
beauty. 
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Unchanged Throughout 
the Years 


Ivory Soap is one of the very 
few articles, the price of which is 
the same as it was ten, fifteen, yes, 
twenty years ago. 





This is all the more remarkable 
when you consider that almost 
everything else has gone up and 


up and UP. 


To give the biggest cake of the 
best soap for the least possible 
amount of money: [That is, and 
always has been, the policy of the 
manufacturers of Ivory Soap. 
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Ivory Soap is pure. It cleans but it does not in- 
jure. It is the mildest, gentlest soap it is possible 
to make; but it does what it is intended to do— 
it cleans. And it is what soap ought to be— it is pure. 
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Editorial 





PLAYROOM was full of happy, laughing children and their parents 
when there entered the last-comer: a sweet-looking child of seven 
with black bows,!down the front of her dress, and a large bow of 
— black ribbon tied in her hair. She was one of the most popular 
children in the neighborhood: welcomed and beloved by her playmates and 
their parents. But no sooner had she come into the room than a slowly 
gathering hush fell on the playing children, and although repeated attempts 
were made by the parents to revive the merriment the gayety of the little 
company died out just in proportion as the little girl with the black bows 
moved about. And what had begun as a merry afternoon of innocent 
childish play ended in a gloom of dampened fresh young spirits. 

A sadder sight was not possible. And yet the mother of the little 
girl took instant offense at the family friend who ventured delicately to 
tell her of the incident in the hope that a repetition might be avoided. 
“Would you have her show no feeling for her father?” asked the bereaved 
wife, herself swathed in black. The question she did not ask, but should 
have asked herself, was: ‘‘ What right have I to bring gloom into the life of 
my child and to the lives of others’ children because I feel that gloom has 
entered my own?” 














THOSE OF US, TOO, WHO ARE ELDERS and wear the 
| [¢ | black badge of sorrow should ask ourselves such a question 
/ more often than we do: Have I a right to open other 

' people’s wounds because I have a wound? For that is 


The Black what the black badge of sorrow does so often and so 

Bade of cruelly: it entails suffering upon those who from considera- 

S ° tion for others have followed the more enlightened custom 
orrow 


of refusing to wear habiliments of mourning. We say that 
the badge of sorrow must be worn, in some shape, for 
protection and for information. It explains things, we claim. It wards off 
questions. It justifies and assists a new quietness of life. It isthe custom. 
And, after all, is not the latter the chief reason for it? 

3ut is it a good custom? 

The meaning of a thick black veil at the time of the funeral is plain 
enough. In Oriental countries women—and men, too—cry in the street. 
By instinct, or by long inheritance, we account our emotions to be our 
private possession. We will not, if we can help it, share them. If there 
are tears in our eyes nobody shall see them. Hence the veil. 

But after the first bitterness is over is there not a time when we should 
consider the feelings of others? Is not that time, perhaps, when a woman 
will take the black veil from the front of the bonnet and hang it on the back? 
One naturally hesitates to speak a word of criticism to one’s closest friend 
at such a time. No words cav be spoken. But if the cruel opening of 
wounds were only known! Surely our friends have some rights when 
their feelings are harrowed: when wounds are opened: when spirits 
are depressed: when children are frightened or subdued, and when the 
common stock of happiness is decreased. Verily there is more than our 
own feelings to consider when we go about and carry our grief with us 
wherever we go in the fashion or the color of our dress. 


__ 
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THERE ARE HUNDREDS OF HOMES to which young col- 


ec legians will come back next month. And these young college 
| e girls and boys will be very serious and they will want to be 
: taken in earnest by those at home. And in some of these 
When the homes everything that these collegians do and say will 
: seem “funny” or “uppish,” and the sisters and brothers 

Collegian —_ : : eae 
who have remained at home will make up their minds and 

Comes Home 


be “bound” that their collegiate brother and sister shall not 
be “airy” or “put over any of their airs” on them. The 
best-meaning families @ make life very bitter for their young collegian in 
just this way, and fathers and mothers frequently have only themselves to 
thank for the departure of their sons and daughters—leaving home not seek- 
ing so much the career adventurous as the chance of being taken in earnest. 
We forget sometimes that the big, big world is going to buffet the “airs” 
out of these youngsters fast enough, and it is ten thousand pities not to keep 
the home nest free of ridicule. Noone made fun of these girls or boys when 
they were trying to walk or learning to read: why make fun of them when 
they are trying their feet in the larger world or trying to read its great mes- 
sages? No one laughed at them when they were temporarily broken out 
with the measles: why laugh at them when they are temporarily broken 
out with a little rash of overconfidence and conceit? One eruption calls for 
as tender care and consideration as the other. Neither is so dangerous in 
itself as it is dangerous in what it may lead to. We mustn’t drive the 
measles in and we shouldn’t drive the “airs” away. ‘ My mother never 
laughed at me,” said a great man once. “She laughed with me: she taught 
me to see the humorous side of things, and sometimes she laughed with me 
at myself. But never unless I laughed, too, and laughed first.” ‘That was 
his answer when he was asked to what one element more than to any other 
in his life he attributed his great success. “I was always made to feel 
comfortable at home.” 





MANY A WOMAN WHO GOES TO EUROPE is very much 
incensed when she returns to America at what she calls 
“the outrageous examination of our luggage by the Customs 
officials.” But suppose we stop and think what has brought 
about this “ outrageous examination.” In the case of one 
arriving ship last autumn, for example, sixty-one out of 
a total of two hundred women were found to have delib- 
erately falsified in the statements made on their decla- 
ration blanks, and were caught smuggling. It is this love 
of smuggling among women that has largely brought about the very con- 
dition of affairs that they resent. We all know this lamentable fact to be 
true: that decent, self-respecting women who would not dream of cheating 
in any other way will attempt to cheat the Customs when they come back 
from Europe. ‘The amount involved is usually a small one: not worth 
cheating about, and yet hundreds of women deliberately perjure themselves 
in this one respect. There seems to be a curious fascination about smug- 
gling that attracts women, for the statistics show, beyond any doubt, that 
ninety per cent. of the smuggling is done by women. Just how a self- 
respecting woman can square it with her conscience to deliberately sign a 
paper stating that she has nothing dutiable in her possession, when she 
knows she has such articles either in her trunks or on her person, it is 
difficult to see. Nor is the offense lessened a particle when she deliberately 
wears for a day or less a newly bought article either for herself, or more 
often for a friend, and then “declares” it as “worn” or as part of her 
regular wardrobe. Just so long as women persist in following what seems 
to them this exciting game of smuggling just so long will the examination 
of baggage by the Customs officials not only remain what they call 
“ outrageous ” but will grow more so. The Government is meeting women 
with the just suspicion which their own actions have brought upon them, 
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A YOUNG NEW YORK MILLIONAIRE went West recently 
to learn railroading and worked with the men in the railroad 
7 | | yards and roundhouses for several months. Then he came 
back home for a vacation. But the young spendthrifts who 
The formerly had been his boon companions seemed different 
to him and not worth while. “Those men out there in the 
West are princes,” he said, and back he went. ‘This young 
millionaire simply found out what all too few of those who 
live in the cities learn: that the man who is the bone and 
sinew of America is not the man who lives in idleness or comparative idleness: 
it is the man who ‘does things.”” And there are millions of such men in this 
republic of ours: at the steel forge and on the farm as well as in the railroad 
yard or roundhouse. ‘These men are not in the public eye: their names do 
not figure in the newspapers, but each does his work and he takes his work 
seriously: looks at life straight and sane: loves his wife and children, and is 
in every respect a man. It is this man, and the woman who keeps house for 
him and rears his children, who are the balance-wheel of America. Divorce 
does not interest this man: his wife has no patience with the overdressed 
and limelight-loving suffragette: she has no time for “ bridge,” but she is the 
woman who keeps American life sound and clean. When we in the cities 
get the notion into our heads that American domestic life is going to the 
demnition bow-wows because of the newspaper prominence given to a small 
silly class we should do as did this young millionaire: go out among the 
American people, and we will come back refreshed and encouraged. 


Americans 


WE ARE GRADUALLY LEARNING the inestimable import- 
ance of keeping clean. ‘The most remarkable advances 
in surgery are applications of this humble virtue. The 
modern surgeon arrays himself in spotless linen, washes 
The his hands forty times, and even then puts on sterilized 
gloves of rubber, and meets his patient in a room from 
which every possible particle of dirt has been excluded. 
His patient recovers. Sick people used to die of dirt. 
From the beginning of the world this has been the most 
prevalent of all diseases. The plague, which regularly desolated the 
medizval cities, was invited by the foul streets, the open drains and the litter 
of the yards, At last it was perceived that dirt is a kind of poison. 

The salvation of children from disease is to keep them clean. The 





Greatest 
Virtue 


health of a neighborhood requires clean streets, alleys sharply inspected 
and houses with sanitary plumbing. It is essential to our physical welfare 
that we breathe clean air and plenty It is here 
that every woman who wants to serve her family, her fellow-beings, her 
community, can do the most effective work that can fall to woman's work to 
do: to see that her neighborhood is clean. 


y of it, and drink clean water. 


But, of course, that means, first, 
that she must keep herself and her family clean: her own house clean: her 
back yard and her front yard clean. With her own doorstep clean she can 
insist that her neighbor shall do the same. For while cleanliness begins at 
home it goes out till it pervades the entire population. And no time of the 
year is more auspicious for the beginning of a campaign of cleanliness than 
at a beginning of the spring. 





















































LIFE STORIES 


AS TOLD BY MEN AND WOMEN WHO HAVE LIVED THEM 





My Life as a Millionaire’s Wife 


A Rich Woman’s Candid Account of the Restrictions, Unhappiness 


s¢| NE autumn morning I rode briskly along 
| the river shore toward home. My heart was 
joyous. College days were over: before 
) me lay an alluring future to be moulded 
by my will. As I entered the village and 
| turned into the main street I saw a stranger 
approaching me. He also was on horseback. 
When he drew near he lifted his cap, saying: 
“Can you direct me to the home of the 
| Reverend Mr. Waterman?” 
| “Yes,’’ I answered; ‘‘I am going there 
now. I am his daughter.” 








“And I am the son of one of your father’s college chums. 
I have been reading a book by your father on the philos- 


ophy of business. It interested me greatly, and, as I had 
several hours to spend in the village, I thought I would 
look your father up and call on him. May I ride with you to 
the house?” 

By the swift beating of my heart and the hot color in 
my face when our eyes met I might have known him for 
young Lochinvar riding out of the West to carry fair Ellen 
away, but I merely accepted his prosaic explanation and 
rode demurely by his side to my gate. 


Y HOME was in a vine-covered manse standing amid a 

group of maple trees far back from the street. For thirty 
years my father had been pastor of the village church. His 
life, like mine, had been quiet and serene. Except for the 
death of my mother at the hour of my birth no great sorrows 
had marked the passing years. My father, seeing us ride 
up, came out to greet the stranger. When he learned the 
young man’s name he gave him a most hearty welcome. 

The days that followed were golden days, too strangely 

sweet for description. The stay of “several hours” pro- 
longed itself to a stay of several weeks. We wandered 
together through the woods gathering nuts and _ bright- 
colored leaves; we took long rides together over the sunlit 
hills; we spent the coo! evenings before the cheery open 
fire in the parlor of the manse, where we roasted apples and 
nuts; or we walked together beneath starlit skies. Always 
I saw him in the simple surroundings of my own life and 
never pictured him to myself in any less simple surround- 
ings. Although he mentioned the fact of his great wealth to 
me many times I did not realize what the mere cold figures 
meant. There was nothing in my life to help me to grasp 
the meaning of his wealth; all my friends and acquaintances 
were people in circumstances similar to my own. To him 
the luxuries of his life were so familiar and matter of course 
that he did not realize the necessity of preparing me, in 
some measure, for the duties and responsibilities that were 
to be mine when I became his wife. 
The joy of the young bride died out of my heart as my 
husband led me for the first time through his handsome and 
spacious home. Soft carpets, costly hangings, massive 
furniture, rare pictures and priceless books—all that money 
and art could do had been done to beautify the house; yet 
to me it was like a beautiful body without a soul. 

My husband seemed to divine my thought, for he said: 
““Men can build houses, but only women can make homes. 
You will transform all this wilderness of wealth into the 
garden spot of Home.” 

I dared not answer for fear I might reveal my dismay at 
the task before me. ‘Could I,’’ I wondered, ‘ put warmth 
and cheer and true home comfort into such stately magnifi- 
cence?’’ About my heart I felt already the chill of defeat. 


HE first days in my new surroundings were busy ones. 
1 explored the great rooms and examined the beautiful 


furnishings. I directed the rearrangement of the furniture 
and the rehanging of the pictures. Everywhere I put those 
indefinable feminine touches that make the charm of 


home; yet with all my efforts the great house still remained 
gloomy and cheerless. At last I took refuge in my morning- 
room, where I gathered about me the few cherished posses- 
sions I had brought with me. This room alone in all the 
house bore some resemblance to a home. 

On the night of our arrival the numerous servants had 
been called to us and instructed that henceforth I would 
have entire charge of all the domestic arrangements. There 
is a distinct art in managing servants. Common-sense and 
tact avail much, but it is only by experience that one can 
truly master the art. My inexperience, doubtless, was far 
greater than my tact, for at the end of a week my husband 
came home from the office one night to find me in tears. 

“Can't manage the servants? You can manage a church 
bazar and organize all kinds of church entertainments. You 
ought to handle the servant problem with ease. You have 
an unusual amount of executive ability. I am confident 
you are equal to anything.” 

When I had poured forth the tale of my trials my husband 
said: ‘You are too lenient with them. They are taking 
advantage of your kindness. Show them you have a temper 
underneath your gentleness. Keep them busy from morn- 
ing to night. Never excuse anything. Discharge them 
if they don’t suit and get more. There is your working 
hypothesis. Follow my advice and you will come out cat- 
bird.” 

I have not yet discovered what it means to ‘come out 
catbird,”’ but I did discover that when I tried to fit some- 
body’s else ready-made system of management to the prob- 
lems of my own life I met with failure. The months that 
followed were bitter ones. I found it true that anybody 
can get rid of servants—they are not limpets nor leeches— 
but the difficulty is to find new ones. I had no trouble in 
getting rid of them, but I spent all my leisure hours in find- 
ing new ones. There was a continual stream of incoming 
and outgoing domestics, from the housekeeper down to the 
scullery maid. If variety is the spice of life I had more 
spice than life those days. The waste and destruction 
shocked my frugal soul. I lost confidence in myself and in 
human nature. At last I realized that I must abandon my 
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husband’s system of management and work out one for 
myself. I therefore adopted the rule, ‘Treat every one the 
best you can, and expect the same treatment from every 
one.” It was not as good a rule as that of my husband, but 
it was my own, and therefore proved successful. 


Soon after our marriage my father died. This was the 
greatest sorrow that had come to me; yet even this dark 
cloud had a silver lining, for the fact that I was in mourning 
excused me from the social duties of my newlife. However, 
during that first year I learned much of the-social life of the 
exclusive set to which my husband belonged. I dreaded the 
time when I would become a part of it. To me their stand- 
ards seemed false and unnatural. 

In the minds of the uninitiated a wealthy man is an idle 
man. My experience proved that the exactions of a great 
fortune on a man’s time, strength and thought are severe. 
From morning to night my husband was confined to his 
office, attending to the business that his wealth involved. 
Grave responsibilities were his; farreaching questions must 
be faced and answered each day. He talked little of his 
affairs to me. I did not understand them and the evening 
found him too weary to explain. So, even before the days of 
our honeymoon were over, his wealth rose between us like a 
golden barrier. 

At first I attempted to fill the long days with the little 
household tasks I loved so well. One day my husband 
found me arranging the cut-glass. I had heen interested in 
my work and had not noticed that it was time for his return. 
“Doesn’t it look beautiful?” I asked proudly. ‘I washed 
every piece myself.”’ 

“It looks very well,” he said, “but you are tired out, and 
see how red your hands are. You should let the servants do 
this kind of work.” 

“T like to do it,” I said. 

“Tt isn’t your place to doit. It is too hard for you.” 

EVERAL times in similar ways I incurred his displeasure. 

I did desire to please him, so at last labandoned all thought 
of performing these favorite tasks. ‘‘ Few of the occupations 
of the old days are ladylike enough for me now,” I thought 
bitterly. A love of books, a slight knowledge of music— 
these seemed all that I could bring from the old life to the 
new. So I spent the days in playing the various musical 
instruments and reading the books. I started several 
courses of study, but my heart was not in them. 

I had always been energetic. My life had been a busy, 
active one. This idleness was unendurable to me. Lonely 
and heartsick I wandered about the great house. It was not 
only the dreariness of the long, weary days that oppressed me. 
On my heart was a load of guilt because of the uselessness of 
my life. I felt I was wasting precious hours. I had been 
taught that life was given us for a purpose and I longed to 
do what was worth while. ‘‘O Lord,” was often my inward 
prayer, ‘‘give me the real things of life in place of these hol- 
low mockeries. I want to live, not merely to exist. I am 
not fitted for this life on which I have entered, but do Thou 
overrule my mistakes, and from the wreckage of all my 
dreams build a noble temple where Thou canst dwell. Let 
my life be strong and brave to help the world in spite of my 
circumstances. Above all, let me not lose the Heavenly 
vision, for ‘where there is no vision the people perish !’”’ 

My husband was too absorbed in business to notice my 
unhappiness. I grew pale and listless. One day, however, 
he looked at me sharply, saying: ‘‘What has become of all 
your pretty color? Why are you so pale? Do you get out- 
doors much? You are not eating any dinner.” 

“Oh, please,” I said, with swift-beating heart, ‘could I 
have a saddle-horse? I hate the automobile.” 

““My dear, none of the women in our set ride. You area 
newcomer among us and you can’t afford to do anything 
unusual or conspicuous. You have the carriage horses. 
Why don’t you go out in the carriage if you don't like the 
automobile? Aren’t you a bit unreasonable to want the one 
thing you don’t possess?” 

“I suppose I am unreasonable,” I said wearily; ‘‘but I 
would give all that your stables and garage hold for one 
canter on Brownie’s back.” 


HE weary days dragged on. My depression deepened. 
One day in desperation I said to my husband: 
“T cannot endure my life of idleness any longer. 


Iam 
going to take up social settlement work. 


***We are not here to play—to dream, to drift. 
We have hard work to do and loads to lift,’ 


I want to lift some one’s Joad.” 

“Not by social settlement work,’ he answered firmly. 
““You must not consider it fora moment. Dear knows what 
horrible diseases you would come in contact with. You are 
too young and attractive for that kind of work. There 
would be serious dangers for you.” 

“But I must do something to help the world,” I com- 
plained. 

“You can help the world by giving of your wealth.” 

“T don’t know where or how to give. We were taught in 
college that to give charity ignorantly was as bad as giving 
a dose of medicine in the dark. Such giving is an injury 
and not a help.” ; 

“Can’t you learn how to give? 
weak one.” 

““My experiences thus far in giving have been most try- 
ing. No matter how much I give the recipient is never 
satisfied. A large gift from me is not appreciated. I senta 
hundred dollars toan old aunt. I heard that she said: ‘Why 
shouldn't she give it to me? It doesn’t take anything out of 
her mouth. I am only surprised that she didn’t give me 
more. 

cre a ’ . . . . . 

Surely you aren't giving for the gratitude you will receive 
in return, are you?” 

“No,” I answered; ‘but I don’t want to pauperize people 
by my gifts. I am going to write an essay on ‘Giving as a 


I think your excuse a 


and Dangers of Great Wealth 


Fine Art’ when I learn the art myself. In the mean time I 
am living on the outskirts of life. I want to plunge into the 
midst of it and get in close touch with human nature.” 

“You would find human nature very unlovely. Every 
man is after the almighty dollar these days and the wealthy 
are hated.” 

‘How cynical you are. I never dreamed I was marrying 
acynic. I don’t admire them.” 

“T am acynic by necessity. 
world in rose color.” 

Thus, one by one, I smothered my aspirations and buried 
my ideals in an effort to secure peace. The one bright spot 
in that year of heartache was the thought of my baby that 
was tocome in the spring. As the time drew near the throb- 
bing life of the springtime seemed an expression of the joy in 
my heart because of the new life soon to become mine. 
When trials came I banished them with the thought of the 
joy before me when I should hold the soft, warm body of my 
first-born in myarms. I dreamed of the tiny head nestling 
in the crook of my arm as the little one slept; I dreamed of 
the fragrant breath as the little cheek lay against my own; 
I pictured my happiness as I plunged the rosy body into the 
bath or dressed the little one in the dainty garments I had 
so gladly prepared for his coming—all the sweet, shy dreams 
of the young mother, who loves her child from the first 
moment she is cognizant of its life within her own, came 
thronging to mein my musings. 


I wish I could clothe the 


HE first few weeks after my baby came I felt as if my 

whole being had turned to mother-love. Toward my hus- 
band, my nurse, my servants, my friends I felt that tender 
sense of protection that my child had awakened in my 
heart. The whole world looked rose-colored to my happy 
sight. At first I was too weak to tend the little one. I 
watched the nurse and was content. Asmy strength gradu- 
ally returned I took more and more of the care on myself, 
until Miss Chambers declared she felt neither useful nor 
ornamental. 

One day when the boy was eight weeks old I said to my 
husband: “I am quite strong now and I am going to send 
Miss Chambers away.” 

My husband looked up in surprise, saying: ‘‘Don’t you 
like Miss Chambers? Why send her away?” 

“Ves, [like her, but Iam jealous of her. I want my baby 
all tomyself. | am going to take entire care of him.’’- 

“My dear, you can’t dothat. That isan unheard-of thing 
in a woman in your circumstances, You have been neglect- 
ing your social duties long enough. Now you must fill 
the position you hold as my wife. By no means let Miss 
Chambers go.” 

I stood looking at my husband in silence while the true 
meaning of his words sank jnto my heart. In that first 
year of my married life | had learned that to carry a pack- 
age up my front steps was a social offense; I had learned 
that it was not in good taste for one of my wealth to walk to 
the corner and takea street-car there; I had learned to sub- 
mit myself to the care of a French maid, who did almost 
everything for me but breathe; yet, in my stupidity, I had 
never realized that I could not take care of my own child. 
Always I had pictured my life with my baby as I had seen 
the lives of young mothers in my girlhood days, when I had 
been envious of the treasure life had giventhem. Yet the 
thought of resistance to this arbitrary social code seemed 
hopeless, so I hurried away to hide my tears. 

Soon I became engulfed in the social whirl. I saw less 
and less of my baby as the weeks went by. He seemed not 
to belong to me. My husband appeared to be anxious and 
engrossed, and I saw almost nothing of him. We had no 
true home life. Meaningless dinners which demanded not 
even the courtesy of a call; theater parties where gossip 
and slander filled the time between the acts; receptions, 
dances, teas and balls—all the gay functions of Vanity Fair 
absorbed me. There were always the claims of society or 
business to keep my husband and me apart. In my heart 
was a deep resentment at life. All that I desired most—the 
sweet, true things of life—had slipped through my fingers, 
leaving only glittering baubles behind. Yet I was the 
beautiful, popular social leader of the most exclusive set in 
the city, and I was envied by all! 


UR little son had never been very robust. When he was 

three years old his condition became a source of grave 
anxiety to me. When I at last ventured to speak to my 
husband of my fears he said immediately: ‘‘We will take 
him at once to the best child specialist in the country.” 

When the great doctor saw the boy he lifted him ten- 
derly to his knee and talked with him about his daily life. 
The child answered listlessly and listened with wandering 
attention. After a thorough physical examination the doc- 
tor sent him from the room, and turning to me said: 

“There isn’t much wrong with the little fellow.” 

He then questioned me briefly about his mode of life. 
As I answered he watched me keenly. To some physicians 
God gives the power to read the needs of the human heart. 
When at last the great doctor spoke I think he was pre- 
scribing as much for my heartache as for the child’s health. 

“There is only one thing he needs,” he said. ‘‘He just 
needs mothering. Let the nurse go. Take him to the sea- 
shore where he can live outdoors; take entire care of him 
yourself and mother him to your heart’s content.” 

On our way home my heart was too full for speech. My 
husband, too, was silent. 

When we were alone I said: ‘ The doctor is right. 
child’s life is an unnatural one.” 

“Yes,” he answered; ‘‘I have been thinking of my own 
boyhood; how irksome it was to be dressed and dragged 
out to the park for a walk when I was just aching to play 
ball or make mud-pies. I don’t believe I could have stood it 
if it hadn’t been for the long summers on the old farm. It 
was the farm where our housekeeper lived, and I used to go 


Our 
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My Experiences in New York 
The True Story of a Girl’s Long Struggle in This Big City 


A FOREWORD — Probably no question has been so often asked this magazine by girls 
as: ‘‘ What are my chances if I go to New York to earn my living?’’ or by parents: ‘‘What 
are the conditions our daughter will find if we let her go to New York?”’ 

When the following recital of a girl’s experiences in New York came to us we felt for the 
first time that in this lay the best answer we had ever read to the question that has so insistently 

And we recognized in the experiences of this girl not those 
that came to her alone, but those that have come, as we know from personal knowledge, to 


come to us for so many years. 


hundreds of other girls. 


No one, unless he has experienced it, can begin even to picture, let alone appreciate, the 
utter and heartbreaking loneliness that is suffered by thousands of self-respecting girls amid 
No loneliness is so great and so keen as the 
loneliness in a great city, particularly to a young girl whose goings and comings must 
always be rigidly circumscribed if she is to preserve her self-respect and standing. This 
story is taken directly from life and is absolutely true. 


all the clatter and glitter of New York life. 


I—Trying to Get a Position 


}Y¥Y FATHER died when I was five years 
| old and when the sister whom I shall call 
Alison was two. Mother, always in poor 
health, was left with very little means. 
In the adjoining village lived Doctor Coles 
and his wife, a childless couple, at whose 
home my mother had boarded when she 
taught school in that village before her 
marriage. Hearing of her bereavement 
they came to see her. They saw her chil- 
dren, too, and Alison’s beauty and win- 
someness made conquest at first sight. 
After that Mrs. Coles visited us often to 
ease her hunger for the child. Finally she begged that she 
might take the baby home with her “‘at least for a visit,”’ 
and later tactfully referred to my mother’s straitened cir- 
cumstances and poor health and asked to be allowed to 
adopt the baby. ‘Alison is an unusual child,” she urged. 
“She deserves unusual opportunities. With us she would 
have the best of everything.”’ 

But my mother shook her head and would consent only 
to an extension of the visit. Scarcely had this arrangement 
been made when another change occurred. My mother's 
tate of health became so alarming that she set out with 
me for her father’s home a hundred miles away. Mrs. 
Coles wrote frequently, and her letters glowed with accounts 

t Alison. Then suddenly the letters changed to bulletins; 
\lison was ill with membranous croup. For my mother to 

» to her was impossible, and, even had it been otherwise, 
\Irs. Coles declared that her coming could be of no avail. 
i verything was being done that professional skill could do, 
reénforced by love. When the crisis was past my mother 

as given to understand that, humanly speaking, it was 
wing only to this care that the baby’s life was saved. 
Chen she felt that in any event the child belonged less to 
her than to Doctor and Mrs. Coles. This was in February. 
In March they legally adopted her. In May my mother died. 

For the next ten years I continued to live with my 
grandfather, who was an austere man, and his spinster sister, 
who presided over his household. Grandfather regarded 
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As Told by the Girl Herself 


and worse. This we know. 


We are assured that not a 


New York. 


me with stern disfavor because of my striking resemblance 
to my father, who had defied him years before and had 
persuaded my mother to make a runaway marriage. Aunt 
Jane, herself under the lifelong domination of Grandfather’s 
iron will, was only a degree less stern, although I am sure 
she never meant to be unkind, and often in a frigid fashion 
of her own mitigated Grandfather’s severity. But the 
atmosphere of repression stifles soon or late, and then 
comes the life-or-death struggle for fresh air. 


ZH At fifteen I justified my heritage: I defied my grand- 
father. I had just graduated from the village school when, 
on a chilly evening in a Northern New England June, he 
curtly told me that, having finished school, I was thereafter 
to help him in his woolen mill as bookkeeper. Then I freed 
my mind of its stored-up bitterness. I told Grandfather 
that I would never take one cent of his money; that just 
as soon as I was able I should pay him with interest for 
my maintenance thus far; that, like my mother before me, 
I would teach district school and earn money to go 
through the University of Manchester, to which women 
were admitted on the same terms as men. It was my 
father’s Alma Mater. I would follow in his steps. 

It was all very young and very theatrical. I forgot that 
Grandfather was an old man; that his blood flowed in my 
veins; I forgot everything except that he had made my 
mother suffer in her youth, that he spoke ill of my father, 
and that on me he had wreaked vengeance for my birth. 

The next morning, having obtained money by tempo- 
rarily lending my mother’s watch to a schoolmate who 
admired it excessively and had often begged to borrow it, 
and who received a generous allowance from her parents, 
I took the train for Manchester. There, through old 
friends of my father’s family, | obtained work in the college 
library, entered the college the following fall, and graduated 
from it four years later. 

During all these years I had seen Alison but once—at 
the ‘‘Women’s Prize Reading” of the college in my Senior 
year; she was with the Coleses in the audience and I was one 
of the speakers. Long before then I had discovered that 


single experience is colored or exaggerated. 
the pitfalls of this girl’s seeking: they could not be foreseen nor guarded against. It will 
be said by some that it is not necessary for every girl to go through what this girl has. Not 
every girl, it is true, but ninety out of every hundred girls encounter these terrific dangers 


Nor were the dangers, the temptations and 


Some will take offense at the frankness of this human document: it is, without ques- 
tion, the most outspoken experience ever published in this magazine. But 
so if the facts are to be told and the real conditions truthfully pictured. 
that the good this story of a girl’s life will do to thousands of girls throughout the country, 
and particularly in acquainting parents with the real conditions as they exist in this big, 
cruel and brilliant city, will more than outweigh the jars which the recital will unques- 
tionably give to some sensitive natures, who, sheltered in quiet homes, do not realize how 
dangerously widespread is the ambition of thousands of unsophisticated girls to come to 


it must be 
We believe 
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the Coleses dreaded the possibility of Alison’s ever learning 
that she was not their own child, and that they hardly let 
her out of their sight a minute. She was not allowed to 
go to the public school for fear some one of the pupils 
might tell her she was adopted. 

The town the Coleses lived in was not far from Manchester, 
and my strongest reason for the step I had taken in breaking 
with my grandfather and going to college had been the 
thought that I would be near Alison. She was the only 
living link between me and a happy past; with her was 
connected all I longed for in the years to come. But when 
I heard, soon after arriving in Manchester, that she was 
being brought up in ignorance of her birth I vowed a 
solemn vow that she should never know of our relationship 
through me, nor should the Coleses have any just cause to 
suspect me of a wish to change the plans they had made for 
her. Furthermore I would keep my distance from every one 
who had known our family, and would efface myself as 
much as possible 


WES I was not prepared to learn, however, as I did just 
before my graduation, that the Coleses had been waiting for 
me to leave Manchester before sending Alison 1 og 


that she had been ready for a year past, but that they would 


t W 


o coll ( 


not send her while I was there. The thought that I was in 
the way, standing in Alison’s light, stifled me. I had just 
been offered, and was about to accept, a teacher's position 
in the Manchester Grammar School, but now I resolved to 


gO away at once and leave the coast clear for Alison. 


s3ut where to go? The world seemed very wide and 


desolate. At last I remembered the name of a teachers’ 
agency in New York which [I had heard many people say 
was very energetic in finding positions for applicants. 
Then and there I decided to go to New York as soon 


i€ 


as 


college closed and register in person ; I understood that an 
applicant who was on the ground stood a better chance 
than one at a distance. [ must go somewhere; it might as 
well be New York as any other place. 

So I wrote to the superintendent of the Manchester 
schools that something had occurred which prevented my 
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accepting his kind offer of a position in the grammar school. 
The week after Commencement I started for New York. 

My first view of the great city was intoxicating. The 
roar of traffic, the diversity of street scenes, the bustle of 
the hurrying crowds never for an instant bewildered me: 
I loved it from the start. My natural buoyancy, forced 
to the background heretofore, now sprang to the front: 
the spirit of adventure was strong within me. By the 
calendar it was early in July, otherwise you would never 
have believed it later than the first of May. 

At this time I was nineteen and a half years old. All 
the money I had in the world was seventeen dollars and 
sixty-nine cents, but for any anxiety I experienced on 
that score I might have been a millionaire. The neces- 
sity of soon finding work caused me no_disquietude. 
Four years earlier I had started out from Grandfather's 
on a similar quest, and the memory of that experience 
probably —subconsciously—gave me courage now, but I 

wasted no time thinking about it: there was too much 
that was interesting to see. All I remember is the joy 
of finding at the journey’s end such delightful pictures as 
my first glimpse of New York disclosed. 

‘In view of my circumstances July does not seem an 
auspicious time for entrance into the metropolis; further- 
more the usual midsummer business lull was deepened by 
the hazards of a Presidential year. But no stagnation of 
any kind was apparent to my eyes as from the Grand 
Central Station steps I looked out on Forty-second 
Street. By-and-by a news-stand caught my eyes, and 
there in plain sight was the newspaper I had read daily 
in Manchester. My suitcase was too heavy to carry, so 
I left it on the steps as confidently as if I were in the girls’ 
reading-room in college, darted through the crowd, threw 
down two pennies on the stand, picked up a copy of the 
newspaper and made my way back to the place where I 
had left my luggage. A portly policeman, who, it turned 
out, had been watching me, was guarding the suitcase, 
and he began to reprove me for my carelessness. 

“Ves, I know,’ I murmured apologetically, ‘but I had 
to get my newspaper.”’” Then I rattled off the boarding- 
house address with which an elderly acquaintance in 
Manchester had provided me and asked the policeman 
the easiest way to get to it. 

“Stranger in town, ain’t ye?” 

I nodded. ‘‘ Don’t know a soul.” 

“That’s what I thought when I see ye runnin’ away 
from this,’ with his club he motioned toward my bag. 
“Better not do that again, or ye’ll be one suitcase shy.” 
Then he gave me explicit directions for reaching my des- 
tination. 

It all sounded rather complicated. 
say that again?’ I asked very earnestly. 

“Sure,” he laughed, and repeated it. I thanked him. 
At that he laughed again and put me on my car. 


“Will you please 


WEE The brownstone fronts of West Twent y- —— Street 
were so very much alike that I ventured to climb the 
steps of Number — only after careful scrutiny. A boy 
in buttons opened the door, and when I mentioned the 
name of the acquaintance in Manchester who had recom- 
mended me to this boarding-house he ushered me into 
the drawing-room and departed to announce my arrival 
to the landlady. 

While awaiting her I examined my surroundings with 
the eye of untrained curiosity: the room was high- 
ceilinged, long and dark and crowded with massive 
furniture. Some tapestry of somber hue depicted wood- 
land scenes, and in a niche in the wall stood a piece of 
statuary; a couple of large-sized oil paintings, too, 
impressed me with a sense of metropolitan magnificence. 
The President’s house in Manchester held nothing in 
the least degree like this. Suddenly I remembered my 
seventeen dollars and sixty-two cents and shifted uneasily 
on the sofa by the door. 

But the landlady coming up from the basement 
breakfast-room was already bustling through the hall. 
Hearing her step I sat up a little straighter. After the 
preliminary inquiries for the woman in Manchester who 
had sent me there she led up to business. 

“Do you expect to be in town all summer?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ I said. 

“The reason I ask,” explained the 
because it will make a difference in the price. I keep a 
first-class house, you understand, but the summer rates 
are very low. So many people go away when it gets to 
be dog-days that I close the dining-room in this house 
by August first. But I have a house opposite, where 
the dining-room is never closed, and whoever rooms in 
this house in summer goes across the way to me als.” 

“But couldn’t I room over there, too?” 

“Oh, no,” declared the landlady with an impressive 
gesture; ‘‘all the rooms in that house are taken by the 
year. Very select parties they are, too. Been with me 
seven seasons, some of ’em. So you see I can’t take 
transients over there. We keep this house open as an 
accommodation, you understand, and it’ll be cheaper for 
you to room here than to go elsewhere. There’s lots of 
houses in this locality that it ain’t safe for a young girl 
to step inside of, but under my roof you need never 
have a fear. Of course there won’t be many people here 
right in the dead of summer, but you won’t be alone in 
the house—at least not much of the time. One of the 
chambermaids from across the way takes care of the 
rooms and fetches over the ice-water regular every night 
at nine, so you see you'll be provided for same’s if it was 
the height of the season. An’ I can let you have a room 
on the top floor very cheap.” 


landlady, ‘‘is 





24% In response to an inquiring glance she mentioned 
the lowest summer rate. It was about twice as much as I| 
had expected; however there seemed to be no alternative, 

I engaged the room. Then the boy in buttons was 
sent to show me upstairs. The three long flights seemed 
to take me very near the sky and the hall bedrooms 
seemed small indeed, but remembering that seventeen 
dollars and sixty-two cents would not last long even in 
these cramped quarters I 1: uckad at my reflection in the 
cracked looking-glass, and presently, with hat and suit 
brushed carefully, I set out to find the teachers’ agency 
in Union Square which had been highly recommended to 
me in Manchester. 

Having found it I also found a roomful of applicants 
for positions sitting around in various’ attitudes of 
restlessness, and watching furtively a brisk woman who 
darted here and there, her every motion bespeaking 


great executive ability, and determination as well not to 
be waylaid. Occasionally she would pause before some 
applicant with: ‘Ah, Miss Barry, did you see Professor 
Yates?” or she would ward off some impatient one witha 
decisive: ‘‘To be sure, Miss Caine, but you should 
have accepted that position in the West. Frequently 
she held conferences in a room beyond, from the doorway 
of which she summoned different candidates from time 
to time to meet school princ ipals. Meantime her 
assistants in the outer office did the best they could. One 
of them, a sweet-faced girl with dimples, now approached 
me que stioningly. 

‘‘T wanted to see Mrs. Y orke,” said I. 

“Mrs. Yorke is very busy, as you see. She has 
appointments right up to the middle of the afternoon. 
Is there anything: I can do?” 

“Yes, there is,” I confessed. ‘I'll wait all day if need 
be, but I just have to see Mrs. Yorke some time before 
night. Will you let me havea word with her at the first 
opportunity ? 

“With pleasure, but,’ shrugging her shoulders, ‘‘I’m 
afraid it will be a long wait.’”” Then shesmiled and nodded 
toward some magazines and newspapers on a table in 
the center of the room. 

But the people were far more interesting than any 
magazine. Particularly did Mrs. Yorke herself appeal 
to me. Wherever she went my eyes followed her. Her 
memory for names and faces was drawn on constantly: 
she never blundered once. I admired the way she talked, 
and the authoritative manner in which she disposed of 
cases that were referred to her for immediate action. 


2ZS5 At last some time in the afternoon there was a lull 
and she came toward my corner of the room. When I 
realized that I was really her objective point I rose, and, 
with shining eyes, stood smiling up at her; she was a 
large woman and gave one the idea of tremendous 
strength. She must have understood how genuine was 
my admiration, for she laid a hand caressingly on my 
shoulder as she asked, ‘‘ And what are you doing here?” 

a waiting, gear Co IA 

‘And you’ve been waiting for hours. 
have perseverance. Come into the other room.’ 

The other room was quieter. Mrs. Yorke motioned 
me to a chair and took one herself, saying that she was 
sorry to have kept me waiting so long. 

‘It didn’t seem long,” I replied. 
you,” 

She smiled. ‘‘ But you didn’t come here to watch me: 

‘““No, I came fora position. I w ant one in two oa 


You c ertainly 


“T was watching 


Mrs. Yorke threw up her hands. ‘In two weeks? At 
this time of year? Why didn’t you apply be fore?” 

“Why, I only graduated last Wednesday.” 

‘‘But you should have registered six months ago. The 


great majority of positions for the coming sc hool year 
are filled in the spring vacation. Of course vacancies 
do occur later, particularly in September, just before 
the schools reopen, but there’s very little doing in mid- 
summer. This was an unusually busy day for this time of 
year, but even so, almost everybody came by appointment. 
And here you say you want a position in two weeks at 
the outside ?”’ 

‘““Mrs. Yorke,” I said very earnestly, for the lack of 
money grew upon me every hour in New York, “‘it 
isn’t that I simply want a position in two weeks. I have 
to have one then.” 

“Why?” 

‘Because all the 
dollars.” 

‘Would you accept a position anywhere? 

‘Beggars mustn’t be choosers,’”’ said I, 
I like New York pretty well.” 

‘‘How long have you been here?” 

‘‘Since this morning.” 

‘Who’s with you?” 

‘Nobody.” 

She gave me a shrewd glance from her gray eyes. 
me, did you run away from home?” 
'nflinchingly I met her glance. 

‘How old are you?” 

‘“Nineteen and a half.” 

‘Suppose we can’t find teaching for you in two weeks— 
and I haven’t the least idea we can—will you do some- 
thing else?’ 

‘I'll do anything you tell me to 


money I have is less than eighteen 


” 


“but—but 


Tell 


“Thaven’t any home.” 


, said I. 


ZH With that she led me into the outer office. Every 


one had gone except the assistant who had spoken to me 


earlier in the day. Mrs. Yorke addressed her in her 
brisk, decisive way. ‘‘ Miss Browne,” she said, ‘‘here’s 
a girl who is nineteen and a half years old. I don't 


know her name or where she comes from, but we're 
going to keep her in New York. Give her an application 
blank to fill out now before she goes and let me have it 
the first thing in the morning.”’ Turning to me she said: 
‘“Come in about noon tomorrow. Don’t expect anything 
then,’’ she warned me, noticing my hopeful attitude, ‘‘ but 
just call on general principles. Come in every day.” 
Then she went into the other room and closed the door. 

Miss Browne gave me an application blank which I 
filled out with the greatest care; then I paid the regis- 
tration fee of two dollars, blithely bade her good-by, and 
mingled with the Broadway crowds again. It was long 
past noon, but I was too excited to think of food; with 
many pauses at shop windows I wandered back to the 
corner of my street and stood there gazing in perplexity 
at the cable cars that were clanging up and down Broad- 
way. A policeman chanced to notic eme, and approaching 
asked, ‘‘ Where do ye want to go? 

“‘Whatever place is farthest for five cents. 
want to be back here by half-past six o’clock.” 

The policeman told me to take a certain car to a certain 
point, transfer there to a certain other car and ride to the 
end of the line. ‘‘Do the same thing comin’ back and 
that should land ye here by half-past six.” 

I followed his instructions and spent a delightful after- 
noon onthe open cars. All toosoon I found myself again 
climbing the front steps of the boarding-house. The 
servant who opened the door said dinner was in progress, 
so I went to the dining-room, where I was introduced to 
the guests of the establishment. Most of them were 
women: none of them was young. I found out later that 
the occupants of the landlady’s other house across the 
street dubbed this one ‘‘ The Old Ladies’ Home.’ The 
conversation turned on the summer plans of the company, 


But I 





but I was chiefly occupied with the wonder of being in 
New York and with the kindness of every one. 

My heart was full of gratitude as I climbed once more 
to the hall bedroom and there reviewed the happenings 
of the day. Mrs. Yorke especially appeared like a good 
angel in my thought of her: she had said they would 
keep me in New York. So this was going to be home! 
This big city—this small room! I could not remember 
any home. But with a sense of belonging in this new 
environment I looked around the room, making a mental 
note of the furnishings, and peered up at the walls. They 
would be less bare when the pictures I had brought were 
hung, and as soon as I was able I would buy another 
chair. On the bureau lay the newspaper I had bought 
that morning. That morning! It seemed centuries 
since then. By the sputtering gasjet I tried to read, but 
soon abandoned the attempt, for the monotonous rumble 
of the elevated trains over on Sixth Avenue rolled in 
through the open window at frequent intervals, heavy 
wth soporific influence. The maid appeared with ice- 
water and let down the folding bed. As I said my prayers 
Alison seemed very far away. This was another world. 
Wouldn’t it be beautiful if she could be here too? Of 
course I knew she couldn’t, but I fell asleep wishing that 
she could, and dreamed of transferring from one car to 
another where I saw her always a little way ahead. 


WES For the next two weeks, according to instructions 
from Mrs. Yorke, I called every day at her office in Union 
Square, but there was nothing for me. The small supply 
of money was dwindling rapidly, and, in consequence, 
the spirit of adventure died a sudden death. But hope 
revived when on the sixteenth morning I found at the 
breakfast-table a note from her telling me to report at 
her office at ten o’clock that day. 

Prompt to the minute I walked into the office, thinking 
I was prepared even to teach school in China should that 
necessity arise. But Mrs. Yorke’s first words were a 
surprise: ‘‘What is your attitude toward woman suf- 
frage?”’ she inquired. 

“““Woman suffrage’?”’ 
don’t believe in it.” 

““H’m—that’s too bad,’’ mused Mrs. Yorke. ‘I don’t 
mean personally, but as a business proposition. In 
everything else you’re the very person for this place.” 
She then went on to explain that a certain Mrs. Grey, a 
woman of wealth and social prominence, was about to 
start a society for improving the condition of working- 
girls. Mrs. Grey’s husband had died recently and she 
proposed to devote her time and money now to philan- 
thropy. At the outset she wished to find a young woman 
whom she could train in all branches of her work. An 
ardent suffragist herself, she would prefer some one in 
sympathy with that phase of her activity. ‘‘ However, 
she may like to try her hand on you,” laughed Mrs. Yorke. 
‘If she can convince you of the desirability of votes for 
women you'll be worth a great deal to the cause.” 

At this I shook my head. 

Mrs. Yorke held up a finger warningly. 
vital matter, anyway, at this stage. 
quarrel with your bread and butter.” 


I repeated blankly. ‘Why I 


“It’s not a 
’ 
And you mustn't 


“‘No, I can’t afford to do that,’’ I said. ‘‘But I must 
be honest.”’ 
“Well, be honest. But don’t be belligerent. Mrs. 


Grey is a fine woman and much older and wiser than you 
are. In everything but this you would be ideal for her, 
and I shall tell her so.”’ 

With that she sat down to her desk, wrote a note and 
sent me with it to the home of Mrs. Grey. 


NEE The house had every outward appearance of being 
closed for the summer, but when I rang the bella care- 
taking person in calico let me into the shrouded hall, 


saying as she did so: ‘‘ Mrs. Grey is staying in the 
country, Miss, but she came in town last night. After 


breakfast she went out for a drive. We expect her back 
any minute now.” Then, laying my letter of introduc- 
tion on a table in the hall, she led me through the house 
to a large room at the back, where fresh flowers, news- 
papers, magazines and a littered writing-table lent an 
air of occupancy. 

I took up a magazine and was scanning the 
contents when the doorbell rang again. A moment later 
Mrs. Grey, with soft silken swish, entered the room—a 
small, slender figure, feminine to the finge rtips. 

“Mrs. Yorke writes me,” she said, coming forward 
with the letter in her hand, ‘that you are the young 
lady I am looking for, and,” with a kind glance from the 
dark, deep-lidded eyes, ‘I’m inclined to think so, too.” 

Then, in a vo'ce which was music to my ears, she 
questioned me, and told me what she hoped to do. 
In her talk there was much of helpfulness, much of im- 
proving conditions which she referred to as ‘“‘deplorable,”’ 
much of perfecting a system of practical benevolence. 
But there was not a word of ‘‘woman’s rights.’ 

By-and-by she said: ‘‘ Miss Baldwin, I should like to 
engage you as secretary,’ and she mentioned a salary 
which seemed to me munificent. ‘We will call it ‘secre- 
tary,’’’ she explained, ‘‘snce some name is desirable, 
but really I can’t tell what your work will be. At the 
outset details are rather vague, you know, but I shall 
look on you as my personal representative. I suppose 
that sounds rather terrifying, but I shall expect to train 
you first. J am convinced you will fit in admirably with 
the whole scope of the work. What do you think of it ?”’ 
I hesitated and she went on quickly: ‘‘Of course the 
salary I mentioned is only to begin with. I should 
naturally increase it as you gained in experience.” 

‘Oh, it isn’t that,’”’ I burst out. ‘‘ You are very gen- 


table of 


erous, but—didn’t Mrs. Yorke tell you? I don’t want 
to vote.” 
Mrs. Grey heaved a sigh of relief. “Is that all? 


’ 


Why you couldn’t, even if you wanted to.’ 

“I know, now. It’s all right for the present, but I 
can’t take a position under false pretenses. You're going 
to change things, aren’t you? 

Mrs. Grey leaned back in her chair, 
musical laugh rippled through the room. 
by your confidence. In all seriousness, 
hope we are going to change things in good time.” 

‘Well,” I said, “it would be beautiful to see you every 
day, and—I need the money, too—but—I—don’t believe 
in. woman suffrage.’’ Solemnly I looked at her. ‘‘I 


and her low, 
‘I’m flattered 
Miss Baldwin, I 
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A Princess of Porto Bello 


How She Learned the Lesson Love Had Taught Another Princess Long Ago: By Marion Whitney 


Sy F810 THE first far-off shriek of the tug Porto 

, \ mM Bello shook off her noontide lethargy, and, 
\ | bestirring herself, sauntered leisurely— 

three hundred Jamaicans, three white men 

| and one woman strong—to the narrow 

| plank which constitutes her imposing 

| wharf. The mantle of those bygone days 

| when high-born Spanish galleons and gal- 

lant merchant craft thronged her now 

deserted waters and acknowledged her 

queen of the Panama Coast rested still 

! upon her fallen shoulders, and, tenacious of 

this dignity, she rose, as always, magnificently to the occasion 

of the bi-weekly visit of their degenerate descendant, the 

‘“‘Water Nymph.” There was the usual mild excitement as 

the little steamer staggered into sight, steadied herself a 

moment and then lurched uncertainly through the gateway 

of emerald cliffs. That was a moment to strike the eye 

and soul of the beholder, when, against a waste of sea and 

long monotonous coast-line, with the passing of those 

magic portals, one comes, unexpectant, upon Porto Bello, 

mountain-guarded, wave-caressed, sparkling in shimmering 

blues and greens and golds, lying in lovely abandon like 

some fairy Sleeping Beauty among the ruins of her past. 
Unfortunately, how- 

ever, the jealous Carib- 

bean has so arranged 

that the most beauty- 

loving passenger is con- 

scious at that moment of 

but one organ, and sees 

in the palm-fringed har- 

bor merely relief for that 

tortured member. The 

polite subterfuges of 

centuries are routed by 

the sinuous contortions 

of that smiling sea; 

one is openly, bla- 

tantly, defiantly 

seasick and recks 

not who knows it. 

Hence it is that, de- 

spite her beauty Cs 

and her past, only ae 

the hardiest of tour- sn gaa at 

ists finds his way to 

Porto Bello. It is 

not surprising, 

therefore, that 

Porto Bello felt an 

anticipatory thrill 

at the sight of two 

petticoats flutter- 

ing in the wind; the thrill 

had become electric as the 

foremost of these took defi- 

nite shape, and had deep- 

ened to mad palpitations 

by the time it had actually 

landed and was trailing its 

languid grace up the beach. 

Small wonder that unso- 

phisticated Porto Bello 

should stand dumb and 

transfixed before a face and 

form which had brought 

two continents to their 

knees. 


WEE Even seasickness, 

that most unbecoming of 

maladies, had only deep- ¢ //_\" a / 
: ; : ee le se 

ened a little the creamy 47 oo 

pallor of her cheek and * 

shadowed ever so slightly 

the dark glory of her eyes. These the Vision turned upon 

the concentrated stare of Porto Bello with a superb indiffer- 

ence alike to its curiosity and its adoration, and addressed 

itself imperiously to the nearest bystander in a voice as 

trailing and silken as her aforementioned petticoat. 

‘““Can you tell me where I can find ’’ she began, and 
then stopped short in mingled doubt and astonishment. 

He was a stalwart voung fellow of nineteen or twenty, 
with an easy grace of bearing in striking contrast with his 
rough clothes and general grimy appearance. The pleasant 
smile with which he had turned at her query froze upon his 
lips as he met her startled gaze. They stared at one another 
in a mutual amazed dismay. Womanlike she first found 
speech and voiced a sentiment worthy of her sex. 

“Gerald!” she said. ‘What extraordinary clothes you 
are wearing!”’ 

Young Hamilton surveyed his despised garments with 
some injured pride. ‘‘They’re my working clothes,” he 
explained. ‘‘ We don’t dig the canal, as a rule, in fro¢ k coats 
and top hats.’ With an obvious effort he strove to rise 
manfully to the occasion and took a dubious step toward 
her. “I’d better wait until I’m cleaned up to kiss you,” he 
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observed—a proposition to which Miss Hamilton assented 
with manifest relief. ‘‘For pity’s sake, Barbara, whatever 
are you doing here?”’ 

Miss Hamilton, swinging her lace parasol in nonchalant 
unconcern, hurled her bomb full into peaceful Porto Bello. 
‘“‘T have come to visit you,’ she announced calmly. “ Please 
take me to your house at once. I am so tired and hungry.” 


ZH Her stricken brother had collapsed limply upon a con- 
venient cayuga near at hand. “Visit me!” he repeated 
in open and inhospitable consternation. ‘‘Great Scott, 
Barbara, are you laboring under the fond delusion that this 
is Newport? This is Porto Bello, my dear girl, wild and 
woolly even for Panama, and in its more festive moments 
warranted to make an Arizona mining camp look like a 
prayer-meeting. ‘My house,’ as you delicately refer to it, 
consists of a rocky cot in a room I share with four other 
fellows.”” He surveyed his sister helplessly, from the Paris 
hat resting on her faultless coiffure to the toe of her patrician 
boot, and ended logically: ‘‘The boat goes back again in an 
hour to Colon; you can leave then, and I’ll try and run up 
Sunday to see you there.” 

Miss Hamilton, undisturbed, had listened in silence to these 
arguments. Circumstances had yet to be found so bold 
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as to oppose them- fia 
selves to her sovereign 
will. ‘“‘I will stay with 
some of the ladies here 
” she began. 

‘“‘There’s only one,” interrupted Gerald with suspicious 
promptness: ‘‘ Mrs. Barrows, the doctor's wife. She’s the 
sweetest little soul in the world and would take you in ina 
minute, but she’s got three kids and a place hardly big 
enough to turn around in as it is. You never could stand 
it two seconds.” 

“T will stay with her,” his sister terminated the inter- 
view sweetly. ‘ Please introduce me to her, and then will you 
call Celeste, Gerald, and ask her to see about my trunks?” 

Young Hamilton’s acquaintance with his sister was very 
limited. His childhood held no memories of her while she 
was being educated abroad, and his boyhood vacations only 
dazzling visions of her on her way to opera or ball. But he 
recognized the finality of that note in the silver voice. 
‘“Who is Celeste?”’ he inquired hopelessly. 

“Why, my maid,” she explained blankly. ‘Who else 


5) 


should it bes 


“Oh, Barbara,” cried poor Gerald, roused again to pas- 
sionate protest, ‘‘can’t we pass her off for our sister or 
cousin or something? You don’t know how hard it’s been 
for me, what with the Governor’s being so horribly rich, and 
that sissy bringing-up I had in Europe, and my awful 
Willie-boy name. Please don’t let any one hear you say it,” 
he warned her anxiously; ‘‘every one here calls me ‘Ham.’ 
And just as I’m beginning to live it all down and making 
them all forget it, here you come to visit me with a maid in 
Porto Bello, and going to marry a Count into the bargain! 
Is he anywhere about?” he demanded, looking around. 

“He is not,” asserted Miss Hamilton briefly. ‘‘ That’s the 
reason I came up here. I was taking that Southern trip on 
the Royal Mail, and was afraid he would try to meet me in 
Panama, so I left word I was coming to visit you up the 
coast. I thought he couldn’t find me here,”’ she concluded. 

Her brother was regarding her with a softened mien. 
“Poor old girl,” he said sympathetically, “I expect its 
pretty tough on you. He probably is an awful ass.’ He 
heaved a magnanimous, if somewhat ungallant, sigh. ‘‘ You 
can stay,’ he announced heroically. ‘But please do get 
rid of that Celeste woman.” 

His misery was so genuine that, in the end, Miss Hamilton 
made a tremendous concession, and Celeste, an hour later, 

along with two of the offend- 
ing trunks, was again assigned 
to the surging deep. 


ZS Miss Hamilton had ac- 
cepted, rather cursorily, both 
Mrs. Barrows’s warmly prof- 
fered hospitality and her evi- 
dent admiring delight in. the 
girl’s loveliness. The Doctor’s 
wife herself bore traces of a 
delicate blonde beauty. The 
tropical sun had bleached her 
yellow hair and scorched to 
leather her fair skin, but it 
had been powerless against the 
sunshine of her smile and the 
blue of her sweet eyes. Even 
Barbara felt herself responding 
to her winning charm. 

“We are so glad to know 
Mr. Hamilton’s sister,’’ Mrs. 
Barrows told her as 
they talked together 
in the shade of the 
hospital tent while 
waiting for the men 
to remove traces of 
the quarry before 
luncheon. ‘“ We all 
think so much of 
your brother here: 
he is such a splendid 
young fellow; and 
the Doctor and Mr. 
Kent—of course he 
has written you all 
about Mr. Kent— 
think he has a great 
future before him. 
And he is sucha lov- 
able boy: heand Mr. 
Kent have made it 
so pleasant for us 
here, and my chil- 
dren think they 


eA aA, , exist solely for their 
ty, / benefit. You must 
“ fll be very proud of 

j him.” 
Barbara did not 
if explain that a volu- 
at , minous correspondence had 
- scarcely flourished between her- 


self and her brother, nor that her 

predominating sensation at the 

present moment was not so much 

pride as blank, unmitigated astonishment. At home they 
were wont rather to regard Gerald as the prodigal son, who, 
shaking the respectable dust—and automobile dust at that 
of New York from his wayward feet, lingered in foreign 
pigstys. It was not so much the boyish scrape which had 
terminated abruptly his college days and sent him on a tour 
around the world as the strange determination he had 
reached while passing through Panama to remain there and 
help dig the canal, instead of returning home to the life of 
the gilded youth of his native city. ‘Let him alone,” Mr. 
Hamilton, Senior, had said indulgently, when he had read 
his enthusiastic epistle announcing this resolution, ‘‘he’ll 
be sick of it ina month.”” But that had been nearly a year 
ago, and Gerald’s sunburnt countenance certainly i 


mani- 
fested no apparent distaste for his present career. Barbara 
remembered vaguely now that Kent had figured largely in 


that letter as the name of the fellow-passenger whom Gerald 
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had met on his way to Colon, and had visited later up the 
coast, and who had seemed to be largely responsible for 
his peculiar conduct. She looked with a new interest at 
her brother and the man who followed him. 

He wore the same khaki suit, high boots and rough 
flannel shirt which had called forth Barbara’s criticism, 
but he carried them with an air which made them seem 
fittest garments fora feast. It was not so much the high 
carriage of his head, nor his slow Southern speech, nor 
the unmistakable marks of breeding which stamped him 
with Gerald and the Doctor, as a certain quiet power and 
inner strength which swayed one before he even spoke. 
Barbara felt and resented it dimly even while she was 
noting critically hair of a dark, if decided, red, gray eyes 
with a peculiar steadiness of look and a rather stern mouth 
and chin. He could not have been called handsome in any 
sense of the word, but, looking at him, it was not quite so 
hard to understand why an impressionable boy had thrown 
up a life of luxury to work at the side of a man like this. 


3246 He said very little during luncheon; in fact, none 
of them did. Inthe beginning they had been very merry 
and had tried to make quite a little féte over Barbara’s 
being with them, but any spirit of hilarity must have died 
a pitiful death under her disdainful silence. It was some- 
thing of a rude awakening, it must be confessed, for five 
senses which had been tenderly nursed, shielded and 
incense-fed through all of their twenty-five years of 
existence, to be plunged suddenly into a Porto Bello 
eating-house, and Miss Hamilton succumbed completely 
under the shock. 

The little dining-room held a dazzling background of 
sea and sky, the coarse cloth was white, and a bowl of 
scarlet hibiscus lent an air of cheerful festivity; but 
swinging doors unfortunately gave brief, hideous glimpses 
of, on the one hand, the main room beyond, where the 
brawn of the canal were reénforcing themselves sub- 
stantially for further efforts, and, on the other, the smoky 
kitchen from which vast and unsavory quantities of 
food were sent for their consumption. Barbara tried in 
vain to shut eyes, ears and nostrils against the clatter 
of dishes, the rude laughter of the men, the unpalatable 
odors, but with the arrival of the greasy soup, served in 
plates which might have fallen from a skyscraper and 
suffered no damage from their descent, she retreated into 
stony aloofness from which, in wondering horror, she 
watched the others eat. 

“The great advantage of having a can-opener instead 
of a cook,” Gerald had explained, ‘‘is that he is so abso- 
lutely dependable. You know what you are going to get, 
and, sad to say, you get it. It’s the same way with the 
Panama tin cow,” he continued, as he poured into his 
coffee the thick, yellow liquid which serves as understudy 
for milk in the tropics. ‘‘Grant that it has a strange and 
untoothsome flavor! Grant that it does not resemble 
milk at all, still it never runs dry. Three cheers for the 
cold storage!” 

“Can you believe it?’’ Mrs. Barrows appealed in her 
pretty way to Barbara. ‘‘Some men down here become 
so fond of the condensed milk that they insist on having 
it still when they go back to civilization and really-truly 
cows. It seems incredible, doesn’t it?” 

“It does indeed,”’ assented Miss Hamilton dryly. 

After that the conversation began to languish; and 
the end of the meal found them all rather rigid and un- 
comfortable, with Gerald a very unhappy red. “I told 
you how it would be,” he reproached his sister as soon 
as they were alone. ‘‘I knew you would think it was 
pretty bad ——”’ 

“Pretty bad!’’ shuddered Miss Hamilton. 
beyond all words. I must go at once, Gerald. 
stand another hour of it.” 
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NZS It was then that for the first time in her life she 
faced a situation with which neither her beauty, her wealth 
nor the power of the Hamilton name seemed able to cope. 
Gerald explained to her patiently again and again the 
necessity of waiting for the return of the ‘‘ Water Nymph”; 
there was no boat in Porto Bello which could take her to 
Colon even if any one could be spared to go with her. It 
was an unusually busy time and they needed every man. 
What vessels there were in Colon were in use for the 
Canal. That was the part which left Miss Hamilton 
breathless with amazed indignation: that any paltry 
consideration of the Canal could stand in the way of a 
caprice of hers; that, and Gerald’s last imploring sen- 
tence: ‘It’s only three days, Barbara; surely you are 
game enough to stand it.” 

Miss Hamilton ceased then in icy acquiescence, and 
entrenched herself under the plea of a headache in Mrs. 
Barrows’s hastily improvised guest chamber, indifferent 
alike to her hostess’s gentle overtures, the Doctor’s kindly 
interest, and the seductive glimpses of the blue-eyed little 
Barrowses, who, whenever their mother’s restraining eye 
was removed, peered in in shy curiosity at the strange 
lady who lay with her face to the wall, and, alone in their 
small world, greeted them with neither smiles nor bland- 
ishments. She remained impervious to even the flattering 
comment of “Buster,” an engaging youth of angelic 
countenance, and deeds which far belied it, who announced 
solemnly after a careful inspection: ‘‘ Muvver, she is the 
fairy Pwincess wight out of the book. 
twunk ?”’ 

Gerald visited her dutifully in his few moments of 
leisure, as she persistently excused herself from joining 
them at meals. Of Kent she saw nothing at all until the 
morning of her deliverance, as she termed it to them 
flatteringly. That day for the first time she emerged 
from her seclusion and announced her desire to see some- 
thing of the place in the few hours left her. Kent was 
delegated as her guide, a rdle he accepted with grave, 
although—Barbara_ wonderingly observed—far from 
enthusiastic courtesy. He took her first to the great dam 
which had brazenly implanted itself in the heart of the 
jungle, and with a blare of steam shovel, traction engine 
and dynamite was assaulting the outraged side of the 
peaceful, ruin-crowned mountain. A disreputable figure 
directing the work, of cheerful and exceedingly dirty 
countenance, waved to them in gay salute. : 

‘““How can he,” demanded Miss Hamilton of Kent in 
utter incomprehension, ‘“‘like to work like that and live 
in this fearful place when he could be having a good time 
at home ?”’ 

“*Gerald has good stuff in him,’’ Kent answered slowly. 
“Too good to be lounging around clubs and pink teas in 


Is her cwown in her 


New York. Can’t you see?”’” He threw back his head. 
his gray eves blackening in his earnestness. “It’s a man’s 
work he’s doing. It’s something that gets into your blood 
if you’re the right sort—that joy of achievement, of 
seeing something work out under your hand and brain. 
Why, this Canal here—I know men come here mainly for 
the almighty dollar, and some of the pettiness about the 
details makes you sick, but I tell you the work here grips 
you like a vise once you’re in it, and you can’t let it go— 
that little strip of land widening to meet two oceans. 
Why, we’re making history, Ham and I.” 

“It’s very noble of you, I’m sure,” Barbara returned 
indifferently. She spoke with an added lightness in that 
something in his sincerity, his enthusiasm, his eager look 
and tone, had inexplicably set her blasé blood to tingling, 
and Miss Hamilton resented profoundly this phenomenon. 
‘Personally, I’m afraid I prefer fiction and having real 
cream in my coffee.” 

Kent had relapsed into his usual impassive manner 
‘“As you don’t seem to care for the glorious future,” he 
suggested, ‘‘suppose we try the hoary past. I’ll row you 
across to the sixteenth century.” 

The strident roar of dam and quarry, the fevered rush, 
the strenuous modernity of the little American settlement, 
fell from them as the cayuga, under Kent’s strong, steady 
strokes, shot across the bay. Seemingly there was less 
than a mile of gleaming water between the two Porto 
Bellos; in reality they lay worlds apart, facing one another 
in the eternal bitter antagonism of the Old and the New, 
the Picturesque and the Practical, the South and the 
North. The exiled spirit of the tropics, voluptuous, 
caressing, whispering of moonlit nights, of jasmine- 
scented gardens, of love that knows no tomorrow, before 
they had even beached their canoe rose to clasp them in 
her tender arms and make them hers. 

‘Did we just see anything so incongruous as a dam?” 
Barbara asked. ‘‘ And there surely can’t be such a spot 
as New York?” 

“Doesn't it make 
modern and young?” 
hension. 
here.” 


ou feel degradingly crude and 
cent responded in quick compre- 
““Methuselah himself would feel a mere boy 


WH In truth, the Spirit of the Past brooded, an almost 
palpable presence, over old Porto Bello. Through the 
palm-girdled village, where sleepy-eyed natives lounged 
before their thatched huts, and naked brown babies 
sprawled solemnly in the sunlight; in the town itself, 
where adobe houses of faded blues and pinks dropped 
over the wide, grassy street quaint overhanging balconies, 
where once high-born Spanish ladies leaned to the strains 
of amorous guitars below; past the crumbling convent 
walls; through wide meadows of intensest green; to the 
scarred old fort itself, still gallantly rearing, in its ruins 
and defeat, its broken towers over the city that was no 
more, the Presence stalked beside them, lowering their 
voices and forcing from them a reluctant reverence for 
that ancient glory which had vanished from even the 
memories of men. The very blaze of the tropical sunlight, 
the blinding turquoise and emerald of sky and sea, the 
glow of scarlet hibiscus and purple orchids, only seemed 
to weave a deeper spell of dim, impenetrable remoteness. 

‘‘And today,’ mused Kent, as he startled from their 
immediate vicinity the too adventurous swine, ‘‘the 
poetic pig roams here at will; ‘tempus fugit’.’’ Miss 
Hamilton was watching him curiously. He seemed 
strangely oblivious to any effect of her delicate loveliness 
against the gray, ivy-hung casement. He was staring 
instead at the moss-grown walls of the crumbling old 
chamber with its cruel scars of battle and age. ‘‘ You 
know,” he explained, ‘‘when Morgan, the pirate, sacked 
the town the game old Spanish governor, when he found 
it was all up with them, gathered together every soul in 
this place—perhaps in this very room—and blew himself, 
the fort and every man, woman and child in Porto 
Bello to Kingdom Come.” 

“It is far more likely,’”’ announced Miss Hamilton 
cynically, moved again by that disconcerting, resentful 
stir of sympathy, “that he first took every precaution to 
save his own skin and then opened the gates to the 
English.” 

“You don’t really think that,’ cried Kent, startled 
into unfeigned protest. ‘‘I know he couldn’t have been 
such a cad as that.’’ He laughed a little at his own 
earnestness. “‘Somehow I believe confoundedly in that 
old chap,” he confessed boyishly. ‘‘He’s one of my 
heroes.” 
Miss Hamilton’s exquisite brow still expressed unbe- 
lief. ‘‘It may be he did do it,”” she conceded generously ; 
‘but at least you will admit that the ‘blownees’ probably 
would have preferred a less glorious, likewise less speedy, 
exit from this world.” 

Kent shook his stubborn red head. ‘I gather, how- 
ever, you would have objected strenuously had you been 
there?” he queried. 

Miss Hamilton assented with firmness, but on second 
thought amended her statement. ‘I don’t know, after 
all,”’ she said, ‘‘that I would not prefer the unpleasant 
and messy method of being blown up to not getting out 
of Porto Bello at all.” 


ZH It was on top of this remark that Gerald met them 
on their return with a face of tragicimport. ‘‘ It’s too bad 
you don’t care for Porto Bello, Barbara,” he announced 
in a desperate effort to carry off lightly a painful situa- 
tion, “because she is evidently attached to you. They 
discovered two yellow-fever cases among the men this 
morning—after it’s been stamped out so thoroughly for 
so long—and now we're all in quarantine for goodness 
knows how long!” 


It was not until a week later that Miss Hamilton 
suddenly awoke fully to a situation as disagreeable as it 
was astounding. In the first few days of passionate 
revolt against her exile she had thought for nothing 
except her immediate escape. It had been Kent who, 
after countless futile efforts on the part of Gerald and the 
Barrowses, had in a few quiet words borne in upon her 
unwilling mind the hopelessness of this. ° 

“IT am sure that even if you could leave, Miss 
Hamilton,” he had said, “which is an utter impossibility 
under these strict quarantine laws, you would not want 
to if you once think that by doing so you might be mak- 
ing yourself responsible for the spread of the disease and 
bringing suffering to any number of people.” 


Miss Hamilton felt more than willing to assume any 
such risk, but, for some unaccountable reason, shrank 
from meeting those steady eyes and acknowledging it. 
It was Kent, indeed, who had added the last drop to her 
already overbrimming cup. It was not enough that she 
must daily force down canned food in unspeakably dis- 
tasteful surroundings; that she must be baked by the sun 
by day and bitten by insects at night; that she must rise 
murderously at dawn to the sound of the infant Barrows’s 
lungs; but to surmount all this came the knowledge, 
looming in strange disproportion upon her embittered 
horizon, that there was one man, of all the suppliant 
throng who had knelt at her disdainful feet, who had 
dared to withhold her rightful homage from her. 

Then for the first time in her life Barbara Hamilton set 
forth consciously on a career of conquest. She had no 
mean weapons at hand: not only a singularly proud and 
delicate loveliness of face and form, but also a keen brain, 
a strong will and an alluring charm she seldom deigned to 
exercise. Even this she stooped to wield, and, like her 
beauty and her wit, it fell helpless against Kent’s impas- 
sive courtesy. Each night found her no nearer her end, 
but each morning, baffled and bewildered though she was, 
found her ready to take up again the struggle. In all her 
self-willed, indulged existence she had never wanted any- 
thing so fiercely, so unreasonably, as to bring to his knees 
this quiet, unpretentious man. 


ZH They had repeated several times their trip to Porto 
Bello. Kent, indeed, visited it daily, watching tirelessly 
lest the fever should stretch its hydra head across the bay. 
Barbara accompanied him whenever he would allow her; 
she had no fear of the disease. Naturally brave, the 
spirit which chafed intolerably beneath the pin-pricks of 
her existence rose dauntlessly to meet a real danger. 

It was on one of these visits that she met the Padre. 
Kent had told her of him—of his quaintness, his courtly 
charm, his self-sacrificing devotion to his people. ‘‘He’s 
the Spirit of Porto Bello in the flesh,’ Kent had said in 
one of his rare moments of enthusiasm, ‘‘and he’s a hero 
and a gentleman and a true sport into the bargain. He 
has really unusual abilities; has been educated abroad 
and speaks any number of languages; yet he has spent 
his whole life buried here, away from all his kind: there 
are probably two families in Porto Bello who can read 
and write. There is some reason, of course, some tragedy, 
but the Padre is not the sort to tell.”’ 

All this looked out of the Padre’s melancholy eyes, 
turned forever back to the glory of the past and proudly 
ignoring the upstart present. Of Kent he madea notable 
exception. It was evident that a real affection existed 
between the two, and the Padre from the first opened his 
heart to Barbara as Kent’s friend. On her own account 
he gave an appreciative admiration which was as balm 
to her sore spirit. 

“The sefiorita, if she will pardon me, resembles more 
the women of our race,” he told her with his Old 
World courtliness one day. ‘‘Always does she remind 
me of that far-famed and lovely Princess of Porto 
Bello, of whom’’—he appealed to Kent—“ you have surely 
heard.” 

Kent had not; and the Padre, urged into pleased acqui- 
escence, began with naive delight the recital of one of the 
tales dear to his heart. 

They were sitting in the little graveyard behind the 
oldest church in South America. The high grass and 
protecting vines climbed unmolested alike the humble 
wooden cross and the most pretentious monument. 
Everywhere were neglect, decay and the voice of the 
past. The old Padre, with his white locks, his tattered 
cassock and his air of faded grandeur, blended piteously 
into the background of ruin and desolation. 


WES “It was long, long ago,” began the Padre in his 
quaint, formal English, ‘‘ when that creature of Satan, Sir 
Henry Morgan, sacked our dear city. In those days of all 
the towns of the South Porto Bello stood Queen; vessels 
from over-sea thronged her harbor; merchants crowded 
her markets; daily on the road to Cruces passed rich 
caravans of costliest merchandise, of pearls, of ivory and 
gold. But rarer than all these treasures was the Princess 
of Porto Bello. Beautiful as a night in Spain she was, 
tall and slender and lily-white, with eyes like the stars 
at midnight and hair like the evening’s dusk.” He 
turned to Barbara with infinitely delicate suggestion. 
‘‘ Always in the sefiorita I see her face. 

““She was proud as she was beautiful, for in her veins 
ran the blood of kings. Of all who sought her white hand 
she would listen to none until at length word came that she 
must cross the sea to wed a Prince of Spain. Then, in 
splendor, she set forth for that voyage which was to have 
no ending. She had left doomed Porto Bello before the 
arch-fiend came down upon us. But rounding the coast 
to sea she swept full into the English fleet, and the 
Spanish flag was brought low. She herself, never more 
proud, never more beautiful, was brought before the 
English Captain. ‘Dog,’ she said, ‘woman and captive 
though I am, I defy you. Dare to lay but a finger’s tip 
upon me and you shall see how the women of Spain can 
die.’ 

“At that he bowed low before her. He was handsome, 
blond as your English are, with yellow hair. ‘I do not 
understand Your Highness,’ he said. ‘You are not my 
prisoner, but Elizabeth’s of England, and I go to place 
you in her keeping. My men shall guard you as their 
honor, and as for me,’ he added, ‘ there waits in Devonshire 
a maid with eyes like English cornflowers for whose sweet 
sake all other women are safe with me.’ 

“Daily they saw each other while the weeks passed 
into months and England’s coast grew slowly nearer. 
And always he kept his word, and the heart of the 
Princess burned ever more fiercely within her. Death 
itself were easier than this indignity: that a man should 
set an English country lass above a face which was the 
wonder of the world. For daily he looked into the glory 
of her eyes, and saw only blue cornflowers across the sea. 
Then, suddenly, at last her eyes were opened, and she 
knew that that which laughs at royal blood and an alien 
race had come to her proud heart, and she that lords of 
the earth had knelt before trembled at the step of an 
English sea Captain. And though, with all the pride and 
will of a woman and a Princess, she fought and wrestled 
with the thing, slowly it mastered her until it bent her 
to its will. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 








“IF MUSIC BE THE FOOD OF LOVE, PLAY ON” 


PAINTED BY W. L.LTAYLOR 


If music be the food of love, play on. 

Give me excess of it; that, surfeiting, 

The appetite may sicken, and so die. 

That strain again;—it had a dying fall: 

O! it came o’er my ear like the sweet sound 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing, and giving odor. 


Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night.” 




















































































































































































































































































































Author of “The Binding Tie,” “Engaged Girl Sketches, 







mm (HE reins lay in Susan’s lap while the horse 
av/| ambled along the country road, for the girl 
}|} was busy with thoughts and longings that 
: had never before assailed her mind. Always 
| she felt a little sad when leaving her friend 
7) Mary’s love-filled home, but this visit, when 
¥ for the first time she had held the new little 
| daughter in her arms, left her deeply de- 
| pressed. Then suddenly tears filled her eyes 
as a startling thought entered ber mind. 
| She had never been loved! At least not 
_J within her recollection, for her parents had 
died before she was three years old and she had been taken 
at once into the Rath home, where she still lived. Mrs. 
Rath had taught her to work, but had shown little interest 
in the growing life, and Susan had reached womanhood 
with no one near to understand, or to call into being the 
depths of tenderness that lay within her. 

The little Middle-West town had given her nothing but 
hard workand emptiness. True, she had had her dreams, but 
there seemed no chance for their fulfillment. And now at 
twenty-four Susan felt pressing upon her the nor mal desires 
of womanhood—a longing for companionship and love. 

But no sweetheart, she thought sadly, had ever wooed her. 
She was kept very busy, and, indeed, in that vicinity mar- 

riageable men were few, and so the meager years crept on, 
and Susan saw before her only a long stretch of similar 
empty years. 

At last the horse turned in at the home gate, and as Susan 
dismounted Mrs. Rath opened the door. 

“You took long enough,” she commented as the girl 
approac hed slowly. ‘*Who'd you see in town?’ 

‘ Nobody,” Susan replied, following Mrs. Rath into the 
kitchen; ‘‘there’s never anybody there on Mondays.”” She 
hesitated for a moment, then went on quic kly: “T drove 
through to Annsley to see Mary and the baby.’ 

“When there’ s so much to be done here!”’ complained 
Mrs. Rath. ‘‘Pa wanted you to help him do some hoeing. 
My back’s lame again.” 

Susan did not at once answer. Then: ‘Everything you 
asked me to get is in the wagon,” she said, and turned away. 
At the door she paused, looking over her shoulder at Mrs. 
Rath. ‘‘How comes it, Mis’ Rath, that you call Mr. Rath 
‘Pa’?” she asked. ‘‘ Your little girl died when she was a 
baby, didn’t, she? 

Mrs. Rath’s thin face softened. ‘‘ Yes, she died when she 
was a year old,”’ she said. ‘But I’ve called him ‘Pa’ ever 
since.””. She looked at Susan wistfully. ‘Is it a nice baby 
Mary has?” she asked softly. 

“The sweetest I ever saw,” said Susan eagerly; 
her and she nestled right in my arms.” 

Mrs. Rath sighed. ‘Well, change your dress,” 
at last; ‘‘there’s lots to be done.” 











“T held 


she said 


NZS Susan climbed the stairs to her own room and went 
directly to the cloudy little mirror. ‘I wonder,” she said 
aloud as she peered at her dim reflection—‘“‘ I wonder if any 
young man would think me passable—if he took the trouble 
to look at me!” 

She blushed at the thought, but continued to gaze into 
the mirror. The large eyes looking back at her were full of 
wistful earnestness; lovely, trustful eyes they were, and 
innocent as a child’s. She stood for another moment, then 
began to prepare for her duties. 

Later, after she had helped Mrs. Rath with the supper 
and had washed the supper dishes, she sat outside on the 
low doorstep, but the beauty of the night made her feel 
her loneliness the keener. Thoughts of Mary and her full 
life still dwelt within her and again the smarting tears rose 
to her eyes. 

Then the sound of wheels aroused her, and, looking up, 
she saw a buggy with two occupants coming down the road. 
A man and a girl sat closé in the narrow seat, and Susan 
saw by the light of the silver moon that the man’s arm was 
about the slender waist, and that he was gazing with eager, 
adoring eyes into the upturned face. 

Then Susan went within, and after a word with Mrs. Rath 
again sought her own room. She lit the lamp and sat down 
on the edge of her bed. She thought of the couple below, 
Mrs. Rath sewing while her husband read his paper. They 
were, perhaps, hardly conscious of each other’s presence— 
but they ‘‘belonged’”’! 

Belonged! That was it. They belonged to each other! 
They had their home, and they had the blessed memory of 
a little child that briefly had been theirs and that both had 
greatly loved. 

With a supreme effort to change the trend of her thoughts 
Susan picked up a week-old country paper that lay near 
her and listlessly scanned its columns. Suddenly she sat 
up very straight, holding the paper tightly in her grasp. 
Then she read again the words that had arrested her 
wandering attention. They were: 

“* Bachelor of means, lonely, would like to correspond with amiable 
young woman. Object matrimony. Strictly confidential.” 


The girl lifted her eyes and gazed through the open 
window, but the words rang in her mind, and again she 
read the ‘‘ Personal.” A flush rose to her cheek as she asked 
herself “‘Why not?” Here was another lonely soul seeking 
companionship. Surely there could be no harm in writing 
to him. 

She sat quiet for a long time, until, with a quick indrawing 
of her breath, she rose, secured a sheet of notepaper, and ina 
moment was seated at the small table answering the adver- 
tisement. Then, half fearful, half elated, she crept into bed, 
hiding the letter beneath her pillow, and lay awake for 


hours weaving golden dreams. 

Aas) T ® cr 
ZH Next day she gave the letter to Mr. Rath to mail, fer- 
vently hoping that he would not question her. To her 


relief he thrust the envelope into his pocket without a word 
and climbed into his wagon. 

In four days an answer came, and when Susan received 
the letter from Mr. Rath she turned to Mrs. Rath, who was 
reg. arding it with frank curiosity. 

‘I may receive some letters,” the girl volunteered; 
they are of no importance—except to me.”’ 

“[ never pry into another body’s business,” returned Mrs. 
Rath shortly. 

Susan flew up the stairs. 
envelope and found a 


“but 





In her own room she opened the 
typewritten sheet and a photograph of 


The “Personal” She Answered 


By Emily Calvin Blake 


a young man, perhaps thirty years of age. She looked at 
the picture long; it was a dreamy, interesting face, whose 
kind eyes looked back into hers frankly. Then, quivering 
with emotion, Susan read the letter, which ran: 


THE IDEAL CLUB 








We are absolutely honest in 
all our dealings. We have 
on our list many good people 
who want to be mated. 


We never transgress your 
confidence. You can rely 
implicitly upon us. We seek 
only your good. 




















** Dear Madam: 

‘*We were very glad to receive your letter in answer to the adver- 
tisement in the Annsley ‘“‘Globe.”” We have a client, a gentleman, 
who would like to meet a young woman of warm nature—one who 
would value a nice home and who would be a true companion to 
him. Inreturn he will shower upon her all that love and fair means 
can, He is considered very handsome, with deep blue eyes and fair 
complexion. We send you his photogr aph, and by this you will be 
able to judge of his interesting personality. 

‘*He expects to be near your town within a short time, and, perhaps, 
you could make arrangements to see him. If this is agreeable to 
you please fill out the inclosed description blank and send it to us 
with our moderate fee of $5—a small sum, you will agree, when you 
think of the future: a home—love—companionship. As soon as we 
receive the money we will put you in communication with our 
client. 

‘If this particular gentleman does not suit you (though we are 
sure he will) we have many others and we will keep on introducing 
you till we have found a good husband for you. 

‘*Respectfully yours, 
‘““THE IDEAL CLuB, 


“per 1. M,, Sec’ y.”” 


Susan was a little bewildered at receiving a letter from a 
business firm, as she supposed she had written to the 
man who had advertised. But the words—‘‘a home—love 
—companionship’’—thrilled her, and without hesitation 
she drew from a small bag a five-dollar gold piece, which, in 
a moment of generosity, Mr. Rath had given her. She had 
treasured the money carefully, but now she eagerly sent it 
to the Ideal Club. What meant her only money in the 
world when compared with the golden future—as the letter 
cleverly suggested? But when modestly she had filled in 
the description blank, telling all that she could of herself, a 
sudden feeling of shame surged through her and she stood 
hesitant. Then her ardent desire for the things of women 
filled her heart and she signed her name to the blank with a 
little flourish. 


WEES A week later she received a thick envelope addressed 
ina fine, rather wavering hand. Trembling, she drew forth 
the letter, and as she read the fervent words her heart flut- 
tered wildly, as though the original of the photograph stood 
before her and told her how sweet she was in his eyes. 

Then began a correspondence no less ardent because the 
participants had never seen each other, and Susan sang at 
the work, which seemed lighter because of her romance, 
while daily she grew younger and prettier. 

“You're getting to be real smart-looking, Susan,’ 
Mrs. Rath one day. 
Susan blushed. 
Rath,”’ she asked 

homely ? 

‘Not these times, Susan,” Mrs. Rath replied; ‘‘ you kind 
of light up nowadays, and you’re quite noticeable.” 

At the praise Susan “‘lit up’? more. She had become very 
careful of her appearance, for when ‘‘he’’ came for her she 
must not disappoint him. She had told him much of herself, 
and had blushed with delight at his answer. 

‘‘I’m sure I shall love you,” he wrote, ‘“‘and I am longing 
to see you. Perhaps, as it may be long before I can go to 
you, I can make arrangements for you to come here to me.” 

Then Susan glowed as never before, wishing fervently 
that the time would soon come when she might begin her 
service of love. She took his picture from its hiding-place 
and gazed at it fora long time; it seemed to her that as she 
looked his eyes answered and his lips smiled upon her. 

Never in all her starved life had she been so happy! And 
now when she visited Mary and held the baby her heart 
sang with a great, expectant joy. For soon she would have 
a home; soon she would ‘‘ belong”; soon with willing hands 
she would work for ‘‘him’’; with sweet words she would 
welcome him at night, and, going further in her meditations, 
she thought that some day she, too, might hold a little one 
of her own. 

This last thought, however, seemed too sacred for con- 
templation, but she wondered if all women found such 
happiness when life had so crowned them. And were there 
any other girls, she wondered, who were lonely and who 
longed for love and companionship as once she had. Her 
pity went out to any such, and she felt her heart expanding 
with love and tenderness for all the world. She dwelt, too, 
with gratitude on ‘‘ The Ideal Club,’’ and in a moment of 
emotion she wrote to the secretary and told of her new 
happiness. She was dismayed later, however, to find her 
letter used as a testimonial in the Club’s literature; exag- 
gerated and speaking as though she were already married. 
Quickly she burned it and put the incident from her mind. 


WEE Then, after two months, came a letter saying that 
“‘he”’ was ready to meet her. However, she must come to the 
city, since business prevented him from going to her. He 
told her what train to take and just where in the city station 
he would stand. He would wear a white rose, by which she 
would know him. It seemed all very sudden, and, after 
reading the letter, Susan once more took out the cherished 
photograph. The eyes greeted her kindly, sympathetically, 
she thought. Know him? She would know him anywhere. 
Then she began her preparations. She had earned enough 
money to pay her fare to the city, and at night she had made 
a soft, white dress, putting careful, loving stitches into its 
ruffles and narrow laces. 

She told Mrs. Rath falteringly, the day before she left, 
that she was going to the city to be married. Mrs. Rath 
stared in undisguised amazement. 

“T didn’t know you knew anybody who’d marry you,” 
she exc laimed, not meaning to be unkind. 

“We met’’—Susan hesitated — * we met through some- 
body,” she finished. ‘‘He can’t come to me, so I’m going 
to him.” 

“Well, you’re old enough to know what you're doing,” 
commented Mrs. Rath; then, with something of an effort, 


said 


Mis’ 
very 


“If you saw me for the first time, 
timidly, ‘‘would you think me 





































































” etc. 


she continued: ‘I shall miss you, Susan; and there’s always 
a home here for you. I wish you could be married here.” 
“Thank you,’ said Susan; then she went on shyly: 
‘I’m going to make a home of my own; and—Mis’ Rath, 
I’m so happy.” 
The older woman smiled. 
said. 


“IT hope he’s a good man,’ * she 
‘‘Have you got your wedding dress ready ?’ 

“IT made up that white goods and lace Mother left,’ 

answered Susan ; ““I made the dress nights after ora 


gone to bed.” 


24S And so Susan left the farm. Mrs. Rath drove with 
her to the train. The whole proceeding was puzzling to the 
older woman, but she said nothing, although after the train 
pulled out she gazed after it questioningly, her gaunt figure 
very erect. 

Susan, trembling with excited happiness, sank down in 
her seat as the train left the station. She was on her way to 
“him’’; going to make a home; going to ‘“‘belong’”’! Could 
there be, she thought, another girl quite so fortunate as she? 

Susan could hardly realize that she had reached her 
journey’s end when the train pulled into the city depot. 
For a moment she felt a little fear, but the remembrance of 
the kind eyes in the photograph strengthened her. She 
tried to understand that the original was waiting to greet 
her; to care for her; to make her life bloom into sweetness, 
while she longed to give him all that lay within her of 
tenderness and loyalty. 

So, with glowing eyes and with head held high, she went 
forward into the crowded waiting-room. She looked eagerly 
toward the news-stand, and a little feeling of disappointment 
touched her, for the one she had expected was not there; only 
a decrepit old man leaned against the counter, but he, too, 
wore a white rose. 

Then, in a moment, Susan heard a voice at her elbow, and 
turned to find this old man speaking to her. She gazed 
wide-eyed at him, while a wave of repulsion swept over her. 
He was very old, she thought; then with sickening pity she 
realized that he aped the youth which he had long lost. A 
jaunty air sat ill upon him, while his hands, wrinkled and 
clawlike, were stretched toward her, his faded eyes devour- 
ing her fresh young face. Was his object matrimony ? 

“Susan!” he cried, and tried to draw her to him, regard- 
less of the curious eyes upon them. 

The girl’s limbs trembled beneath her 
one I came to meet,” she faltered. 

“Ves, I am,’”’ he said, and his smile seemed to Susan to 
hold a horrible menace. ‘‘Come, my dear, let us get away 
from here.” 

But at his touch and at the coarseness of his personality 
Susan felt a wild fear, and, urged by a keen sense of danger, 
she rushed from him toward a side room which seemed to 
promise refuge. Here she stood for a moment, while 
anguished tears burned her eyes. What should she do? 


“You are not the 


Where could she go? Penniless—a stranger in a strange 
land! A black despair clutched her. 

Then a soft hand sought hers, and she found herself 
looking into a pair of kindly eyes. 
WES “What is the trouble? I am Mrs. Erskine, and I 


want to help you.” 

The low voice broke down Susan’s reserve, and she began 
to sob bitterly—hopelessly. Mrs. Erskine led her behind a 
screen and pushed her gently into a chair, sitting down 
beside her. 

“Now,” she said, ‘‘ you are quite safe in telling me every- 
thing; I am here to help unprotected girls.” 

Then Susan told her all. She drew forth the letter she 
had received from ‘‘ The Ideal Club” and the photograph, 
and showed them to her companion. 

‘*Poor child,” said Mrs. Erskine as she looked at the 
pictured face and glanced over the letter; ‘‘ within two days 
six girls have shown me this same photograph and letter. 
The secretary of ‘The Ideal Club’ sent them to you, of 
course. She sends copies of the same photograph to perhaps 

hundred different girls, and the original of that picture 
would be hard to find. The letter, too, is a circular, for the 
man’s description is always the same.” 

Susan looked into her companion’s pitying face. ‘‘It was 
wrong, I suppose,’ she said lifelessly; ‘“‘but I did want a 
home of my own and some one to care for me.”’ She broke 
down again and buried her face in her hands. 

“T know, I know,” said Mrs. Erskine softly, “‘and there 
are lots of girls like you. ‘The Ideal Club’ makes a big 
living by debasing the most sacred things of life. That old 
man paid his fee, just as you did, but it’s not difficult to say 
what his object was. However, ‘The Ideal Club’ doesn’t 
care what straits you get into, just so long as you send it 
your five dollars. It’s ashame, a shame!”’ 

Susan could not answer. As yet she could not brace 
herself to meet the situation. She had been too suddenly 
thrown from a state of high exaltation to one of utter despair 
and disillusion. 

“T can’t go back to Mis’ Rath,” she said finally; “I told 
her I was coming here to be married. Oh, what shall I do?” 

“ll take you to our Home,” said Mrs. Erskine, laying 
her hand gently on the girl’s bowed head. “ You may stay 
there till you make up your mind what you can do. I’m 
very sorry for you, but we must leave right away, for I 
must return. Later trains will probably bring other girls 
on the same errand as yours, and I must be here to meet 
them.” 


22 Susan rose and accompanied her rescuer. Never in 
all the dragging days of her life on the farm had she felt 
so forlorn, so crushed ! 

“It’s a shame,” Mrs. Erskine repeated as Susan walked 
shrinkingly beside her. ‘‘ My heart is heavy when I see so 
many innocent girls suffering as you are now because of 
this matrimonial advertising.” She put her arm through 
Susan’s. ‘‘But you must try to get over it. Come, here’s 
the car that takes us to the Home.” 

“Get over it!’’ Susan’s eyes filled again with tears as she 
followed Mrs. Erskine into the car. She put her bag on the 
seat and then suddenly she remembered the filmy white 
dress within; poignantly she recalled the tender thoughts 
and golden hopes she had put into each stitch, and the 
memory quite overwhelmed her. Then, not noticing the 
curious stares of others, she buried her face in her hands, 
feeling, despite the good woman at her side, hopelessly, 
pitilessly adrift. 
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The New Thing in Her Heart 


The Story of a Girl Who was the Town’s Wall-Flower 


By Clara E. Laughlin 


Author of “The Evolution of a Girl’s Ideal,” “The Parlor That Waited for Lily,” etc. 


1 |ARY ALICE came home quietly from the 
party. Most of the doors in the house 
were closed because it was cold and the 
halls were hard to heat. Mary Alice knew 
exactly what she should see and hear if she 
opened that door at her right as she entered 
the house and went into the sitting-room. 

| There was a soft-coal fire in the small, old- 

| fashioned grate under the old, old-fashioned 

AY | white marble mantel. Dozing—always 
)) | dozing—on the hearth-rug, at a comfort- 

; | able distance from the fire, was Herod, 
ee ae yellowcat. Inthecenter of the room 
under the chandelier was a table with a cover of her mother’s 
fancy-working and a droplight with a green shade. By the 
unbecoming light of this her mother was sewing. What day 
was this? Tuesday. She was mending stockings. Mary Alice 
could see it all. She had been seeing it for twenty years, 
during which nothing, it seemed to her, had changed except 
herself. If she went in there now her mother would ask 
her the same questions she always did: “Did you have 
a nice time?”’ ‘‘Who was 
there?”’ ‘“ Anybody have 
onanything new?” ‘‘ What 
refreshments did they 
serve?” 

Mary Alice was tired of 
it all—heartsick with weart- 
ness of it—and she stole 
softly past that closed 
sitting-room door and up 
through the chilly halls, 
where she could see her own 
breath, to her room. 

She did not light the gas, 
but took off, in the dark, 
her ‘‘good”’ hat and her 
“best” gloves, and herlong, 
black cloth coat of an ugly 
“Store-bought”’ cut, which 
was her best and worst. 
Then, in an abandon of gricl 
which bespoke real despera- 
tion in a careful girl like 
Mary Alice, she threw her- 
self on her bed without 
taking off her “good” dress, 
and buried her head in a 
pillow and hated every- 
thing. 








WES it ishard to be disap 
pointed in love, but, after 
all, it is a rather splendid 
misery in which one may 
have a sense of kinship with 
carth’s greatest and best; 
and it has its hopes, its con- 
solations. There is often 
the hope that this love may 
return, and, though we 
never admit it, there is 
always —deep down —the 
consolation of believing that 
another and a better may 
come. 

But to be disappointed 
in the love of life is not a 
splendid misery. And Mary 
Alice was disappointed in 
her love of life. To be 
twenty and not to believe 
in the fairies of Romance; 
to be twenty, and, instead 
of the rosy dreams you've 
had, to see life stretching 
on and on before you an end- 
less, uninspired humdrum 
like Mother’s—darning 
stockings by the sitting- 
room fire—that is bitter- 
ness, indeed. 

Hardship isn’t anything 
while you believe in life. 
Stiff toil and scant fare are 
nothing while you expect to 
meet at any turning the 
Enchanter with your for- 
tune in his hands. But to 
be twenty and not to 
believe 

Mary Alice had never 
had much except the won- 
derful heart of youth to 
feed her faith with. She 
Wasn t prettvand shewasn’t 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. I. KELLER 


way in a big city, had a most unhappy shyness. She was, 
literally, afraid of strangers, and never got very well 
acquainted even with persons she had associated with for a 
long time. 

At the party today—it was an afternoon tea— Mary Alice 
had been more bitterly conscious than ever before of her 
lack of charms and the bleak prospect that lack entailed 
upon her. For the tea was given for a girl who was visiting 
in town, a girl of a sort Mary Alice had never seen before. 
She was pretty, that visiting girl, and she was sweet: she 
had a charm that was irresistible; she seemed to like every- 
body, and there was no mistake about everybody liking her. 
Even the town girls liked her and were not jealous. Even 
Mary Alice liked her and was not afraid of her. But there 
she was—that girl !—vital, radiant, an example of what life 
might be at twenty. And Mary Alice came away hating, as 
she had never done before, life as it was for her and as it 
promised to continue. 

Presently she withdrew her head from the pillow and lay 
looking into the dark where, as we all know, the things that 
might be, that should have been, shape themselves so much 


sy Pam; 


i ae - 
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for would be hot gingerbread instead of the last of Sunday’s 
layer cake, and maybe frizzled beef, since they had finished 
Sunday’s roast in a meat pie this noon. : 

“I didn’t hear you come in,” said her mother as Mary 
Alice opened the sitting-room door, “and I was listening 
for you.” 

‘IT went right upstairs to change my things,” said Mary 
Alice, hoping that would end the matter. 

‘That's what I knew you must have done when it got to 
be six o’clock and [ didn’t hear you. I could hardly wait 
for you to come; I’ve such a surprise for you.” : 

Mary Alice could hardly believe her ears. 
she echoed incredulously. 

“Yes. I got a letter this afternoon from your dear god- 
mother.” : 

“Oh!”’ Mary Alice’s tone said plainly: Is that all? She 
had her own opinion of her godmother, whom she had not 
seen since she was a small child, and it was not an enthusiastic 
one. Her name—which she hated—was her godmother’s 
name. And, aside from that, all she had ever got from her 
godmother was an occasional letter, and, on Christmas and 
birthdays, a handkerchief 
or turnover collar, or some 
other such trifle as could 
come in an envelope from 
Europe where her god- 
mother lived. 

Even in the matter of a 
godmother, it seemed, it 
was Mary Alice’s luck to 
have one without any of 
the fairy powers. For, al- 
though Mary Alice’s mother 
had dearly loved, in her 
girlhood, that friend for 
whom she had called her 
first baby, she had always 
to admit to Mary Alice’s 
eager questioning that the 
friend was neither beautiful 
nor rich nor gifted. She 
Was a “‘spinster person,” 
and years ago some well-to- 
do friend had taken her 
abroad for company, and 
there she had stayed while 
the friend of her girlhood, 
whose baby was called for 
her, heard from her but 
desultorily. 

“Your godmother has 
come back,”’ said Mary 
Alice’s mother, her voice 
trembling with excitement. 
“She’s in New York. And 
she wants you to come and 
see her.” 


‘A surprise?” 


For a moment. visions 
swam before Mary Alice’s 
eyes. Then: “How kind 
of her!”’ she said bitterly 
and turned away. 

Her mother understood. 
“She’s sent a check!” she 
cried, waving it. 


NZS After that until Mary 
Alice went it was nothing 
but talk of clothes and other 
Waysand means. Just what 
the present circumstances 
of Godmother were they 
could not even conjecture, 
but they were probably not 
very different than before 
or she would have said some- 
thing about them. And 
the check she sent covered 
traveling expenses only. 
Nor did she write: ‘‘ Never 
mind about clothes; we will 
take care of those when she 
gets here.” 

“T haven't the least idea 
what kind of a time you'll 
have,” Mary Alice’s mother 
said, ‘‘but you mustn't ex- 
pect many parties or much 
young society. Your god- 
mother has been abroad so 
long she can't have many 
acquaintances in this 
country now. But you'll 
see New York, the crowds 
and the shops and the great 


clever and she had no accomplishments. Her people were 


plain and perpetually pinched in circumstances, and her life 


in this small town where she lived was very narrow. 


ZS Inthe mornings Mary Alice helped her mother with the 


housework. In the afternoons, after the midday dinner was 
hands. Sometimes she sewed —made new clothes or remade 
old ones; sometimes she read. Once in a while she took 
some fancy-work and went to seea girl friend, or a girl friend 
brought some fancy-work and came to see her. Occasionally 
she and another girl went for a walk. Semi-occasionally 
there was a church social or a sewing-circle luncheon, or 
somebody gave a party. 

Somebody nad given a party today, and Mary Alice had 
me to it with high hope of finding it interesting, and had 
me away from it with a deep despair of ever finding in life 
hat which would make the monotony of it worth while. 
Many another girl, fecling as Mary Alice did, would have 
gone away from home seeking life in a_ big city. But 
Mary Alice, besides having no qualifications for earning her 


ru 
( 
t 


cleared away, Mary Alice had a good deal of time on her 


more readily than in any light. And, lying there, Mary 
Alice wondered if there were any fairy power on earth that 
could make of her a being half so sweet as that girl she had 
seen this afternoon. 
Then she heard her mother open the sitting-room door 
and call her. It was time to get their simple supper ready. 
“In a minute!” she called back. ‘I’m changing my 
dress.’ And she jerked at the hooks of her blue taffeta 
“Jumper” dress with uncareful haste, bathed her face in 
cold water, put on her dark red serge, which had been 
“good” last year, and went downstairs to help her mother. 
She could see it all as she went—all she was to do. There 
was the threadbare blanket they used for a silence cloth, and 
the tablecloth with the red stain by Johnny's place, where 
he had spilled cranberry jell the night before last when the 
cloth was ‘‘span clean.’ There were the places to set, as 
always, with the same old dishes and the same old knives 
and forks, and with the mechanical precision born of long 
practice she would rightly place, without half looking at 
them, the various napkins, each in its slightly different 
wooden ring. The utmost variety that she could hope 


hotels and the places of his- 
And even if you don’t meet many | 
you'll probably have a very interesting time.” 
“T don’t care about people,” returned Mary Alice 


toric interest eople 


Her mother looked distressed. ‘I wouldn't say that if I 
were you,”’ she advised. ‘‘ Because you want to care about 
people—you must! Sights are beguiling, but they're never 
satisfying. We all have to depend on people for our happi- 
ness——tor love. 

“Then I'll never be happy, I guess,” said Mary Alice 

‘I’m afraid that you've started out not to be,” her 
mother answered gravely, ‘but we'll hope for the best.” 

II 

ARY ALICE dreaded to meet her godmother The 

excitement of getting away was all verv well. But 


once she was alone in the Pullman and the triendly faces 
on the station platform were left behind she began to think 
apprehensively of what she was going to. She was sure to 
feel strange with her godmother, and there was at least 
a pretty good chance that she might actually dislike her. 


Also there was every reason to doubt if her godmother 


ee 
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would like Mary Alice. Mary Alice had several times met 
persons who had been to Europe, and she had never 
liked them; their conversation was all about things she did 
not know and larded with phrases she could not under- 
stand. Those years in Europe made her doubly dread her 
godmother. 

But the minute she saw her godmother at the 
Central Station she liked her; and before they had got 
home she liked her very much; and when she lay dozing 
off to sleep that first night in New York she was blissfully 
conscious that she loved her godmother. 

Godmother lived in an apartment in Gramercy Park. It 
was an old-fashioned apartment, occupying one floor of 
whi it had jonce been a handsome dwelling of the tall 

“chimney” type common in New York. All around the 
Square were the homes of notable persons and clubs fre- 
quented by famous men. Godmother was to point these 
out in the morning; but this evening before dinner was 
served, while she and Mary Alice were standing in the win- 
dow of her charming drawing-room, she showed which was 
“The Players,”’ and indicated the windows of the room 
where Edwin Booth died. It seemed that she had known 
Edwin Booth quite well when she was a girl, and had some 
beautiful stories of his kindness and his shyness to tell. 


Grand 


ZS Mary Alice was surprised and delighted, and she 
looked over at the windows with eager, shining eyes. ‘He 
must have been wonderful to know,” she said. ‘‘Do you 
suppose there are many other great people like that?” 

‘A good many, I should say,” her godmother replied. 
And as they sat at dinner, served by Godmother’s neat 
maid-of-all-work, it ‘‘kind o’ came out,’’ as Mary Alice 
would have said, how many delightful people Godmother 
had counted among her friends. 

‘You've had a beautiful time all your life, haven’t 
you?”’ Mary Alice commented admiringly when they were 
back in the cozy drawing-room and Godmother was serv- 
ing coffee from the copper percolator. 

“Not all my life, but most of it—yes,” 
mother. ‘It took me some time to find the talisman, the 
charm, the secret—or whatever you want to call it—of 
having a happy time.” 

“But you found it?” 

Godmother flushed as if she were a little bit embar- 

rassed. ‘‘Well,’’ she said, ‘‘I found one—at last—that 
worked for me.” 
“T wish I could find one,” sighed Mary Alice wistfully. 
“I’m going to try to give you mine,” said Godmother, 
or at least to share it with you. And all I ask is that 
if it ‘works’ for you you'll pass it on to some one else.” 

“Oh, I will!” cried Mary Alice. ‘What is it?” 

“Wait a minute! I have to tell you about me first— 
so you'll understand.” 

“Please do!” urged Mary Alice; ‘I'd love to hear.” 

“Well, you see, when the invitations to my christening 
were sent out my folks forgot the fairies, | guess. And 
as I grew up I found that I hadn't been gifted with 
wealth or beauty or talents or charm 

“I know,” Mary Alice broke in. 

Godmother looked surprised. 

‘‘T mean, I know how that feels,’”’ Mary Alice explained. 

“Then you know I was pretty unhappy until—some- 
thing happened. I met a charming woman once who 
was so sweet and sympathetic that my heart just opened 
to her as flowers to sunshine, and I told her how I felt. 
‘Well, that was an oversight!’ she said, ‘but you know 
what to do about it, don’t you?’ Isaid I didn’t. ‘Why!’ 
she said, ‘the fairies had their gifts all ready to bring, 
and when they were not invited to the party what would 
they naturally do?’ ‘Give them to some one else!’ I 
cried. L shall never forget how re proachfully she looked 
at me. ‘That isa purely human trick!’ she said; ‘fairies 
are never guilty of it. When they have some thing for 
you they keep it for you till you get it. If they were 
not asked to your party it’s your business to hunt them 
out and get your gifts. , somewhere in the world your 
own is waiting for you.’ That was a magic thought: 

‘Somewhere in the world your own is waiting for you.’ 
I couldn’t get away from it; it filled my mind,waking and 
asleep. And I set out to find if it was true.” 

‘And was it?” 

“Well, it must have been. For I’ve found some of my 
own, surely, and I believe I shall find more. And oh! 
the joy it is to look and look, believing that you will 
surely find. I haven’t found wealth, nor beauty, nor 
accomplishments— perhaps I didn’t look in the right places 
for any of those—but I’ve found something I wouldn’t 
trade for all the others. It is all I have to bequeath you, 
dear. But the beautiful part of this bequest is I don’t 
have to die to enrich you with it, nor do I have to im- 
poverish myself to give it away. I just whisper some- 
thing in your ear—and then you go and see if it isn’t so.” 

“Whisper it now, please,’ begged Mary Alice, going 
over to he r godmother and putting her ear close. 

“Oh: no! ” said Godmother, kissing Mary Alice’s ear, 
“this isn’t the time at all. And it’s fatal to tell till the 
right time comes.” 

And no teasing would make her change her mind. 


HE next few days were spent in sightseeing, and Mary 
Alice would never have believed there could be any one 
so enchanting to see sights with as Godmother. They 
looked in all the wonderful shop windows and “chose” 
what they would take from each if a fairy suddenly invited 
them to make their choice. No fairy did, but they hardly 
noticed that. : 
Then they’d go and “poke” in remnant boxes on the 
ends of counters in the big department stores and unearth 
bits of trimming and of lace with which Godmother, 
who was clever with her needle and ‘full of ideas,” 
showed Mary Alice how to put quite transforming touches 
on her clothes. 

They visited art galleries and Godmother knew things 
about the pic tures that madethemall fascinating. Instead 
of saying, “Interesting composition, that!’ © Or, has 
- in was cele brated for his chiaroscuro,’’ Godmother was 

ill of human stories of the struggles of the painters and 
their faithfulness to ideals; and she could stand in front 
of a canvas by any master and talk to Mary Alice 
about the | and the conditions of his life and love 
and fing when he need this picture, in a way that 
made Mary Alice feel as if she'd like to shake the people 
who penal A by with only an uninterested glance; as if 
she’d like them back and prod them into life, 


said God- 


” 


4 


almost 
Minter, 
1 

LON’ 


to bring 


and cry: ‘‘Don’t you see? How can you pass so care- 
— what cost so much in toil and tears?” 

Godmother had that kind of a viewpoint about every- 
thing, it seemed. When they went tothe theater she could 
tell Mary Alice—before the curtain went up and between 
the acts—such things about the actors and the playwright 
and the manager as made the play trebly interesting. 

On the East Side they visited some of the Settlements 
and “ prowled” (as Godmother loved to call it) around the 
teeming slums; and Godmother kne -w such touching 
stories of the Old World conditions from which these 
myriads of foreign folk had escaped, and of the pathos of 
their trust in the New World, as kept Mary Alice’s eyes 
bright and wet almost every minute. 

One beautiful sunny afternoon they rode up on top of 
a Fifth Avenue motor ’bus to Ninetieth Street and God- 
mother pointed out the houses of many multi-millionaires. 
She knew things about many of them, too—sweet, human, 
heart-touching things about their disappointments and 
unsatisfied yearnings, which made one feel sorry for them 
rather than envious of their splendors. 

Thus the days passed, and Mary Alice was so happy 
that—learning from Godmother some of her pretty ways 
—she would go closer to that dear lady every once in a 
while and say: ‘Pinch me, please, and see if I’m awake 
— if it’s really true.” And Godmother always pinched her 
gravely, and appeared to be much relieved when Mary 
Alice cried: “Ouch! I am!” 


ZS They didn’t see anybody except ‘ 
as they said, for fully a week; they were so busy seeing 
sights and getting acquainted. Every night when God- 
mother came to tuck Mary Alice in they had the dearest 
talks of all. And every night Mary Alice begged to be 
told the secret. But, “ Ohdear, no! not yet!’’ Godmother 
would always say. 

One night, however, she said: 
forgetting to tell you!” 

Mary Alice jumped: that sounded like the secret. But 
wasn’t, although it was “leading up to it.”’ 

‘“Tell me what ?” she cried excitedly. 

‘Why, today I saw one of your fairies.” 

“My what?” 

“Your fairies that you said were left out of your 

christening party.” 

“You did! Where?” 

“T’ll tell you that presently. But it seems from what 
this fairy said that there are a great number of your 
fairies with gifts for you, all waiting quite impatiently to 
be found. She says that it is considered quite ‘ordinary,’ 
now, to send all of a great gift by one fairy—yes, and not 
at all safe. For if that one fairy should miss you and you 
should not find her you’d be left terribly unprovided for, 
you see. So the gift is usually divided into many parts 
and a different fairy has each part. Now the gift of 
beauty, for instance: she is one of the fairies who have 
that gift for you.” 

Mary Alice’s eyes opened wide. Her belief in this 
wonderful godmother was such that she was almost pre- 
pared to see Godmother wave a wand and command her 
to become beautiful, and then on looking into a mirror to 


‘from a distance,’ 


“Well, if I’m not almost 


— 


find that she was so. ‘‘ What did she say?”’ she managed 
at last to gasp. 

“She said: ‘Has she pretty hair?’ And I answered 
‘Yes.’ ‘Then,’ the fairy went on, ‘the one who had that 


gift must have got to the christening somehow. 
the mother wished for her—and that is as good 
invitation.’ ”’ 

“She did!” cried Mary Alice. ‘‘She’s always said she 
watched me so anxiously when I was a wee baby, hoping 
I’d have pretty hair.” 

“Well, that’s evidently how that fairy got to you. But 
it seems there were two. This one I saw today says there 
are two beauties in most everything, but especially in 


May be 


aS an 


hair—one is in the thing itself and the other is in knowing 
what to do with i It seems she is the ‘what-to-do’ 
fairy.” 


24 And so she proved to be. For when she came to 
luncheon next day she told Mary Alice how she had always 
been ‘‘a bit daft about hair.”’ ‘‘When I played with my 
dolls,”’ she said, ‘‘] always cared much more for combing 
their hair and doing it up with Mother’s ‘invisible’ pins 
than for dressing them. And it used to be the supreme 
reward for goodness when I could take down my mother’s 
beautiful hair and play with it for half an hour. I’m 
always wanting to play with lovely hair. And when I 
saw yours at the theater the other evening I couldn't 
rest until I'd asked your godmother if she thought you’d 
let me play with it.” 

So after luncheon they went into Mary 
and wouldn’t let Godmother go with them. ‘‘ Not at all!” 
said the “ what-to-do fairy,” ‘‘ you are the select audience. 
You go into the drawing-room and ‘compose yourself.’ 
When we're ready for you we'll come out.” 

Then behind locked doors, with much delightful 
nonsense and excitement, she divested Mary Alice’s head 
of sundry awful rats and puffs, combed out the bunches 
which Mary Alice wore in her really lovely hair, brushed 


Alice’s room 


smooth the traces of the curling-iron and then made 
Mary Alice shut her eyes and “hope to die” if she 
‘peeked once.” 

When permission to “peek” was given Mary Alice 
didn’t know herself. 

“There!” said the fairy, when the excitement of 
Godmother’s delight had subsided, ‘‘I’ve always said 


that the three most important beauty fairics for a girl to 
find are the how-to-stand fairy, the how 
and the what-to-do-with-your-hair fairy. Anybody can 
find them all; and nobody who has found them all needs 
to feel very bad if she can’t find some of the 
have her christening gifts.” 


to-dress fairy 
others who 


WES Mary Alice began looking for the others right away. 

3ut even one fairy had transformed her, outside, from 
an ordinary-looking girl into a young woman with a look 
of remarkable distinc tion; just as Godmother had trans- 
formed her, within, from a girl with a dreary outlook on 
life to one who found that: 


‘*The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 
“Is this the secret ?”’ she asked Godmother that night. 


_ “Oh dear, no!” laughed Godmother; ‘‘only the first 
little step toward realizing it.” 


IV 


NE day when Mary Alice had been in New York 

nearly two weeks, and had found several fairies, 
Godmother was obliged to go out in the afternoon to some 
sort of a committee meeting. 

“Tf an elderly gentleman comes in to call on me late 
in the afternoon, but before I get back home,”’ said 
Godmother in departing, ‘‘ask him in and be nice to him. 
He’s a lonely body, and he’ll probably be tired. He works 
very hard.” 

Mary Alice promised she would do her best. 

About five o’clock, when Godmother’s neat little maid 
had just lighted the lamps in the pretty drawing-room 
and replenished the open fire, which was one of the great 
compensations for the many drawbacks of living in an 
old-fashioned house, the gentleman Godmother had 
expected called. 

Mary Alice went in to see him and explained who she 
was. He said he had heard about her and was glad to 
make her acquaintance. 

He seemed quite tired and Mary Alice asked him if he 
had been working hard that day. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘ very hard.”’ 

“Wouldn’t you like a cup of tea?” 
said he would. 

When the tea came he seemed to enjoy it so much that 
Mary Alice really believed he was hungry. Indeed he 
admitted that he was. ‘I haven’t had any luncheon,” 
he said. 

Mary Alice’s heart was touched; she forgot that the 
man was strange and remembered only that he was tired 
and hungry. 


And he 


she asked. 


WES The little maid brought thin slices of bread and 
butter with the tea. Mary Alice felt they must seem 
absurd to a hungry man. “I know what’s lots nicer 
with tea,’”’ she said. 

“What ?”’ he asked interestedly. 

“Toast and marmalade,” she answered. “I’m going to 
get some.’ And she went to the kitchen, cut a plateful 
of toasting slices and brought them back with a long 
toasting-fork and a jar of orange marmalade. 

‘At home,” she said, ‘‘we often make the toast for 
supper at the sitting-room fire, and it’s much nicer than 
‘yas-range toast.’” 

“IT know it is,” he said; ‘‘let’s do it.” 

So they squatted on the rug in front of the open fire. 
Both wanted to toast and they took turns. 

“T don’t get to do anything like this very often—only 
when I come here,” he said, apologizing for accepting his 
turn when it came. 

“Don’t you live at home?” 

“Well, no,” he answered, 
‘living at home.’”’ 

There was something about the way he said that 
made Mary Alice feel sorry for him, but she didn’t like 
to ask any more questions. 


asked Mary Alice. 
I’d hardly call what I do 


They had a delightful time. Mary Alice had never met 
a man she enjoyed so much. He liked to “play” as 
much as Godmother did, and they talked most confi- 


dentially about their likes and dislikes, many of which 
seemed to be mutual. Mary Alice admitted to him how 
she disliked to meet strangers, and he admitted to her 
that he felt the very same way. 

Godmother tarried and tarried, and at six 
gentleman said he must go. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Mary 
having such a nice time.” 


o'clock the 


Alice, “I’m 


sorry! I’m 


“So am I,” he echoed gallantly; “but ’'m hoping you 
will ask me again.” 
“Indeed I will!” she cried. ‘‘We seem to—to get on 


together beautifully.” 
“We do,” he agreed, “and if it’s a rare 


expe rience tor 
you I don’t mind telling you it is for me, 


Loo. 


WS He couldn’t have been gone more than ten minutes 


when Godmother came in. 


“That gentleman called,’”’ Mary Alice told her. *‘ He’s 
just gone. We had a lovely time.” 
“Tl know,” said Godmother, “I met him downstairs 


e doesn’t know when 


and we've been chatting. He says h 
he’s spent a pleasanter hour.” 

‘Poor man!’’? murmured Mary 
a lonely body.” 

“He is,’”’ said Godmother. ‘lie likes to come in 
once in a while for a cup of tea and an hour’s chat. 
I’m always glad to have him.” 

“T should think so!’ agreed Mary 
nearly a whole plate of toast.” 


Alice, ‘‘he 


seems to be 


he tS 


And 
Alice. “He ate 


Godmother laughed so heartily that Mary Alice was a 
little mystified. She didn’t see the joke in being so 
hungry. She didn’t even see it when Godmother told her 
who the man was. 

“Not. really?” gasped Mary Alice. Godmother 
nodded. ‘‘Why he told me himself Mary Alice 


began, and then stopped to put two and two together. It 
was all very astounding, but there was no 
what he had told her and what Godmother 
not both be true. 

“Tf I had known!”’ she said, 
knees, into the nearest chair. 

‘That was what gave him his happy hour, 
mother. ‘‘ You didn’t know! 
away from people who know 
to forget. That’s why he 
help him forget, 


reason why 
said might 
sinking down, weak in the 
said God- 
It is so hard for him to get 
to find people who are able 
likes to come here; I try to 


for an hour, once in a while, at ‘candle- 


lightin’ time.’’ 

“*T see,’”? murmured Mary Alice. 

The man was one of those great world powers of 
finance whose transactions filled columns of the ne Vs- 


papers and were familiar to almost t every school chil 


That phic wien G: oer ee was tuc hited Mary Alice 
in they had a long, long talk about the caller of the 
afternoon and about some other people Godmother 


knew, and about how sad a thing it is to take for granted 
about any person certain qualities we think must go 
with his estate. 
‘And now,” 
the secret.” 
And she did. Then she turned out the light, kissed 
Mary Alice one more time, and left her to think about it. 


said Godmother, ‘‘I am going to tell you 
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RED PEPPER BURNS 


The Love Story 


V—In Which He is Rou&h on a Friend 
WED!’’ 

“Wiese * 

“Are you through with that rabble? Can 
you ’tend toa friend?” 

Redfield Pepper Burns wheeled around 
in his revolving chair and glanced sharply 
at Arthur Chester. What he saw made 
him follow the moment’s inspection with 
| a direct question: ‘Sit down. What have 
you been doing?” 
| Chester sat down. His face was white. 

| He held up one shaking hand. “ Red, 
==} what’s the matter with me?” 

Burns continued to study the man before him. Ile made 
no move to examine into his condition; just looked steadily 
into the other's face with a gaze before which his patient 
presently shifted uneasily. 

“Well, of all the ways to treat a fellow!” Chester tried 
to laugh. “Is that the way you do with the rest of the 
bunch that come to you every day? Or are you trying to 
hy pnotize me?” 

“Look me in the eye, Ches. What have you been doing ? 

“Working like a fiend in that infernal office. If there's 
any hotter place 2 

“There'll be a hotter one for you right on this earth if 
you keep on the way you're going.” 

He rose suddenly, and, approaching Chester closely, 
looked intently into the uplifted eyes. He sat down again. 
“Own up!” he commanded bluntly. 

“Red,” begged Chester, ‘‘quit this sort of thing. Go at 
me in the usual way. I—I think I’m a bit nervous tonight. 
I can’t stand your gun-fire.”’ 

“All right. When did you begin?” 

‘Five weeks ago when you were away. [| didn’t mean to 
vet into it, Red, on my word I didn’t, after all you've warned 
me. But it was so beastly hot and there was a lot of extra 
work at the office. My head got to going it night and day. 
I—say’’—he leaned suddenly forward, his head on his 
hands—‘‘I can tell you better if you give me some kind of a 
bracer—I feel—so—deadly !”’ 


SZ Burns got up and prepared something in a glass 
something not particularly palatable, but when it had 
taken action, which it promptly did, Chester’s white face 
h id at quired = tinge ot color and he « ould woon 

“*T stopped in Gardner's office one day when my head was 
worse than usual. Had to meet a man in ten minutes 
important deal on for the house—had to be at my best 
Told Gardner so. He fixed me.”’ 

“He did—blame him—fixed you for a dope-fiend. I’ve 
told you a hundred times you had precisely the kind ol 
temperament that must avoid that sort of thing like the 
gallows.” He hit the desk with his fist as he spoke, with a 
thump of impatience. 

““It seems to set me up for a while 
Then afterward - 

‘You're getting the afterward all right. 
you take?” 

Chester mentioned the amount of the drug, stating 
reluctantly that for the last two days he had been obliged 
slightly to increase it in order to get the full effect. 





” 


I can do anything 


How much do 


Author of the “ Juliet” Stories, etc. 


“Of course you have—that’s the insidiousness of the 
devil’s stuff. How soon does it get into action ?”’ 

“Oh, right away—almost instantly.” 

“What! Is your imagination strong enough to See 
here, Ches’’—Burns leaned forward—‘‘ you’re taking the 
stuff by mouth, of course?” 

Chester’s eyes went down. 
but it was so slow $i 

Burns ejaculated something under his breath; the quick 
color, always ready to flare under his clear skin, leaped out. 

“Gardner gave you a hypo, [ suppose?” 

oes. 

“So you went and bought a syringe and taught yourselt 
the trick. Suppose you give me a look at it.” 


“Why 


I tried it that way 


WES Like a shamed schoolboy Chester unwillingly drew 
forth the small case from his pocket. Burns received it 
He opened it and took out the tiny instrument. “It look 
like a very good one,” he observed with a sort of deadly 
quietness, and with one motion of his big fingers snapped 
the glass barrel in two. 

At this Chester took fire. 
he burst out in wrath. 

“TIsit? Thought it was you who had gone too far. It’ 
up to me to bring you back—while [ can. Getting this 
little fiend out of the way is the first step. Keep cool, Ches 

and [ll try to do the same, though it makes my blood 
boil to think how little you’ve cared for my lectures to you 
on this very thing.” 

“T have cared. But I had no idea 

“Well, you have one now. It’s taken you five weeks to 
acquire enough of a habit to give you some trouble to drop 
it. You’re that sort and that’s the way it works, anyhow 
I wonder you came to me. Found yourself out of the dope 
and didn’t like to try to get it here where folks know you?” 

“Tf you want to put everything in the most disagreeable 
way you can—yes,”’ admitted Chester stiffly. 

“That’s precisely what I want to do. Put it in such a 
disagreeable way that your backbone’ll stiffen up a bit and 
give us something to start with. If | make you mad all the 
better—so long as you don’t go back to fools like Gardner, 
who don’t hesitate tO vive a i¢ llow like voua ample ot what 
that drug’ll do for ’em.’ 

“What are you going to do? [ sha’n’t 
I’ve got to be in the office tomorrow morning 

“When's your vacation due?” 

“Not till week after next.” 

* Arrange to take it now 

‘IT can’t. Stillinger’s off on his, Monday morning 

“Could you have yours now if he waited 7” 

“Ves, but [ wouldn’t ask him.’’ 

“T would.’ Burns took down the 
telephone. 


“That's going a little too far!’ 


” 


leep tonight and 


desk 


receiver of his 


“Red, stop—I don’t want fi 

3 ai nti hi In five mi ‘s he had 

2UrNS paid no attention to him. n hive minutes he nhac 
the city connection and his man. He stated the case 


Chester was in urgent need of taking his vacation without 
delay, but was not willing to ask the favor of his office 
associate. He, Burns, his friend’s physician, did not scruple 
to ask it if it would not interfere too seriously with Mr. 
Stillinger’s plans. No diplomat could request a favor more 


of a Country Doctor: By Grace S. Richmond 


courteously than R. P. Burns, M.D. The reply was the on 
to be expected of Stillinger, bachelor and amiable fellow 
who was fond of Chester and hoped it was nothing serious. 

“Tell him to go ahead with his vacation,’ Stillinger said, 
“and not to worry over office affairs.” 

“Now!” said Burns, wheeling around from the telephone 
“Will you put yourself in my hands?” 

“Do you honestly think I’m such an abandoned case 
already,” began Chester unhappily, “that you have to 

“Listen to me, Ches. [| don’t think you’re an abandoned 
case—that’s nonsense—after five weeks gut I do think 
you're well started on a road that it’s ruin to travel. You 
began it way back last winter by taking that headache stutt 
in double the dose I gave you, without consulting me, every 
time you felt a trifle below par. That’s why [ took it away 
from you. You felt the loss of it, and you were an easy mark 
for Gardner's dope. You've grown so dependent on that 
already that you’re going to havea fight to get along without 
it. Youcan’t fight and do office work, so I’m going to make 
the most of my chance during this fortnight’s vacation, if 
you'll give me leave. If you won’t—I think [Il knock you 
down and get you where I want you that way.” 

He smiled—a smile with so much spirit and affection in 
it that Chester's eyes filled, to his own astonishment, for up 
to this point he had been both hurt and angry \fter a 
moment he said, with his eyes on the floor, but in a different 
tone from any he had yet used: ‘Go ahead, Red Ill try 
to prove I have some stuff in me yet.” 

“Of course you have.”” Burns’s hand was on his friend’s 
shoulder. ‘ That’s what [’m counting on. Prove it by fol 
lowing directions to the letter And begin by coming with 
me fora trip into the country. I have to see a case before | 
go to bed, and the air will do your head good.” 


NOS It was the first of many similar trips. Arthur Chester 
may fairly have been said to spend the succeeding tortnight 
in the company of the Green Imp and its driver. From 

ight itself when he 


morning till night, and often in the night 
found it impossible to sleep, he was living in the open air by 


means of this device Ot walking, also, he did an increasing 
amount as his strength grew under the regimen Bur 
insisted upol But for the first veel e of all the he | 
his physician could give him, he t d himselt indeed 
involved ma heres sti gel. a stl gels Wi h shaken 
unmanaveable nerves; with a desperat« craving | 
soothing, uplifting effect of the drug which he was fot 

Lo admit he had become perilously accu tomed;: with i 


black depre ion of spirit which wa worse than anythin 
else he had to combat 

It was at the worst of oneof these peri ds 
alone with his patient Upon a hilltop where the 
climbed, leaving the Green Imp at a point where the road 
had become impossible, Burns said suddenly: ‘*‘Ches, I 
believe, with all my care to vive you the treatment I 
thought you needed, I’ve failed to point out the most 
potent remedy of all.” 

Chester shook his head. 
All the trouble’s with me. 


i darkness that 


1 ' 
two nad 


“You've done everything, Re 
I’m so pitiably weak—so much 
I can’t seen 

All I want is to lt 


and never wake up 


weaker than I ever dreamed I could be. 
care whether | get out of this or not 
down and go to sleep 
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The last words came under his breath, but Burns heard 
them. He showed no sign of being startled, though this 
mood was a gloomier one than he had yet seen his 
patient succumb to. Instead, he went on talking in 
a tone of confidence. 

: a ought to have known enough to apply this remedy, 
because it’s one I’ve tried myself. If you could imagine, 
since the night you heard me make a certain vow, what 
a time I’ve had with myself to keep it, you’d understand 
that I know what it means to try to break up a habit. 
Mine’s the habit of years. With my temper r and some of 
my associations intemperate profanity’s been the easiest 
thing in the world to fall into. When things went w rong 
out would come the oaths like water out of a spring— 
though that’s a false comparison: like filth out of < 
sewer, I’d better say.” 

“‘We all swear more or less,” 
his head in his hands. 

“Not as I did—and you know it. I’ve been respon- 
sible for many a boy’s taking it up, though I. didn’t 
realize it. Because I was athletic and in for sports with 
them they thought I was the whole thing. They laughed 
when I got mad and ripped out a lot of language: they 
copied it. But I never heard myself as others hear me 
till that night I let go at the mother who'd ignorantly 
murdered her boy by disobeying orders. On the way 
home that night I woke up—came to myself, I don’t 
know how. The stars were unusually bright, and I 
looked up at them and thought of that child’s soul going 
back to its Maker—and then thought of my curses follow- 
ing it and coming to His ear.” 

A silence fell. When Burns broke it 
voice deep with feeling. 

“The next words I sent up to that ear were in a 
different shape. I think it was the first real prayer I'd 
said since the parrot prayers my mother taught me. That 
was the first: it hasn’t been the last. I don’t suppose I 
say much that would sound like the preacher’s language, 
but, Ches, what I do believe is that—I get what I ask for. 
That’s—help to fight my temptations. And _ profanity 
isn’t the only one, nor the toughest one to down.” 


24S Chesterlooked up. Fora moment he forgot himself 
and his wretchedness. ‘It’s hard to believe it’s you, Red 
—talking about this sort of thing.” 

“‘T know it must be hard, but it ought to be the more 
convincing on that account. I belong to a profession of 
materialists, and all at once it’s grown to seem to me the 
strangest thing in life that a man who studies the 
anatomy of this body of ours should be a materialist. 
To watch its workings and then doubt the God who made 
it is sheer willful blindness. But, Ches—I’ve got my eyes 
open at last. The God who made me is up there, and 
He knows and cares how I go on with the job. As for 
answering my appeals for help when I get hard pressed— 
the biggest sign I have of that is a human one. Since 
Bobby Burns came to sleep in that little bed next mine 
it’s been a whole lot easier to get on.” 

A deep sigh was Chester's reply to this. He had 
a small boy and girl of his own. For their sakes and 
Winifred’s he knew he must fight this fight out and win. 
But as for getting tangible help from the Creator of a 
body handicapped by nerves like his! He began to say 
this, but Burns broke in upon him with the answer he 
would least have expected at a moment like this—a 
great, ringing laugh, the sound of which brought the slow 
blood to Chester’s white face. 

“If you consider wrecked nerves like mine a laughing 
matter ——” he broke out. 

But Burns, his laugh over, 
voice was earnest. ‘‘ Arthur Chester, don’t make Him 
responsible for your ‘wrecked nerves.’ They weren’t 
wrecked when you were furnished with them. -You’ve 
done the wrecking yourself by breaking pretty nearly 
every law that governs the workings of the human 
machine. You’re paying the penalty. But you’re going 
to get the upper hand. From now on, in spite of your 
office life, you’re going to get good red blood in your veins 
and your brains. The worst is over now—the second 
week will be easier. But what I’m trying to tell you is 
that you'll get that upper hand a lot quicker if’ —his 
cheek grew hot with this strange, unaccustomed effort at 
putting things he had never spoken of before into words 
—‘‘if you'll just reach up and take hold of that ‘Upper 
Hand’ that, according to my new belief and experience, 
is ready to reach down to you. It’s stronger than yours: 
you'll feel the upward pull.” 

He broke off and got to his feet. The two had been 
sitting on a log, looking off over the hills toward a river 
winding its blue length through fields of living green. 

““T wasn’t exactly cut out for a preacher, Ches,” he 
added after a minute. “I hope my talk doesn’t sound to 

ou like ‘cant.’ I’m a pretty poor specimen of a chap to 
i setting up my own example for anybody to follow.” 

i don’ t think you’ve been setting up your own 
example,’’ Chester replied. He pulled himself up limply 
from the log, yet out of his face had gone the black look 
which had been there when he came up the hill. ‘‘ And 
what you've said doesn’t sound like ‘cant’ to me, Red. 
It sounds more like ‘can.’”’ 

Red Pepper Burns held out his hand. His big, warm 
fingers closed hard over the cold ones which met them. 
Then the two men, without more words, went away down 
the hill. From this hour Arthur Chester afterward dated 
the beginning of the end of the fight. 


acknowledged Chester, 





it was in a 


was sober again and his 


VI—In Which He Prescribes for Himself 


ED,” observed James Macauley, Junior, 
of yours looks like a drunkard’s home.’ 
He glanced around him as he spoke. The criticism 
certainly found justification in every corner. No more 
neglected office could have been found belonging to any 
practitioner within an area of many miles. 
“‘IT suppose it does,’’ rejoined Burns from the depths of 
a big, dusty leather chair where he sat in an attitude 
expressing extreme fatigue. ‘‘ But I don’t care a hang.” 
Macauley looked at him. His eyes were closed. His 
arms lay upon the chair arms, relaxed and limp. For the 
first time his friend observed what might have been noted 
by an observing eye on any day during the last fortnight. 
The lines on the ordinarily strong, health-tinted face were 
deeper than he had ever seen them; the cheeks were 
thinner; there were even shadows under the thick eye- 
lashes which outlined the lids of the closed eyes. 


“‘this place 


‘‘Look here, old man,’’ Macauley cried, sudden con- 
viction seizing him, “‘ you’re working altogether too hard. 
This miserable city epidemic has done you out. I’ve 
thought all the time you were trying to cover too much 
ground.” 

‘‘Ground’s had to be covered,” replied the other briefly. 

‘Have the other fellows worked as hard as you?’ 

“Harder. 

“I don’t believe it. They’re all city men. You’ve done 
all this city work and looked after your own patients here, 
too, to say nothing of living in both places at once. With 
your housekeeper gone home to her sick folks, and Miss 
Mathewson off on one of your cases—no wonder this 
place looks the way it does.’ 

“Tt doesn’t matter. Cut it out about the place. 
going back in ten minutes.” 

“You are! Not going to get to bed?” 

“Don’t know. I might snatch a nap now if you'd quit 
talking.” 


ZH Macauley closed his mouth. Presently he got up 
and stole out of the room. He was back again in a trice,a 
flask in one hand, a soda siphon in the other, and a small 
glass balanced on his thumb. When Burns, at the sound 
of a clock striking somewhere, rubbed his eyes with his 
fists and reluctantly opened them Macauley spoke briskly. 

“See here—I’m going to give you a bracer. I know 
your confounded notions, but they don’t cut any figure 
when you need something to pull you together the way 
you do tonight.” He started to measure out the amber 
liquid into the glass, but Burns put up a hand. 

“Much obliged, but I don’t want any.” 

“You idiot—don’t you know when to make an excep- 
tion to your rule? I admit you’ve won out over the 
other fellows just by keeping a steady hand and the 
reputation for a steady hand, but you’re dead as a dog for 
rest tonight, and you need a stiff one if I’m any judge.” 

“You're not—for me.’”’ Burns sat up. ‘‘ Heavens, 
man, if I were going to break my rule at all it wouldn’t 
be for a drink of anything. It would be for a stab in the 
arm_with something that beats your stuff all out for 
stimulating the fatigue out of a fellow and making him 
feel like working till he drops.” 

“Why don’t you have it then?” asked Macauley 
curiously. ‘I should think if ever a used-up chap were 
justified in —-—”’ 

“Don’t give me that talk if you’re my friend. It’s hard 
enough to hold out without resorting to that game. I 
don’t need you to advise it. I’ve seen enough of that 
sort of thing. No, sir: not for mine. But I’ll make 
myself a cup of coffee, for I’ve got to keep awake, and I 
shall sleep in my tracks if I don’t.” 

He stumbled out into his deserted kitchen. Macauley 
followed, helping as best he knew how, and watched his 
friend gulp down two cupfuls of a muddy liquid with a 
feeling of admiration such as a small act of large signifi- 
cance may sometimes stir in one who apprehends. 


I’m 


ZS Two days later Burns, starting toward home in the 
Imp at a late hour in the morning, passed a figure on a 
corner of a city street waiting for the outward-bound 
trolley. He slowed down beside it. 

‘““May I take you home?” he asked, cap in hand and 
interest showing in eyes which a moment before had been 
heavy with fatigue. 

Ellen Lessing looked up. ‘‘I shall be very glad,’ she 
answered, as she met his outstretched hand and let it 
draw her upward to the vacant seat. ‘‘ The car is always 
so full at this hour, and I was longing for the feeling of 
the wind against my face.” 

“It’s cool for late August, and you'll get a breeze on 
the road home that will refresh you. You haven't 
touched water or milk in this plague-stricken district, 
I hope? 

‘*No, indeed. Mi artha warned me a dozen times before 
I left. How are things? Any better?” 

‘‘No new cases in twenty- -four hours, and the old ones 
well in hand. I’m getting home earlier than I’ve done 
for a month and hope to have a few hours off duty. I was 
planning what to do with them as I came upon you.” 

“T should think you could do nothing better than to go 
home and sleep,” she advised, looking up at his face with 
a critical, friendly survey of the signs of weariness written 
plainly there. ‘‘ You are worn out, and that means some- 
thing when one says it of so strong a man as you.” 

‘“‘T could sleep a week, but I’m not sure that a few hours 
would more than aggravate my need. Besides, I shouldn’t 
be at home an hour before I should be called off again. 
No, my plans were forming themselves differently, and 
now that I’ve met you they’re taking definite shape. I 
want—well—suppose I don’t tell you. Would you trust 
me to take you off on a rest- seeking expedition without 
telling you what I mean to do?” 

“On a ‘rest-seeking expedition,’ * she repeated. 

“Doctor Burns, are you sure you hadn’t better go on that 
alone? Suppose I chatter all the way?” 

And I don’t 


He smiled. ‘‘You’re not a chatterer. 
want to go alone. I haven’t had a chance for an hour 
with you fora month, I think. This is the only way I can 
get it. Will you go?’ 

““You provoke my curiosity. Yes, I think Il go. I’ve 
been shopping all the morning and I deserve a reward of 
rest, if you’re sure you know where to find it.” 

He turned the Imp abruptly aside from the boulevard 
leading out of town down which they had been speeding. 
He made a détour of certain side streets which brought 
him up before a small establishment bearing a sign which 
set forth an alluring invitation to motoring parties in need 
of food. He disappeared therein, and was absent for the 
space of a full twenty minutes. When he returned he was 
followed by a waiter with a hamper to whose bestowal in 
the back of the car he looked carefully. 


WES As they sped away again Burns turned to his com- 
panion, a smile of anticipation on his face, to meet a 
glance of some apprehension. 

‘““You’re not repenting your rash trust of me already, 
are you?” he demanded. 

‘I’m remembering that Martha has four guests at 
luncheon today and expects me to be there!” 

“Ts that all? Don’t let that worry you. We'll simply 
have a breakdown somewhere on the road—conveniently 
near to a spot I know where I can broil the beefsteak I 
have in that hamper and make the coffee. ‘ Unavoidable 
detention’ will be your apology.” 


““* Trresistible temptation’ will be my confession,’’ she 
admitted. ‘I’m not good at subterfuge and I’m so hun- 
gry that the mere mention of beefsteak outdoors ~ 

“‘If it weighs against the salads and patés of a woman’s 
luncheon I shall have a great respect for you. Come on, 
let’s run away! You from social duties, I from pro- 
fessional ones. I'll agree to stand out Martha in your 
defense. Unless, of course, the opportunity to wear 
a pretty frock and throw all the other women in the 
shade —— 

She laughed. 
me to do!” 

“Then fail her and let the other women win. It’s too 
late to repent, anyhow, for here’s where we turn off.” 

The Imp itself seemed to be running away, so swiftly 
and silently it covered the new road leading off into the 
hills. Presently it was climbing them 

‘I want to get where no call-boy monotonously repeat- 
ing ‘Doc-tor Bur-rns—Doc-tor Bur-rns’—can get hold of 
me,” the Imp’s driver explained. ‘I suppose you’re not 
dressed —nor shod—for a rough walk of a quarter of a 
mile where the car can’t go?” 

‘“‘T’ll sacrifice skirts and soles,’’ she promised. ‘‘Isn’t 
the air out here glorious? I thought I was tired w hen I 
left the city: now I could climb that hill and enjoy it.” 

‘““That’s precisely what we'll do then. There’s a view 
from the top worth the scramble, but I wasn’t sure you’d 
be game for it. Perhaps I’ll know you better at the end of 
this afternoon than I do now. Is there a jolly, athletic 
girl hidden away under that demure manner of yours I’ve 
seen so far, I wonder?’ 

“Lead the way up that hill and you’ll find out, 
answered, with a merry flash of her dark eyes. 





“‘That’s precisely what Martha wants 


”” she 


WES He stalled the Imp among a clump of pines, got out 
the hamper and turned to his companion. She had pulled 
off her gloves, removed hat and veil, and folded her long 
gray coat away in the car. This left her dressed in the 
trim gray skirt of walking length and the gray silk 
blouse with the little black tie she had worn for shopping. 
Burns looked at her with approval. 

“Transformed by magic from a fashionable lady in 
street attire to a girl ready for the woods,”’ was his com- 
ment. ‘I’m glad you leave off the hat—that’s what 
marks you for a dead game sport. I’ll match you by 
doffing the cap. Now aren’t we a pair? Are you in fora 
rush up that first slope? Jove, I’m not half so tired as I 
was an hour ago, already!” 

He caught her hand in his, his other arm through the 
hamper handle, and ran with her up the slope. At the 
edge of the steeper c limb to come they stopped, breathing 
fast. ‘‘ Thisisn’t the way to begin, of course, "he admitted, 
“but I couldn’t resist that dash—a sort of dash for free- 
dom. Now we'll take it more easily.” 

They worked their way up and up among the rocks, he 
always in advance, reaching down a muscular right arm 
to her at the steeper places, and once giving her a knee to 
step on when progress could be made only up the straight 
face of a big boulder. It was undoubtedly a stiff climb 
for a woman, but she showed no signs of flinching, and 
though her cheeks glowed richly and her wavy black locks 
were a trifle loosened from their usual order, when at last 
she set foot upon the plateau at the top she showed only 
the temporary fatigue to be expected after suc h exertion. 

‘That makes the blood course through one’s arteries in 

a way worth while,’” was his comment as he observed the 
rs sndid color in her cheeks and the sparkle in her eyes. 
lalk about rest! That’s the way to get it! Burn up 
the products of fatigue, replace them with fresh cells full 
of oxygen, and you get rejuvenation. Look at that 
stretch of country before us! Isn’tthat worththe climb?” 

“It’s glorious! I’ve often looked at this height as our 
car drove by on the road over there, and wanted to climb 
it. But Martha and Jim are always for reeling off miles, 
and so, I thought, were you. I imagined there was nobody 
but myself to care for this sort of thing.” 

““And I thought you liked the porch and the pretty 
frocks you wear there better than anything I could show 
you in the open,” he owned with a laugh. ‘Not that | 
haven’t enjoyed that porch and the sight of the frocks— 
they don’t seem to be just like Martha’s and Winifred’s, 
somehow, though I can’t tell why! I’ve wanted to ask 
you off for a trip like this, but never was sure you’d 
enjoy it. I’m glad I’ve found out. I feel as if I’d wasted 
the summer!” 


ES He fell to gathering wood for his fire, and when she 
had regained her breath “she helped him in spite of his 
remonstrance. ‘‘Let me have all the fun, too,’’ she 
begged. ‘I haven’t had a chance like this for four years. 
I used to camp in flannels all summer long, in the roughest 
sort of style, and loved it dearly. I could stand the ten- 
sion of a long social winter twice as well as the other 
women, on account of it.’ 

He unde rstood, knowing that her husband had occupied 
a prominent official position which called upon him to 
maintain a corresponding place in the society of the city 
in which they had lived. Although he knew her to be still 
under thirty he realized that on account of her early 
marriage she had had much experience in the world of 
affairs. It was this aspect of her he had always borne in 
mind as he had seen her before. Now he was beginning 
to recognize another side—a side which intérested him 
even more than the other had done. 

Like a pair of children they collected their firewood, 
rac ing together to the base of operations with armfuls of 
dry sticks. When there was a big pile she surprised him 
by asking to lay the fire herself. 

‘I'll prove to you I’m a woodsman,” she asserted, and 
when she had built up her structure after the most 
approved fashion of the skilled camper he acknowledged 
that she had made good her boast. He touched flame to it, 
and as the smoke cleared away in the direction which left 
the view unobscured and the spot he had selected for the 
lune hing-place free from smoke he grinned approvingly. 

“T’ve no doubt you could grill the steak and brew the 
coffee with equal skill,” he admitted, “but I’m not going 
tolet you. That’s my job. I want to prove my prowess. 
Sit down on that log, please, and oversee me.” 

She watched with hungry interest while he also gave 
evidence of his craft. It could hardly be the first time 
that a hamper had been packed for him at the place in 
the city, for nothing he needed had been left out, even to 
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LADY MERTON 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” “Lady Rose’s Daughter,” ‘The Testing of Diana Mallory,” etc. 


Epilogue 


BOUT nine months later than the events told 
in the last chapter the August sun, as it 
descended upon a lake in that middle region 

of the northern Rockies which is known as yet only 
to the Indian trapper and—on certain tracks—to 
a handful of white explorers, shone on a boat con- 
taining two persons—Anderson and Elizabeth. It 
was but twenty-four hours since they had reached 
the lake in the course of a long camping expedition 
involving the company of two guides, a couple of 
half-breed voyageurs and a string of sixteen horses. 
No white foot had ever before trodden the slender 
beaches of the lake; its beauty of forest and water, 
of peak and crag, of sun and shadow, the terror of 
its storms, the loveliness of its summer—only some 
stray Indian hunter, once or twice in a century, 
perhaps, throughout all the zons of human history, 
had ever beheld them 

But now here were Anderson and Elizabeth! — 
first invaders of an inviolable Nature, pioneers of a 
long future line of travelers and worshipers. 

They had spent the day of summer sunshine in 
canoeing on the broad waters, exploring the green 
bays and venturing a long way up a beautiful wind- 
ing arm which seemed to lose itself in the bosom 
of superb forest-skirted mountains whence glaciers 
descended and cataracts leaped sheer into the glis- 
tening water. Now they were floating slowly toward 
the little promontory where their two guides had 
raised a couple of white tents and the smoke of a 
fire was rising into the evening air. 

Sunset was on the jagged and snow-clad heights 
that shut in the lake to the eastward. The rose of 
the sky had been caught by the water and inter- 
woven with its own lustrous browns and cool blues, 
while fathom-deep beneath the shining web of color 
gleamed the reflected snows and the forest slopes 
sliding downward to infinity. A few birdnotes were 
in the air—the scream of an eagle, the note of a 
whippoorwill—and far away across the lake a dense 
flight of wild duck rose above a reedy river-mouth, 
black against a pale band of sky. 


WEE They were close now to the shore and toa spot 
where lightning and storm had ravaged the pines 
and left a few open spaces for the sun to work. 
Elizabeth, in delight, pointed to the beds of wild 
strawberries crimsoning the slopes, intermingled 
with stretches of bilberry and streaks of blue and 
purple asters. But a wilder life was there. Far 
away the antlers of a swimming moose could be 
seen above the quiet lake. Anderson, sweeping the 
side with his field-glass, pointed to the ripped tree- 
trunks which showed where the brown bear or the 
grizzly had been, and to the tracks of lynx or fox on 
the firm yellow sand. And as they rounded the 
point of a little cove they came upon a group of 
deer who had come down to drink. 

The gentle creatures were not alarmed at their 
approach; they raised their heads in the red light 
seeing man, perhaps, for the first time—but they did 
not fly. Anderson stayed the boat, and he and 
Elizabeth watched them with enchantment—their 
slender bodies and proud necks, the bright sand at 
their feet, the brown water in front, the forest behind. 

Elizabeth drew a long breath of joy, looking back 
again at the dying glory of the lake and the great 
thunder-clouds piled above the forest. 

“Where are we exactly?” she said. 
our bearings.” 

“We are about seventy miles north of the main 
line of the C. P. R. and about forty or fifty miles 
from the projected line of the Grand Trunk Pacific,”’ 
said Anderson. ‘‘ Make haste, dearest, and name 
your lake!—for where we come others will follow.” 

So Elizabeth named it—Lake George—after her 
husband; seeing that it was his topographical divina- 
tion, his tracking of the lake through the ingenious 
unraveling of a score of Indian clews which had led 
them at last to that Pisgah height whence the silver 
splendor of it had first been seen. But the name was 
so hotly repudiated by Anderson on the ground of 
there being already a famous and an historical Lake 
George on the American continent that the proba- 
bility is, when that noble sheet of water comes to 
be generally visited of mankind, it will be known 
rather as Lake Elizabeth; and so those early ambi- 
tions of Elizabeth which she had expressed to Philip 


“‘Give me 


in the first days of her Canadian journeying will be 
fulfilled. 

Alas!—poor Philip! Elizabeth’s black serge dress 
and the black ribbon on her white sun-hat were the 
outward tokens of a grief cherished deep in her pro- 
testing, pitiful heart. Her brother had lived for 
some four months after her engagement to Anderson; 
always, in spite of encouraging doctors, under the 
same sharp premonition of death which had dictated 
his sudden change of attitude toward his Canadian 
friend. In the January of the new year Anderson 
had joined them at Bordighera, and there, after 
many alternating hopes and fears, a sudden attack 
of pneumonia had slit the thin-spun life. A few 
weeks later, at Mrs. Gaddesden’s urgent desire and 
while she was in the care of a younger sister to 
whom she was tenderly attached, there had been a 
quiet wedding at Genoa, and a very pale and sad 
Elizabeth had been carried by her Anderson to some 
of the beloved Italian towns where for so long she 
had reaped a yearly harvest of delight. In Rome, 
Florence and Venice she must needs rouse herself, if 
only to show the keen novice eyes beside her what to 
look at, and to grapple with the unexpected remarks 
which the spectacle evoked from Anderson. He 
looked in respectful silence at Bellini and Tintoret ; 
but the industrial growth of the North, the strikes of 
bracciantit on the central plains, and the poverty 
of Sicily and the South—in these problems he was 
soon deeply plunged, teaching himself Italian in 
order to understand them. 


WZE3 Then they had returned to Mrs. Gaddesden 
and to the surrender of Martindale to its new master. 
For the estate went to a cousin, and when the beauty 
and the burden of it were finally gone Philip’s gentle, 
ineffectual mother departed with relief to the moss- 
grown dower-house beside Bassenthwaite Lake, 
there to sorrow for her only son and to find in the 
expansion of Elizabeth’s life, in Elizabeth’s letters 
and the prospects of Elizabeth’s visits the chief 
means left of courage and resignation. Philip’s love 
for Anderson, his actual death in those strong arms, 
had strengthened immeasurably the latter’s claim 
upon her; and in March she parted with him and 
Elizabeth, promising them boldly that she would 
come to them in the fall and spend a Canadian 
winter with them. 

Then Anderson and Elizabeth journeyed West in 
hot haste to face a general election. Anderson was 
returned, and, during three or four months at 
Ottawa Elizabeth was introduced to Canadian pol- 
itics and to the swing and beat of those young inter- 
ests and developing national hopes which, even after 
London and for the Londoner, lend romance and 
significance to the simpler life of Canada’s nascent 
capital. But through it all both she and Anderson 
pined for the West, and when Parliament rose in early 
July they fled first to their rising farm-buildings on 
one of the tributaries of the Saskatchewan, and 
then, till the homestead was ready and the fall 
plowing in sight, they had gone to the Rockies in 
order that they might gratify a passionate wish of 
Elizabeth’s—to get for once beyond beaten tracks 
and surprise the unknown. She pleaded for it as 
their real honeymoon. It might never be possible 
again, for the toils of life would soon have snared 
them. 

And so, after a month’s wandering beyond all 
reach of civilization, they were here in the wild heart 
of Manitou’s wild land, and the red and white of 
Elizabeth’s cheek, the fire in her eyes, showed how 
the god’s spell had worked. 


WZ The evening came. Their frugal meal, pre- 
pared by one of the Indian half-breeds and eaten ina 
merry community among beds of orchids and vetch, 
was soon done; and the husband and wife pushed 


off again in the boat —for the densely wooded shores 
of the lake were impassable on foot—to watch the 
moon rise on this mysterious land. 

And as they floated there, often hand in hand, 
talking a little, but dreaming more—Anderson’s 
secret thoughts reviewed the past year and the 
incredible fortune which had given him Elizabeth. 

Deep in his nature was still the old pessimism, 
the old sadness. Could he make her happy? In the 
close contact of marriage he realized all that had 
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gone to the making of her subtle and delicate being— 
the influences of a culture and tradition of which he was 
mostly ignorant, though her love was opening many 
gates to him. He felt himself her inferior—and there 
were dark moments when it seemed to him, in many 
respects, inevitable that she must tire of him. But 
whenever they overshadowed him the natural reaction of 
a vigorous manhood was not far off. Patriotism and pas- 
sion—a profound and simple pride—stood up and wrestled 
with his doubt. She was not less, but more, than he had 
imagined her. What was, in truth, his safeguard and 
hers was the fact that, at the very root of her, Elizabeth 
was'a poet! She had seen Canada and Anderson, from 
the beginning in the light of imagination, and that light 
was not going to fail her now. For it sprang from the 
truth and glow of her own nature; by the help of it she 
made her world; and Canada and Anderson moved under 
it, nobly seen and nobly felt. 

This he half shrinkingly understood, and he repaid 

her with adoration and a wisely yielding mind. For 
her sake he was ready to do a hundred things he had 
never yet thought of—reading, inquiring, observing, in 
wider circles and over an ampler range. For as the New 
World through Anderson worked on Elizabeth, so Europe 
through Elizabeth worked on Anderson. And thus from 
life to life goes on the great, interpenetrating, inter- 
mingling flux of things! 
Hi It seemed as tacaaile the golden light could not die 
from the lake, though midsummer was long past. And 
presently up into its midst floated the moon, and as they 
watched it steal along the Northern snow-peaks they 
talked of the vast, undiscovered regions beyond, of the 
valleys and lakes that no survey has ever mapped, and 
the rivers that from the beginning of time have spread 
their pageant of beauty for the heavens alone; then of 
that sudden stir and uproar of human life—prospec tors, 
navvies, lumbermen—that is now beginning to be heard 
along that narrow strip where the new line of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific is soon to pierce the wilderness— yet 
another link in the girdling of the world. And farther 
yet their fancy followed, ever northward—solitude 
beyond solitude, desert beyond desert —till in the Yukon 
it lit upon gold-seeking man dominating, at last, a 
terrible and hostile earth which had starved and _ tor- 
tured and slain him in his thousands before he could 
tame her to his will. 

And last, by happy reaction, it was the prairies again 
—their fruitful infinity and the emigrant rush from East 
and South. 

“When we are old,” said Elizabeth softly, slipping 
her hand into Anderson’s, “will all this courage die out 
of us? Now—nothing of all this vastness, this mystery, 
frightens me. I feel a kind of insolent, superhuman 
strength!—as if I—even I—could guide a plow, reap 
corn, shoot rapids, catch the wild goat by the hair, and 
hurl my lances in the sun!” 

“With this hand?” said Anderson, looking at it with a 
face of amusement. But Elizabeth took no heed, except 
to slip the other hand after it—both into the same shelter. 

She pursued her thought, murmuring the words, the 
white lids falling over her eyes: 

“But when one is feeble and dying will it all grow 
awful to me? Suddenly—shall I long to creep into some 
old, old corner of England or Italy—and feel round me 
close walls, and dim, snail rooms, and dear, stuffy, familiar 
streets that thousands and thousands of feet have worn 
before mine?”’ 

Anderson smiled at her. He had guided their boat into 
a green cove where there was a little strip of open ground 
between the water and the forest. They made fast the 
boat, and Anderson found a mossy seat under a tall pine 
from which the lightning of a recent storm had stripped 
a great limb, leaving a crimson gash in the trunk. And 
there Elizabeth nestled to him, and he, with his arm 
about her and the intoxication of her slender beauty 
mastering his senses, tried to answer her as a plain man 
may. The commonplaces of passion—its foolish prom- 
ises, its blind confidence, its trembling joy—there is 
no other path for love to travel by, and Elizabeth and 
Anderson trod it like their fellows. 


. . 7 . . 7 . . . . . 


NZS Six months later on a clear winter evening Eliza- 
beth was standing in the sitting-room of a Saskatchewan 
farmhouse. She looked out upon a dazzling world of 
snow lying thinly under a pale greenish sky in which the 
sunset clouds were just beginning to gather. The land 
before her sloped to a broad, frozen river, up which a 
wagon and a team of horses was plodding its way, the 
steam rising in clouds around the bodies of the horses and 
men. On a track leading to the river a sledge was run- 
ning—the bells jingling in the still, light air. To her left 
were the great barns of the homestead, and, beyond, the 
long, low cowshed with a group of Shorthorns and 
Herefords standing beside the open door. Her eyes 
delighted in the whiteness of the snow or the touches of 
orange and scarlet in the clumps of bush, in a note of 
crimson here and there, in the withered reeds pushing 
through the snow, or in the thin background of a few 
taller trees—the “‘shelter-belt” of the farm—rising brown 
and sharp against the blue. 

Within the farmhouse sitting-room flamed a great 
wood fire which shed its glow on the white walls, on the 
prints and photographs and books which were still 
Elizabeth’s companions in the heart of the prairies, as 
they had been at Martindale. The room was simplicity 
itself, yet full of charm with its blue druggeting, its pale 
green chairs and hangings. At its further end a curtain, 
half drawn aside, showed another room, a dining-room, 
also firelit—with a long table spread for tea, a bare floor 
of polished wood bloc ks, and a few prints on the walls. 

The wagon she had seen on the river approached the 
homestead. The man who was driving it—a strong- 
limbed, fair-haired fellow—lifted his cap as he saw 
Elizabeth at the window. She nodded and smiled at 
him. He was Edward Tyson, one of the two engine- 
drivers who had taken her and Philip through the 
Kicking Horse Pass. His friend, also, could be seen 
standing among the cattle gathered in the farmyard. 
They had become foie ‘rson’s foremen and partners on 
his farm of twelve hundred acres, of which only some 
three hundred acres had been as yet brought under the 
plow. The rest was still virgin prairie pasturing a 
large mixed head of cattle and horses. The two North- 
country men had been managing it all in Anderson's 


Parliamentary absences and were quite as determined as 
he to make it a center of science and progress fora still 
remote and sparsely peopled district. One of the brothers 
was married and lived in a small frame house a stone’s 
throw from the main buildings of the farm. The other 
was the head of the “bothy,” or boarding-house for 
hired men, a long, low building with cheerful, white- 
curtained windows which could be seen just beyond the 
cowhouse. 

As she looked over the broad whiteness of the farmlands, 
above which the sunset clouds were now tossing in climb- 
ing lines of crimson and gold, rising steeply to a zenith of 
splendor and opening here and there amid their tumult 
to show a farther heaven of untroubled blue—Elizabeth 
thought with lamentation that their days on the farm 
were almost done. The following week would see them 
at Ottawa for the opening of the session. Anderson was 
full of Parliamentary projects; important work for the 
Province had been intrusted to him, and in the general 
labor policy of the Dominion he would find himself driven 
to take a prominent part. But all the while his heart 
and Elizabeth’s were in the land and its problems; the 
true, the entrancing Canada was in the wilds. And for 
Anderson, who through so many years as an explorer 
and engineer had met Nature face to face, his will 
against hers in a direct and simple conflict, the tedious 
and tortuous methods of modern politics were not easy 
to learn. He must, indeed, learn them—he was learn- 
ing them; and the future had, probably, great things in 
store for him as a politician. But he came back to the 
Saskatchewan farm with joy and he would leave it 
reluctantly. 


WOES ‘If only I wasn’t so rich!” thought Elizabeth with 
compunction. It was oddly true that in this land of 
rapid though still moderate fortunes the rich English- 
woman often looked with envy on her neighbors who 
had gone through the real hardships of the country, 
who had bought their Canadian citizenship with the toil 
and frugality of years. It seemed to her sometimes that 
she was stepchild rather than daughter of the dear, new 
land, in spite of her yearning toward it. 

And yet money had brought its own romance. It 
had enabled Anderson to embark on this immense farm 
of nearly two square miles, to staff it with the best labor 
to be got on a basis of copartnership, to bring herds 
of magnificent cattle into these parklike prairies, to 
set up horse-breeding, and to establish on the borders of 
the farm a large creamery which was already proving 
an attraction for settlers. It was going to put into 
Elizabeth’s hands the power of helping the young 
University of Strathcona just across the Albertan border, 
and, perhaps, of founding in their own provincial capital 
of Regina a training college for farm stude nts—girls and 
boys—which might reproduce for the West the College 
of St. Anne’s, that wonderful home of all the useful arts 
which an ever-generous wealth has given to the Province 
of Quebec. Already she had in her mind a cottage hospital 
—sorely wanted—for the little town of Donaldminster, 
wherein the weaklings of this great emigrant army now 
pouring into the country might find help. 

Her heart, indeed, was full of schemes for help. Here 
she was, a woman of high education and much wealth, in 
the midst of this nascent community. Her thoughts 
pondered the life of these scattered farms—of the hard- 
working women in them—the lively, rosy-cheeked chil- 
dren. It was her ambition so to live among them that 
they might love her—trust her—use her. 

Meanwhile their own home was a “te mple of indus- 
trious peace.’ Elizabeth was a prairie housewife like 
her neighbors. She had, indeed, brought out with her 
from Cumberland one of the Martindale gardeners and 
his young wife and sister; and the two North-country 
women shared with the farm mistress the work of the 
house till such time as Anderson should help the hus- 
band to a quarter section of his own and take some one 
else to train in his place. But the atmosphere of the 
house was one of friendly equality. Elizabeth—who 
had herself gone into training for a few weeks at St. 
Anne’s—prided herself on her dairy, her bread, her poul- 
try. One might have seen her on this winter afternoon 
in her black serge dress with white cap and apron, 
slipping into the kitchen behind the dining-room, testing 
the scones in the oven, looking to the preparations for 
dinner, putting away stores and chatting to the two 
clear-eyed women who loved her and would not for the 
world have let her try her strength too much! For she 
who was so eagerly planning the help of others must 
now be guarded and cherished herself—lest ill befall! 

But now she was at the window, watching for Anderson. 


WZ The trail from Donaldminster to Battleford passed 
in front of the house, dividing the farm. Presently there 
came slowly along it a covered wagon drawn by a pair of 
sorry horses and piled at the back with house shold pos- 
sessions. In front sat a man of slouching carriage, and in 
the interior of the wagon another figure could be dimly 
seen. The whole turnout gave an impression of poverty 
and misfortune, and Elizabeth looked at it curiously. 

Suddenly the wagon drew up with a jerk at the gate 
of the farm, and the man descended with difficulty, his 
limbs being evidently numb with cold. 

Elizabeth caught up a fur cloak and ran to the door. 

‘‘Could you give us a bit of shelter for the night?” 
said the man sheepishly. ‘‘We’d thought of getting on 
to Battleford, but the little un’s bad—and the missus 
perished with cold. We'd give you no trouble if we might 
warm ourselves a bit.” 

And he looked under his eyebrows at Elizabeth, at 
the bright fire behind her and all the comfort of the new 
farmhouse. Yet under his shuffling manner there was a 
certain note of confidence. He was appealing to that 
Homeric hospitality which prevails throughout the farms 
of the Northwest. 

And in five minutes the horses were in the barn, the 
man sitting by the kitchen fire, while Elizabeth was 
ministering to the woman and the child. The newcomers 
made a forlorn trio. They came from a district some 
fifty miles farther south and were traveling north in 
order to take shelter for a time with relations. The 
mother was a girl of twenty, worn with hardship and 
privation. The father, an English laborer, had taken up 
free land, but in spite of much help from a paternal 
Government had not been able to fulfill his statutory 
obligation and had now forfeited his farm. There was 


a history of typhoid fever, and, as Elizabeth soon sus- 
pected, an incipient history of drink. In the first two 
years of his Canadian life the man had worked for a 
farmer during the summer and loafed in Winnipeg during 
the winter. There demoralization had begun; and as 
Elizabeth listened the shadow of the Old World seemed 
to be creeping across the radiant Canadian landscape. 
The same woes?—the same weaknesses?—the same 
problems of an unsound urban life ? 

Her heart sank for a moment—only to provoke an 
instant reaction of cheerfulness. No!—in Canada the 
human will has still room to work and is not yet choked 
by a jungle growth of interests. 


24S She waited for Anderson to come in, and, mean- 
while, she warmed and comforted the mother. The poor 
girl looked around her inamazement at the pretty, spacious 
room as she spread her hands, knotted and coarsened by 
work, to the blaze. Elizabeth held her sickly babe, 
rocking it and crooning to it, while upstairs one of the 
kind-eyed Cumberland women was getting a warm bath 
ready and lighting a fire in the guest-room. 

‘“‘ How old is it?” she asked. 

" Thirteen months.” 

“You ought to give up nursing it. It would be better 
for you both.’ 

“T tried giving it a bit o’ what we had ourselves,” said 
the mother dully, “‘ but I nearly lost her. 

‘I should think so!” laughed Elizabeth indignantly; 
and she began to preach rational ways of feeding and 
caring for the child, while the mother sat by, despondent 
and too crushed and hopeless to take much notice. 
Presently Elizabeth gave her back the babe and went to 
fetch hot tea and bread and butter. 

“Shall I come and get it in the kitchen?” said the 
woman, rising. 

‘““No, no—stay where you are!”’ cried Elizabeth. And 
she was just carrying back a laden tray from the dining- 
room when Anderson caught her. 

“ Darling!—that’ s too heavy for you!—what are you 
about ?’ 

‘““There’s a woman in there who’s got to be fed, and 
there’ Ss a man in there’’—she pointed to the kitchen — 

““who’s got to be talked to. Hopeless case!—so you'd 
better go and set about it!” 

She laughed happily in his face, and he snatched a kiss 
from her as he carried off the tray. 

The woman by the fire rose again in amazement as 
she saw the broad-shouldered, handsome man who was 
bringing in the tea. Anderson had been tramping 
through the thin-lying snow all day, inquiring into the 
water supply of a distant portion of the farm. He was 
ruddy with exercise, and the physical strength that 
seemed to radiate from him intimidated the wanderer 


E63 * Where were you bound to?” he said kindly as he 
put down the tea beside her. 

The woman, falteringly, told her story. Anderson 
frowned a little. 

“Well, I'd better go and talk to your husband. Mrs. 
Anderson will look after you. 

And Elizabeth held the baby while the woman fed 
languidly—too tired and spiritless, indeed, to eat. 

When she could be coaxed no further Elizabeth took her and 
the babe upstairs 

“I never saw anything like this in these parts!” cried the 
girl, looking around her at the white-tiled bathroom. 

““Oh, they’re getting quite common!” laughed Elizabeth. 
‘*See how nice and warm the water is! Shall we bathe the 
baby?” And presently the child lay warm and swaddled in 
its mother’s arms, dressed in some baby-clothes produced by 
Elizabeth from a kind of travelers’ cupboard at the top of the 
stairs. Then the mother was induced to try the bath for herself, 
while Elizabeth tried her hand at spoon-feeding the baby; and 
in half an hour she had them both in bed, in the bright spare- 
room the young mother’s reddish hair, unbound, lying a 
splendid mass on the white pillows, and a strange expression— 
as of some long tension giving way—on her pinched face. 

‘We'll not know how to thank you,”’ she said brokenly. ‘*We 
were just at the last. Tom wouldn’t ask no one to help us before. 
But we’d only a few shillings left—we thought at Battleford we'd 
sell our bits of things—perhaps thi it’d take us through.” She 
looked piteously at Elizabe th, the tears gathering in her eyes. 

‘Oh! well, we'll see about that!” s: aid Elizabeth as she tucked 
the blankets around her. ‘‘Nobody need starve in this country! 
Mr. Anderson’ll be able, perhaps, to think of something. Now 
you go to sleep and we'll look after your husband.” 


NEZSES Anderson joined his wife in the sitting-room with a per- 
plexed countenance. ‘The man was a poor creature, and the 
beginnings of the drink cr: ay were evident. 

**Give him a chance,” said Elizabeth. ‘*‘ You want one more 
man in the ‘bothy.’” 

She sat down beside him while Anderson pondered, his legs 
stretched to the fire. A train of thought ran through his mind, 
embittered by the memory of his father. 

He was roused from it ‘by the perception that Elizabeth was 
looking tired. Instantly he was all tenderness and anxious mis- 
giving. He made her lie down on the sofa by the fire and brought 
her some important letters from Ottawa to read and the English 
newspapers. 

From the elementary human need with which their minds had 
just been busy their talk passed on to national and imperial 
affairs. They discussed them as equals and comrades, each 
bringing their own contribution. 

‘*In a fortnight we shall be in Ottawa!”’ sighed Elizabeth at 
last. 

Anderson smiled at her plaintive voice. 

‘* Darling !—is it such a tragedy?” 

‘*No, I shall be as keen as anybody else when we get there. 
But—we are so happy here!” 

‘*Ts that really, really true?” asked Anderson, taking her hand 
and pressing it to his lips. 

‘Yes,” she murmured, ‘‘yes; but it will be truer still next 
year!” 

They looked at each other tenderly. Anderson stooped and 
kissed her long and closely. 

He was called away to give some directions to his men and 
Elizabeth lay dreaming in the firelight of the past and the future, 
her hands clasped on her breast, her eyes filling with soft tears. 
Upstairs in the room above her the emigrant mother and baby 
lay sleeping, sheltered and warmed by Elizabeth. But in tending 
them she had been also feeding her own yearning, quickening 
her own hope. She had given herself to a man whom she adored 
and she carried his child on her heart. Many and various strands 
would have gone to the weaving of that little soul; she trembled, 
sometimes, to think of them. But no fear with her lasted long. 
It was soon lost in the deep, poetic faith that Anderson’s child 
in her arms ‘would be the heir of two worlds, the pledge of a 
sympathy, a union begun long before her marriage in the depths 
of the spirit when her heart first went out to Canada, to the be ~auty 
of the Canadian land and the freedom of the Canadian life. 


THE END 
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“The Syndics” by Rembrandt. Of its Kind and in its Class the Finest Picture in the World 


WHAT THE DUTCH SCHOOL 
STANDS FOR 


By William H. Goodyear, M. A. 


Curator of Fine Arts, Brooklyn Institute Museum 


'T IS an undoubted fact that of all historic 
| paintings those of the Dutch School are the 
most easily understood by the beginner in the 
study of art. We may go further and say that 
an expert in modern pictures is well prepared 
——! by his modern training to understand the 
worth of the old Dutch art. It is also true that the study 
of old Dutch art offers an excellent approach to the appre- 
ciation of good quality in modern paintings. There is not 
only the possibility that good taste as to modern pictures 
may be cultivated by study of the old Dutch paintings, but 
there is also the desirability 
that such modern taste 

















way. Great merchants 
there had been before, but 
the Dutch were all mer- 
chants rather than nobles. 
“Common people” there 
had been before, but the Dutch were all “common people.” 
Self-government there hardly had been before in history 
since the slave republics of antiquity. The Dutch invented 
self-government, if we believe Douglas Campbell’s “The 
Puritan in Holland, England and America,” and hold, with 
him, in slight esteem, the contrary opinion that the English 
invented it. 

The most astounding thing about Dutch art is that 
the tavern scenes were painted for tavern-keepers, the ker- 
messes were painted for the peasants who enjoyed them, 
the cows and horses were painted for farmers, the flowers 
were painted for florists, the “anatomy lessons” were painted 
for doctors, the “corporation pictures” were painted for 
corporations (think of it!), and the domestic pictures were 
painted for the domestic people. 

Thus we are prepared to realize the greatness of the 
phenomenal men of genius like Rembrandt, Hals and 
Ruisdael, who tower above their fellows like the highest 
peaks of a mountain range. But without the mountain 
range there could be no highest peaks. 





THE GREATEST PICTURES 
OF THE WORLD 


PRESENTING THE MASTERPIECES OF ART 
THAT HAVE RECEIVED THE VERDICT OF 
APPROVAL OF THE PEOPLE OF ALL TIMES 




















WITH A DESCRIPTION OF EACH PAINTER, 
HIS ART AND THE PICTURE PRESENTED 


he came upon hard times; his home was sold; and its 
beautiful contents, gathered at great trouble and expense, 
were auctioned off and passed forever from his possession. 
He died in comparative poverty in Amsterdam in 1669. 


The Syndics 


F ITS kind and in its class ‘‘ The Syndics,” in the Rijks 

Museum at Amsterdam, is doubtless the finest picture 
in the world. When Rembrandt painted it in 1661 the years 
of his wealth and popularity had long gone by. He was no 
longer the fashionable painter of Amsterdam. Patrons had 
grown tired of his ever apparently rougher, and, as they 
wrongly called it, more unfinished technic. They had grown 
to like smooth surface on the paintings and an enamel-like 
working of the colors together. Rembrandt would pander 
to no such dictation; he would paint in his own fashion or 
not at all. The world now recognizes that he was gloriously 
right and that the men who neglected to employ him were 
foolishly and ridiculously wrong. 

The painting of what is called the “corporation pieces” 
was a regular branch of a Dutch portrait painter’s work in 
those days. Boards of directors of companies and charitable 
institutions and even whole societies were wont to have 
their portraits painted in groups. The necessary condition 
was that each individual, paying his equal share of the cost, 
should naturally receive equal prominence in the picture. 
In “The Syndics” this condition was probably insisted upon. 

The result was the won- 
derful group before us, 





should be so cultivated. In 
other words we advocate for 
modern learners in picture 
criticism an education of 
the eve by the study of old 


Dutch pictures. 
} OWshall such education 
begin? We advise, to 
begin with, not only the 
study of perfect reproduc- 
tions of individual pictures 
for form, but also the obser- 
vation of galleries in mass, 
as regards the mellow rich- 
ness of tone and _ color. 
This observation should be 
emphasized by contrast 
with an adjacent gallery 
of modern pictures in the 
same building if possible. 
The best gallery of modern 
European paintings will 
compare unfavorably even 
with a gallery of only aver- 
age quality of Old Masters 
when this test is applied. 
This brings us to the 
touchstone of the greatness 
of old Dutch art. Itis the 
high average quality as 
regards mellow tone and 
harmony of color. If we 
are comparing periods as 
a whole, without reference 
to the greatness of indi- 
vidual masters, we cannot 
hesitate a moment in 
awarding the palm to the 
old as against the new, and 
this point is emphasized by 
the consideration that the best modern masters in color 
are those who have achieved similar harmonious effects. 
When such contrast is made it will also be found that 
the old Dutch pictures are uniformly honest, unobtrusive 
and genuine in feeling. If they are landscapes this 
quality will generally be expressed by relatively low tone. 
If they are genre subjects they will have that subtle quality 
which expresses an interest in the thing for its own sake. 
If they are portraits they are simple and genuine, but 
subtle, studies of character. 














E BELIEVE a third desirable point of approach to the 

old Dutch art to be an interest in The Netherlands. 
This seems a rather simple and naive statement, but no other 
country in Europe stands today in such close relations to its 
seventeenth-century past. No other historic pictures are so 
close to the living present. 


The great and the greatest Dutch pictures belong to the 
seventeenth century in the works of such master painters 
as Rembrandt, Frans Hals, Ruisdael. The sixteenth century 
was the period of preparatory development; the eighteenth 


century was the period of decadence, but in the seventeenth 
century the Dutch prefigured and anticipated the commercial 
civilization of modern times and in a peculiarly modern 











depicting the five directors 
and one employee of the 
Amsterdam Guild of Cloth 
Makers. 

It is the simplest kind of 
subject, just half a dozen 
men of business listening 
to the remarks of an unseen 
person and replying to him, 
but beneath the simplicity 
and reserve runs the very 
fire and passion of life. 
Each ordinary inan is raised 
by the magic of the artist’s 
treatment to a plane far 
above the ordinary. To- 
gether they become notable 
human types expressing 
the dignity of a bygone 
age, representing the count- 
less vanished multitudes of 
their kind. The picture 
made no great stir in its 
own day, but there in the 
city of its origin the work 
stands, essentially immor- 
tal, a measureless honor to 
the artist and a great glory 
to the land that bore him. 


The Night Watch 


HIS painting is usually 
considered to be Rem- 
brandt’s masterpiece. It is 
perhaps rather surprising 
now to learn that its title, 
“The Night Watch,” is not 
afterall the correct one; the 
scene depicted in the bold 
chiaroscuro of Rembrandt’s 
mature style is not a night 
scene, but a day one. 
The incident which is 














REMBRANDT 
AND HIS TWO MASTERPIECES 


|HERE is a peculiar appropriateness in the fact 


~~ 
} | 
AS) | 


that Leyden, the early school of talent and 
: | home of knowledge, should have been the birth- 
| place of one who stands peerless in his special 
\( VO) | field of art, Rembrandt van Rijn. He was 
————1 born there July 15, 1606, the son of an 
industrious and prosperous miller. His early education, 
under the care of his mother, was of a strongly religious 
character, a fact reflected not only in his numerous drawings 
and paintings of her, but also in the many religious subjects 
painted by him in later life. His artistic career, however, 
began under Jacob van Swanenburgh, and later was con- 
tinued under Lastmann, at which time he came under the 
strong influence of Elsheimer. While a certain credit must 
be given to these three great artists to Rembrandt himself 
belongs the glory of working out his artistic problems, and 
because of this fact his art is unique: it is essentially an 
outgrowth of his independent, persevering and artistic per- 
sonality. 

Rembrandt established himself at Amsterdam when 
twenty-four years old, and here for the next quarter of a 
century he reigned as the master painter of Holland. Later 








represented in this masterly 
production of this master 
painter is a call to arms of 
the Civic Guard, the members of which are seen issuing 
from their Guild House. The Captain, dressed in black and 
wearing a red scarf, gives his orders to the Lieutenant, 
who, clad in yellow, with a white scarf around his waist 
and wearing a yellow hat adorned with a white feather, 
walks at his side, the two men slightly preceding the rest 
of the group. The personages depicted are the Company 
of Arquebusiers of Captain Frans Banning Cocq and 
Lieutenant Willem van Ruytenburg. 

The picture hung for many years in the Kloveniersdoelen, 
for which it was painted. Now it is the greatest treasure 
of the Dutch National Collection of pictures in the Rijks 
Museum at Amsterdam. At the present time the original 
canvas measures eleven by fourteen feet, but at the time of 
its painting it was considerably larger. The mutilation was 
caused by cutting off the two ends of the picture, part of 
the drum to the left and two figures to the right, in order 
to make it suit the dimensions of the new place which was 
assigned to it. 

In this remarkable painting Rembrandt departed abso- 
lutely from the custom already referred to of giving each 
person in the picture an equal prominence in it. He regu- 
lated and grouped the figures not according to the money 
paid in equal shares by those shown in it, but according to 
the dictates of his artistic sense. The result is undoubtedly 
one of the most remarkable pictures not only of the Dutch 
School, but also of the world. 
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FRANS HALS 
AND THE LAUGHING CAVALIER 


RANS HALS, who ranks next to Rembrandt as 

the greatest of the Dutch portrait and genre 
painters, belonged to an old Haarlem family. 
That Antwerp claims the honor of being his 
birthplace is due to the fact that his parents 
were visiting there when the painter was born. 
As is the case with so many artists, the exact date of his birth 
is not known, different authorities ascribing it anywhere 
from 1580 to 1584. His earliest teacher was Carl van Mander, 
of Haarlem. As with Rembrandt, while a certain credit can 
be given to his early teachers, Frans Hals is quite largely 
the author of his own artistic being, and to this fact is to 
be ascribed his absolute novelty and charm. 

While he painted many pictures the field of his artistic 
endeavor is largely confined to portrait painting and it is as 
a master portrait painter that Frans Hals stands supreme 
with his fellow-countryman, Rembrandt van Rijn. Frans 
Hals’s life was a careless and jovial one, but his fellow-citi- 
zens are said to have held him in high esteem. He was a 
member of the Civic Guard of his native town; he long held 
the position of head of the Guild of Painters; he and his 
brother, Dirk Hals, were both honorary members of the 
Chamber of Rhetoric; and he was also at the head of a 
prominent school of painting. 

He was twice married, and was somewhat improvident 
and usually in debt, but still he was idolized by his towns- 
men for his integrity, comradeship and his matchless skill 
asapainter. He worked mainly at Haarlem, where his chief 
pictures remained and where he was allowed a pension of 
two hundred florins a year by the municipality, which he 
enjoyed up to the time when he died at a good old age on 
the seventh of September, 1666. The master left five sons, 
all painters, of whom Frans Hals the Younger became dis- 
tinguished. He made many notable copies of his famous 
father’s pictures. 

Portrait groups and what may be called character por- 

traits, of which the picture reproduced on this page, “The 
Laughing Cavalier,” is a typical one, are the contributions 
of Frans Hals to the world’s sum total of art. In the 
earliest of the former paintings there are indications of the 
influence of the old Haarlem School, but his power and 
individuality as an independent painter are already shown 
in the freer grouping he employs, in the broader method 
with which he applies a more luminous color than his pred- 
ecessors, and in the far superior characterization which at 
once stamps his work with the sign manual of the master. 
Later his portrait groups displayed a still greater breadth of 
execution and a larger seriousness of character, and the 
brown tone of the earlier ones was changed to a light gray 
tone. Then his color began to deepen, and, while his treat- 
ment grew steadily broader until it attained an almost 
unequaled scope, the tone 
pervading his groups grad- 
ually became adarker gray. ae . 
In only one painting, “The = ; 
Governors of the Elizabeth 
Hospital,” is there a differ- 
ent treatment, and the 
management of the light 
and the mellow golden tone 
of the picture indicate the 
temporary influence of 
Rembrandt. The painting 
was probably an experi- 
ment. 




















UT it is as a painter of 
portraits, as has been 
pointed out, that Frans 
Hals excelled. His paint- 
ings of this type are among 
the very best of their kind, 
supplementing the general 
pictures of Haarlem with 
portraits of hundreds of 
the interesting men and 
women of histime. Direct 
and powerful in handling, 
with every detail subor- 
dinated to the character 
and expression of the per- 
son who was being painted, 
his portraits show a mas- 
tery of technic and a power 
of intimate delineation 
which mark him out as 
one of the greatest painters 
of all times in this field. 
More than one hundred 
and sixty of his works are 
left, most of them of mod- 
erate size and painted so 
solidly that they are un- 
usually well preserved. 
Among them all, in spite 
of the strong popular ap- 
peal to be found in his 
genre pieces, perhaps his 








strongest work is in the “The Mill,” 


field of descriptive portrait 

painting. Here he gives us the normal personalities of his 
sitters with keen psychological analysis, with the most pic- 
turesque effects, and with a true sense for typical character, 
and all in a style of inimitable power, breadth and ease. 
Where he finds his subjects sympathetic he observes phys- 
ical features with such penetration that the people painted 
are seen as actual as if we were in their presence. We feel 
their life, their race, the very pulsing of their blood. He 
loves cheerful, genial people, health, humor and sanity. 
And the marvelous style for which Hals is so famous, his 
touch of lightninglike immanence and of perfect command, 
restraint and entire refinement, is never a thing apart from 
his thought. 


N PERHAPS few other portraits may we find the typical 

Hals so plainly exemplified as in the portrait of “The 
Laughing Cavalier.” This picture, painted at the time of 
the artist’s greatest productive activity, when he was abso- 
lute master of that dashing style which stands today for 
Frans Hals, is now the gem of the famous Wallace Collection 
in London. Aside from being a perfect bit of art of its 
kind, it is in a way the symposium of the history of The 
Netherlands. This war-ridden country had just attained 
to her independence. After hard fighting, in which victory 
was mingled with defeat, the Spaniards had been driven out, 
and humor, gayety and happiness were again entering into 
the life of her people. The dash and swagger of him who 





goes forth to battle is blended with the softer 
refinements of that life in which happiness in its 
different phases becomes a part. 

In our genial moods bits of vivid characteriza- 
tion like this “Laughing Cavalier” stimulate us as 
might a fine comedy. Such art is a pure joy. And 
the most joyous expression in the art of this joyful 
artist is shown in this portrait, one of the most 
permanently popular pictures of the early Dutch 


School. 
RUISDAEL 
AND THE MILL 


ACOB VAN RUISDAEL is the accepted 

master of Dutch landscape painting, 
but his pictures of solitary hamlets, 
picturesque mills, and glimmering 
sheets of tree-shadowed water over- 
hung by cloud-swept skies were so 
little appreciated by the public of his time that his 
later years were spent in poverty and he was at 
last obliged to find refuge in an almshouse. He was 
born at Haarlem—in what year is uncertain, the 
dates given ranging from 1625 to 1630. It is 
believed that he learned something of the art of 
painting from his uncle, Salomon van Ruisdael. In 
1647 he was admitted as a member of the Guild of 
St. Luke at Haarlem, and was living at Amsterdam 
ten years later. 

He received a good general education and it is 
inferred from his exclusive attention to ideal land- 
scape that he came intimately in contact with 
Nature and kept apart from the world of his time. 
After having contributed more nobly to the art of "as : ; : ee 
his native land than any Dutch landscape painter “The Laughing Cavalier,” One of Frans Hals’s Most Typical Portraits 
except Rembrandt he returned late in life to 
Haarlem, where he died in 1682. 

Ruisdael’s painting reflects an heroic temper in its majestic dignity of the landscape itself. And his noble 
devotion to the beauty and poetry of Nature. The scenes’ effects are achieved by no trick of craft or execution. Cool 
he paints, whether the wilder aspects of landscape, sea- in color, his style is reticent, even constrained, but it is 
scapes, or the more quiet and familiar regions near his home, absolutely original, serious, robust, calm and impressive. 
always have an elemental meaning. Man and his myriad Add to this that he is a magnificent designer and composer, 
interests rarely entered into Ruisdael’s schemes, except as__ that he unites a perfect sense for form to a profound ideal 
subordinated to the greater factor of his art—Nature asshe of beauty, and the exceptional character of his art at once 
appears in the hills, valleys and streams. becomes apparent. 

In no picture that he painted has Ruisdael given more 

N HIS capacity to suggest by means of our natural sur- perfect expression to these attributes than in his masterpiece; 

roundings a whole world of thought and feeling, transcend- “The Mill,” which now reposes in the Rijks Museum in 
ing our physical senses and appealing to the sphere of Amsterdam. Undoubtedly, if one were to question a score 
imagination and memory, Ruisdael is unique. He may,at of lovers of Ruisdael as to the most representative and 
times, introduce a few figures—a shepherd and his flock,or typical work of this great master, the reply would be in a 
a woodsman, or a traveler, or fleck his skies with the flight large majority of cases, “ The Mill.” There are but few other 
of wild creatures; but such motives only emphasize the pictures upon which Ruisdael lavished his great gifts in 

which are blended so per- 

fectly the beauties of the 

pa ee aa a sky, the lovely land, and 
the ever-changing sea. 


















































HILE this great paint- 
ing, perhaps as much 
as any other picture of the 
Dutch school, fills the re- 
quirement of the modern 
realist—-the man who 
paints Nature as he sees it 
still Ruisdael has added 
to this strong realism a 
feeling of fine poesy that 
makes this view of the old 
mill on the shore of the sea 
a thing of ever-increasing 
delight. Who that has 
known The Netherlands 
does not remember with a 
glow of delight the won- 
drously beautiful grada- 
tions of sunlight, filtering 
through the damp atmos- 
phere like golden rain, 
forming a gilded envelope 
to spire and tree and mill? 
All this golden beauty of 
Nature has been trans- 
ferred by the magic of this 
great painter’s brush on to 
the canvas to be an endless 
joy to mankind. 

The rare beauty of 
Ruisdael’s color, the fine 
gradations of his tones, 
his classic feeling for form, 
lend themselves very 
largely to translations into 
| monotone reproductions, 
and “ The Mill” lends itself 
to this perfectly—a fact 
which makes it possible 
for all who love Ruisdael’s 
work to possess a Satis- 
fying copy of this accepted 
masterpiece of the artist. 


by Ruisdael, the Most Representative of This Great Master's Landscape Paintings 


A Beautiful Copy of Any of These Masterpieces 


N ORDER to make the possession of these accepted masterpieces, in a large, superb form, possible to every reader for home decoration the 

management of The Ladies’ Home Journal has made arrangement whereby we will supply a‘ Royal Gravure ”’ copy of each painting, especially 
printed for us in Mezzogravure process by The Fine Arts Publishing Company, of London, England, publishers of the “ Royal Collection of 
Paintings”’ by His Majesty’s command, and also of the famous “‘Great Masters.’’ Each picture represents the perfection of art reproduction, 
and measures from 10 to 14 inches by 18 to 20 inches, dependent upon subject; each is printed on special hand-made India paper, the 
whole measuring 22 by 28 inches, ready for framing: making a magnificent picture for the wall of any room, the entire size being more than 
three times the size of a Ladies’ Home Journal page. Each copy is printed in a rich dark brown and is reproduced from a plate made direct 
from the original painting; carries on it the Royal Arms of England, and is personally signed “Approved, W. M. J.,”’ meaning that each 
copy has been inspected and personally approved by Mr. William Martin Johnson, Art Director of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 

The pictures which have already appeared in this series are: 


Leonardo Da Vinci’s “‘Last Supper”’ and “ Mona Lisa.”” Michael Angelo’s ‘‘ Last Judgment.’ 
Raphael’s “‘ Sistine Madonna.”’ Titian’s ‘‘The Assumption” and His Portrait of His Daughter Lavinia. 
Veronese’s “‘ Marriage at Cana.’”’ Bellini’s Portrait of the Doge. 

Van Dyck’s “ Portrait of William IIT and Mary Stuart.’ Rubens’s “‘ Descent From the Cross.”’ 

Holbein’s “‘ George Gisze.”’ Direr’s Portrait of Himself. 


Murillo’s ‘“‘ The Immaculate Conception.” Correggio’s “‘ The Nativity.” 
Velasquez’s “‘Don Balthazar Carlos’ and His Portrait of The Infanta Maria Teresa. 


Only 1000 “Royal Gravures”’ of each painting have been made, and it is a source of special pleasure to say that while these pictures would 
sell as high as five and six dollars 


WE CAN OFFER THEM AT TWO DOLLARS EACH, POSTPAID 


carefully tissued and packed in a strong tube, to any address in the United States and its dependencies, and in Canada. But Canadian purchasers 
must pay a duty of not more than 60 cents on each picture upon its receipt. 


Be sure to say exactly which pictures are desired, give address carefully, and send money with order to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 













































































































Part IV 

HE more clearly I saw the things that had 
4) just happened the clearer it became that 
| John had never needed me as muchas he did 
then. If I were to take David’s counsel 
and leave him what might not become of 
him? Looking at it from the point of view 
of a practical woman it seemed only just 
that he should have his chance with Lady 
Sybil. If she really were the woman 
intended for him how could I stand in his 
| way? And if not how was he to find it out 
}except from her? I could hear him pacing 
the floor in the next room and sometimes I could hear 
their voices as they spoke together in low tones. In a 
moment they might come back. I took my knitting off 
the mantelshelf, and, sitting down by the fire, began again 
on the stoc king. 

Presently they came in. I don’t think they expected to 
find me there, for the room was still. Poor John gazed at me 
with trouble in his eyes. ‘I’m terribly sorry, Maggie,” 
said he. 

“It can’t be helped,” said I. 

“And I too,” said Lady Sybil. 

“I’m sure you are,” said I. ‘Sit down, both of you. I’m 
sure they've put you about. John,” I went on, ‘‘ when were 
you thinking of leaving me?”’ 

‘“‘T think now it’s come to a head, the sooner the better, 
said John, ‘‘so long as it’s convenient to you, Maggie.” 

“It couldn’t well be before Saturday,” said I. ‘‘That’s 
the day the laundry comes home.” 

‘It’s the day the House rises,”’ said John miserably. 
may be my last appearance in the House.” 

“Don’t say that!” cried Lady Sybil. 

“It’s a pity,” said I, ‘‘that you can’t wait till after your 
speech at Leeds.”’ 

“What a chance it would have been,” 
let it go.” 

“Tt’s only two weeks,” said I. ‘‘Could you not have 
made it such a speech that the Government would be very 
loath to lose you?’ 

John looked at me hungrily. 
mind,”’ said he. 

‘And he could have done it,’”’ said Lady Sybil. 

“No,” said John to me, “it wouldn’t be fair to you if I 
should stay on now.”” He walked up and down the floor in 
perplexity of spirit, but no light came to him. 


WES I turned to Lady Sybil. 
your inspiring ideas,”’ said |. 

“Yes, yes!” she said eagerly, and then the light died out 
of her face. ‘But what?” 

It seemed to me that perhaps she was not as inspiring as I 
had feared. ‘‘What do you think of this, John?”’ said I. 
“ll stay on here with my brothers and you can go away 
somewhere and devote yourself to your speec h.’ 

“That might be,” said John; ‘‘away from both of you! 
But where could I go?” 

“Exactly,” said Lady Sybil. ‘‘ Where, where?’ 

Surely this wonderful, ‘‘inspiring’”’ creature was not so 
ready with her “inspiration.” 

Then a practical idea came to me. 
I got up and went to the telephone. 

They watched me in amazement while I called up Lamb's 
Hotel and asked to be put on to the Comtesse de la Briere. 

: : haa do you want with Auntie?’’ demanded Lady 
ybil. 


“Her cottage in the country would be the very place,”’ I 
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It 
“But 


said John. 


“That’s what was in my 


‘‘ Now is the time for one of 


’ 


“T know,” said I, and 





answered. ‘She invited John and me, and Mr. Venables is 
to be there.” 
“But ” said John doubtfully. 


“But think,”’ said I, ‘‘of the impression that you could 

make on Mr. Venables seeing him daily for two weeks.’ 
‘There’s something i in that,” said John. 
‘There is indeed,”’ said Lady Sybil. 

And then I heard the Comtesse’s voice in the instrument. 
“This is Maggie Shand,”’ said I. 

“You're not going to give me away to her?” 
at my elbow. 

““No,” said I, and then addressing the Comtesse I 
explained that I couldn’t leave my brothers, but that John 
would come to her alone. There was a pause while she was 
replying to this suggestion. 

“If she’s not keen to have me,” 
“tell her I won’t go.” 

‘““She’s very keen,”’ said I. 


said John 


said John suspiciously, 


“‘She says she’ll be delighted.” 
_ Then said John suddenly: ‘‘ You’re not doing this think- 
ing that my being absent from Sybil for two weeks can 
make any difference?” 

“I’m founding no hope upon keeping you apart, John,” 
said IJ. 

“It’s what other wives would do,” said he. 

‘I promised to be different,” said I. All this time I was 
listening to the Comtesse, who was explaining about the 
trains and just when she would expect John to arrive. 
Copyright, 1910, by Charles Frohman 
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The Girl Who Had No Charm 






As We Know Her Through Miss Maude Adams in J. M. Barrie’s Play 


“What Every Woman Knows” 
By Maggie Wylie 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


T IS generally conceded that in his play, ‘ 
far, at least, his masterpiece. 


‘What Every Woman Knows,”’ Mr. Barrie has written what is thus 
The thousands who have seen the play will be glad to have their evening’s 
pleasure recalled by reading the delightful play in this story form. 


But it is for those far away from the cities 


who cannot see the play that this version is particularly given, especially as Mr. Barrie will not allow his plays, 


or any complete version of them, to be published. 
form in which the play is likely to appear. 


“Then tell her that I accept,” said John, and with that 
he strode off into the dining-room lost in thought and began 
to pace the floor. 

‘You're very good,” said Lady Sybil. 

‘“‘Wasn’t that John calling to you?” 
off after him. 

‘‘Comtesse,”’ said I after they were gone, “‘I want you to 
invite Lady Sybil also for the whole fortnight.” 

‘‘ Are you mad, Scotchy § a said she. 

‘*No, I’m not mad,’ ’ said I. “Doi it as a great favor to me. 
I’ve a particular reason, but I won’t tell you what it is.”’ 

‘‘Well, as a favor to you,” she said. 

I thanked her and said good-by. ‘ John,’’ I called to him, 

‘come here. The Comtesse says she’s to invite Lady 
Sybil to the cottage at the same time.’ 

‘““Lady Sybil!” he exc laimed in surprise. of 
course, I won't go, Maggie.” 

‘‘What does it matter?” said I. ‘Is anything to be con- 
sidered except the speech? And with her on the spot, John, 
to help and 1 inspire you! What a specch it will be.”’ 

“Maggie,” said John, ‘‘you really are a very generous 
woman.” 

‘“You are, indeed,” said Lady Sybil. She held out her 
hand and I took it. ‘‘Good-by,” said she. ‘In your own 
way I am sure you love him also. But he and I were meant 
for each other from the beginning of time.’ 

She went toward the door, but John hung back, and, put- 
ting his hand on my shoulder, said softly: “I wish I was 
fond of you, Maggie.” 

“T wish you were, John,” 


said I, and she went 


“Then 


said I, and I went on with my 
knitting with alump in my throat. But it was not bitterness 
that choked me now, for in some strange way, having tried 
to do what was hardest, a comfort from somewhere came 
to me. 


\22 On the appointed day John went down to the country 
and by another train Lady Sybil went also. I got a line from 
him saying that he had arrived and that he was at work 
upon the speech. And then day after day slipped by and I 
heard no more. Those were hard days, living on in the 
house full of memories with the brothers. And often my 
resolution failed, and often it seemed that I was a fool, and 
often I asked myself why I should keep on trying. But then 
I would seem to see it clear again, and I kept on. 

More than a week had passed when in the post 
morning camé a note from the Comtesse: ‘ Dear Scotchy, 
it ran. ‘‘You must desert the brothers and come to us if 
only for a day. We need cheering up. I don’t know what 
to make of it, but the party is becoming dull. I had this 
interesting conversation with your husband this morning: 

“T: I feel it rather a shame to keep you here on such a 
lovely day entertaining an old woman. 

“Your Husband (gloomily): I don’t pretend to think I’m 
entertaining you. 

“TI: But you are, you know. 

“Your Husband: How? (Silence from your husband and 
a deep sigh.) 

““T: What, another sigh? 
the river? (He starts to go.) Take Sybil with you. 
down again.) No? 

“Your Husband: 
times. 

“I: Then take her a long walk through the Fairloe woods. 

“Your Husband: We were. there twice last week. 

“I: There is a most romantic little arbor at the end of 
what the villagers call the Lovers’ Lane. 

‘“Your Husband: One can’t go there every day. (J laugh 
rudely.) I see nothing to laugh at (with indignation ). 

‘‘I: I expect it must be a French joke. 

“This is the end of the scene. You can judge from it that 
we need you.” 

She signed it with a sweet phrase that I won’t repeat. 
Oh, the thrill of joy that note gave me! I ran upstairs and 
packed a bag. In twenty minutes I was on my way to the 
station. 


one 


” 


Why do you not go out upon 
(He sits 


I have been on the river with her twenty 


WES Hours it seemed to take that train to crawl from one 

little station to the next, and yet it was still morning when 

I arrived unannounced and unexpected at the Comtesse’s 

cottage. Ah, but it was pleasant to hear her cry of pleasure 

when she saw me. ‘ Maggie, my little dear!”’ she exc laimed. 
“But why didn’t you let me know you were coming?’ 

“Tt’sa surprise,’ I said. ‘‘Iw alked up from the station.’ 

And then I looked her in the eyes. ‘‘ How is everybody? 
I asked. 
She answered my look. ‘He is quite well, 
“but he see ns to me to be a most unhappy man.’ 
‘““He does?” I cried. I just threw my arms about her 
neck. I think the happy tears started into my eyes. 

‘“‘Why on earth should that please you?” asked the 
Comtesse. 

‘‘T won't tell you,” said I. 

She took me by the shoulders. ‘I could shake you,”’ said 
she. ‘Here I have put my house at your disposal for nearly 
two weeks for some sly Scotch purpose, and you will not tell 
me what it is.”’ 

“‘No,”’ said I. 

Just then through the window we saw Mr. 
coming toward us across the lawn. 

‘Very well, then,” said she; “‘ but I’ve a nasty one for you, 
Charles!’’ she called; ‘‘I want you to tell Mrs. Shand what 
you think of her husband’s speech.” 

An expression of embarrassment crossed his face, and if 
he had not already come in I think he would have backed 
away. 

“Shand will prefer to do that himself,” he said. 
promised the gardener ——” 


” she said; 


Venables 


i | 


This version is, therefore, destined to be the only printed 
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said the C omtesse firmly. 

“Please,” said I. ‘‘I should like to know.” 

“Well,” said the Minister desperately, ‘‘he has been 
writing it here, and, by his own wish, he read it to me three 
days ago. The occasion is to be an important one, and as— 
well, there are a dozen young men in the party all capable 
of fil ling a small ministerial post, and as he is one of them I 
was anxious that he should show in this speech what he was 
capable of.” 

*“‘And hasn’t he?” I asked. 

A queer look crossed his face. 
replied. 

‘‘What’s wrong with the speech, Charles?” asked the 
Comtesse. 

“‘Nothing,”’ said he. ‘And he can still deliver it. It’s a 
powerful, well-thought-out piece of work such as only a very 
able man could produce, but it has no special quality of its 
own—none of the little touches that used to make an old 
stager like myself want to clap him on the shoulder. It’s 
as good as the rest of the dozen could have done, but they 
start with such inherited advantages, Mrs. Shand, that he 
had to do better. 

““T see,” said I. 

‘“‘I’m sorry, for he interested me,” 


NZS“ Mr. Venables,” I said, ‘‘didn’t John write to me that 
you were dissatisfied with his first speech and that he was 
writing another?” 

“T have heard nothing of that,’ 
any case, I’m afraid —— 

“But you said yourself,” I interrupted, ‘that his second 
thoughts were sometimes an improvement on his first.” 

“I remember that I did,”’ he answered. ‘‘If he has any- 
thing to show me I'll be glad to see it. But now I must go 
back to my mowing. I promised the gardener And 
he escaped. 

As he went the Comtesse looked at me suspiciously. 
“What are you up to now, Scotchy?” she said sharply. 
““You know as well as I do that there is no such speech.” 

“T know nothing of the kind,” said I. 

“Very well,” said she, and with that she got up and rang 
the bell. 

‘‘What are you going to do?”” I asked. 

“T am going to send for your husband,”’ she replied, ‘‘ to 
ask him if he has written such a speech.’”” After which she 
continued: ‘I suppose you will ask me to leave you while 
you write it together.” 

I shook my head, but I was sorely perplexed. 

‘Then what is it?’’ she insisted. ‘* You’ve got to tell me.” 

There was nothing to do, so I fumbled in my handbag and 
brought out a ty ped manuscript. 

i hat’s that?” she demanded. 

“John’s speech,” said I. 

“You have written it yourself,”’ 

“T typed it,” I answered. 

“You guessed the one he wrote would not satisfy and you 
prepared this to take its place,’’ she went on to my great 
embarrassment. 

“Not at all,” said I. “It’s the draft of his speech that he 
left at home. That’s all.” 

“With a few trivial alterations by yourself,” 
‘‘Can you deny it?” 

I thought then that I would take the high hand with her. 

‘“‘Comtesse,” said I, ‘‘these insinuations are unworthy of 
you.”’ I put the speech back in the bag stiffly and asked her 
to tell me where John might be. 

‘I think your haughtiness will find him in the Dutch 
garden,” said she. ‘‘Oh, I see through you,’’ she went on. 
“You are not going to show him the speech in the bag that 
you have written, but you are to get him to rewrite his 
speech and somehow all the alterations will be in it.” 

“How dare you!” cried I, and I went out and across the 
lawn toward the Dutch garden. John was not there, and 
slowly I retraced my way back to the house, and as I 
approached it I heard voices within—John’s and Lady 
Sybil’s. My heart began to beat. What was I to find? I 
knew that as soon as I saw John I should read my sentence 
in his face. I faltered at the open French window, dreading 
to go in. 


WES Suddenly Lady Sybil looked up and saw me. 
Mrs. Shand!” she exclaimed. “How do you do?” 

‘“How do you do, Lady Sybil,” said I. “How pretty you 
look in that frock! You area feast to the eye. 

“IT wish you wouldn’t compliment me so much,’’ she 
answered awkwardly, and then John, who had gone into the 
other room, came back and saw me. 

“You, Maggie!” he cried. ‘‘You never wrote that you 
were coming.’”’ He came and patted me on the shoulder. 

‘‘No, John,” said I. ‘It’s a surprise visit. I just ran 
down to say good-by.”’ 

Good-by!”’ repeated Lady Sybil. 

‘‘To whom ?”’ asked the Comtesse. 

Lady Sybil looked imploringly at the Comtesse. 
leave us, Auntie!’ she cried. ‘P lease! i 

‘‘Not I,” said the Comtesse. ‘‘It’s becoming too inter- 
esting.” 

‘‘T suppose there’s no reason why she shouldn’t be told,”’ 
said I, “as she'll know so soon at any rate. You see,” I 
went on, “ John and Lady Sybil have fallen in love with one 
another and they are to go off as soon as the meeting at 
Leeds has taken place. I think that’s putting it correctly, 
isn’t it, John?” 

“This is frightful!”’ cried the Comtesse. ‘Still we must 
face the facts calmly.”” She seemed not as much shocked as 
one would have supposed. 
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THE FALLACY OF VACCINATION 


By John Pitcairn 


President of The Anti-Vaccination League of America 


HE choice of the most acceptable writer to present the claims of those who disbelieve in vaccination was left by the editors of 
this magazine to The Anti-Vaccination League of America, and Mr. Pitcairn, the President of the League, was chosen. 
Mr. Pitcairn is the Chairman of the Board of Directors of The Pittsburg Plate Glass Company, and has an unquestioned standing 


in the business world. He has made a careful study for years of the subject of which he writes. 


“acer JACCINATION is the putting of an impure 
Gek. thing into the blood—a virus or poison—often 
resulting in serious evil effects. In vogue for 
more than one hundred years, it has been 
received by most persons without question, But 
the time is passing when people will accept a 
medical dogma on blind faith; they now demand 
to know something about the practices to which 
they are called on to submit. And most insist- 
ent of all should be the demand to know some- 
thing of a practice which, like vaccination, involves the risk of 

disease and of possible death. 








The Dangers of Vaccination 


HAT vaccination has such risks is conceded even by its most 

zealous advocates. In Philadelphia and vicinity there were 
in the autumn of 1901 no fewer than thirty-six cases of tetanus, 
or lockjaw, which were admitted to be the result of vaccination, 
and nearly all were fatal. After a study of these and fifty-nine 
similar cases a prominent Philadelphia physician and professor, 
himself an ardent believer in vaccination, arrived at the conclu- 
sion that neither careless dressing of the wound nor infection 
from a foreign source could account for these cases of lockjaw 
following vaccination; for, as he pointed out, cases had occurred 
not only among the ignorant and filthy, but also and equally 
among those who lived under the most favorable conditions, and 


even where the utmost precautions had been taken. He con- 
cluded, therefore, that the danger lay in the virus itself. Then, 


ignoring the fact that this virus is nothing but the matter run- 
ning from diseased sores, he recommended greater care in its 
preparation. 

During the same year—1901—Cleveland, Ohio, was suffering 
from a severe epidemic of smallpox. Vaccination was carried on 
all over the city; and with what results? In one household 
three children whose vaccination had been pronounced “highly 
successful”’ broke out with a profuse eruption of smallpox nine- 
teen days after the operation. In many instances arms swelled 
down to the elbow and wrist, with enlargement of the glands in 
the armpits, and the patients were thrown into a high fever. It 
was not unusual to find pieces of flesh as big as a dollar and 
twice as thick dropping right out of the vaccination sores, leav- 
ing ugly, suppurating wounds which took from six weeks to three 
months to heal. The health officer of the city was appalled at 
the sights which met his eyes, and, despite his ardent belief in 
vaccination, after witnessing, to use his own words, “‘the tears 
and cries and pains and miseries of the people,” he declared that 
“the man who could stand it was no man.” A sigh of relief went 
over the city when he stopped vaccination. 

Turning to England and Wales we find that from 1881 to 
1907, inclusive, the Registrar-General reported 1108 deaths from 
vaccination, the deaths averaging one every week during the 
first sixteen years. And, remember, these 1108 deaths are all 
admitted by vaccinists themselves to be due to vaccination. The 
reports take no account of that greater number of deaths ascribed 
to other causes. In regard to this, Professor Alfred Russel 
Wallace, after the most careful investigation, declared that in 
England and Wales alone vaccination is the probable cause of 
10,000 deaths every year—deaths by five 
diseases of the most terrible i i 
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Vaccination and Compulsion 
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B 'T I need hardly appeal to statistics, which y 4 
might be gathered from every civilized Pz | 
country. Consult any mother having prac- 24 
tical acquaintance with the results of vaccina- y= 
tion as observed by herself and you will rarely | 
fail to hear something of its serious and last- v= 
ing ill-effects. =e 
Surely these facts and figures are enough to oid 


show that vaccination involves serious risks, 
and to make it incumbent upon all, and 
especially on parents, to make some inquiry 
at least before they submit either themselves 
or their children to these risks 

3ut, some One may ask, if all this is truc 
why does vaccination continue? It con- 
tinues, very largely, because it is enforced by 
law. Take away legal « ompulsion and vacci- 
nation would not lo ng survive. But it has 
been enforced almost from its birth and has 
thus come to be regarded as more or less a 
matter of course. . In all modern history there 
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—THE EDITORs. 


been legally enforced. But vaccination needed enforcement; 
without it it could never have survived. From the very day 
of its introduction it has been strenuously opposed both by 
laymen and by members of the medical profession. Eminent 
physicians, it is true, have supported it; but equally eminent 
physicians and also renowned bacteriologists and statisticians 
have condemned it as productive of the gravest injuries. 

What is vaccination? It is easier to ask this question than 
to get a satisfactory answer. Put the question to a number of 
doctors and observe the conflicting replies. Not all would 
agree with Webster’s definition, that it is inoculation with 
cow-pox, for the modern American school now holds that it is 
inoculation with smallpox modified by the cow! And then: 
What is vaccine virus? Of course it comes from the cow; but 
where did it originate? And what is its effect when put into 
the human blood? Ask such questions and you will see the 
confusion that reigns. Vaccination today is not what it was 
yesterday, and still less what it was in Toutes day. Indeed 
one of the most conspicuous features of the practice has been its 
constant shiftiness. And so I propose to answer the question, 
“‘What is vaccination?”’ by a brief survey of its history, showing 
what it has been as well as what it now is. 


The History of Vaccination 


HE direct progenitor of vaccination was smallpox inoculation 

—the insertion into the blood of a healthy person of the 
running matter from the sore of a smallpox patient. This 
practice was introduced into England, in 1721, by Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, wife of the British Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople. Writing from that city Lady Montagu said that the 
smallpox was rendered entirely harmless there by the invention 
of what the Turks called ‘‘engrafting,’’ and that there was a 
set of old women who made it their business to perform the 
operation. 

This practice of ‘‘a set of old women” in Turkey was adopted 
in England, where it was soon regarded as the greatest of medical 
discoveries, and its influence in checking smallpox was spoken 
of as ‘‘one of the best established of medical facts.”’ Indeed the 
praises lavished upon it by the medical profession of that day 
have been equaled only by those since accorded to the ever- 
changing forms of vaccination. In 1754 the Royal College 
of Physicians, of London, in a formal resolution declared that 
the arguments which had been urged against smallpox inocula- 
tion had been refuted by experience, and that the College thought 
the practice to be “highly salutary to the human race.” But 
facts could not long be ignored. Instead of proving itself a 
harmless and beneficent invention experience made it evident 
that the practice of smallpox inoculation actually and naturally 
enough spread smallpox—every inoculated person becoming a 
new center of contagion. This fact so strongly impressed itself 
on the British public that in 1840 the inoculation which had 
been so highly indorsed by the Royal College of Physicians was 
condemne .d by Act of Parliament as a criminal offense. 

Sut previous to this time a new “‘scientific’’ protection 
igainst smallpox had been discovered. This discovery, as is 
well known, was given to the world, in 1798, by Edward 
Jenner, popularly called the Father of Vaccination. It is not so 
well known, however, that the vaccination 
advocated by Jenner, like smallpox inocula- 
tion, has long since been repudiated by the 
medical profession. Jenner’s first experiment 
) was with swine-pox, with which he inoculated 
ES one of his own children. He then adopted 
ES the belief of the country people that one who 
had had cow-pox could never take smallpox 
With this in mind he performed his first 
vaccination in 1796, using a virus taken from 
the sore of a milkmaid infected with cow- 
pox. Not satisfied with this he next turned 
to horse-grease, as he called it—though it 
afterward appeared that he was really deal- 
ing, not with horse-grease, but with horse- 
pox—using virus taken from the sore of a 
who had been handling the heels of 
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neither cow-pox nor horse-grease, but a com- 
bination of both 

The cow, infected with horse-grease, was in 
its turn to give this horse-gr« 
human being. Fromthesoresof a human 
the virus was then to be taken which Jenner 
claimed would make a person Sige ver after 
secure from the infection of the smallpox.”’ 
Four years later in a petition to es tase of 
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HE aim of this department is to present, for the information of our readers, an article by the most competent authority 


obtainable on each side of such vital present-day questions as touch the interests of women and the family life. 
of questions that readers would like to have discussed will be gladly received by the Editor. 
intended to be argumentative the treatment of subjects cannot be extended beyond the two articles given to each topic. 
magazine assumes absolutely no responsibility for the views expressed in these articles: 
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merely for the wisdom exercised in a 
The Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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latent in the constitution of the subject from whom the 
vaccine virus was taken, were being sown among the people. 
The growing doubt and agitation in the public mind finally 
led in England to the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to investigate the subject. This Commission, of which 
Lord Herschell was chairman, was in session for seven years 
—from 1889 to 1896—and received the testimony of experts 
from all parts of the civilized world. Its report is comprised 
in fourteen folio volumes and constitutes the most exhaustive 
collection of medical evidence ever taken. Though out of 
the sixteen members of the Commission only three were anti- 
vaccinists yet the result of its investigation was the passage 
by Parliament of the “Conscience Clause” of the Vaccina- 
tion Acts. This clause, passed in 1898, exempted from 
vaccination the children of parents who declared a conscien- 
tious objection to the practice. England, the birthplace of 
vaccination, after a century of experience of its disastrous 
effects, thus freed her people from its enforcement. 

The testimony taken before the Commission not only 
caused the enactment of the Conscience Clause; it proved 
also the death blow of arm-to-arm vaccination. The 
horse-grease cow-pox of Jenner had already been discarded. 
Arm-to-arm vaccination, in its turn, was now discarded. 
Both were condemned as thoroughly as they had previously 
been indorsed. Now it was held that vaccine must be 
derived from spontaneous cow-pox without infection from 
horse-grease, and that the matter from the running sores on 
a calf thus diseased furnished the only sure protection 
against smallpox. The pus from horse-grease, Jenner’s 
“true and genuine life-preserving fluid,” was entirely lost 
sight of. The new theory was loudly acclaimed; the true 
method of protection had at last been found! And again 
we have the “best established of medical facts,’ so “highly 
salutary to the human race.” But this, in its turn, is now 
condemned and discarded. Cow-pox itself has fallen into 
disrepute, and at the present time we have a return to the 
old system of smallpox inoculation which Jenner specifically 
denounced: for the vaccine now used consists of pus taken 
from the sores of human smallpox and supposed to be 
modified by inoculation through a series of calves. Without 
notice to the public the word “vaccination” has been used 
in medical literature to mean totally different things at 
different times. When Jenner used it he meant cow-pox, 
not smallpox, matter. Now it is used to mean smallpox, 
not cow-pox, matter. And it is still called Jennerian vac- 


of the Encyclopedia Britannica Doctor Creighton made an 
original and exhaustive inquiry into the subject. The 
conviction soon forced itself upon him that vaccination was 
both useless and dangerous. Despite his changed views, 
however, the compilers of the Encyclopedia still desired 
him to write the article giving his honest and unbiased 
conclusions. The result may be read by any one: fifteen 
columns, in which reason and science, experience and 
statistics, combine to prove the utter fallacy of vaccination. 
It should be noted, in passing, that Doctor Creighton’s 
article, signed “C. C.,” is not to be found in some of the 
American reprints of the Britannica. 

About the time Doctor Creighton’s article was published 
Professor Crookshank was engaged in investigating the 
diseases transmissible from the lower animals to man, and 
the question naturally arose whether his observations would 
support or refute Doctor Creighton’s conclusions. Pro- 
fessor Crookshank, who favored vaccination, went into an 
original and exhaustive examination of the subject, and the 
result was—two volumes against vaccination. 


The Immunity Theory is a Pure Hypothesis 


HE immunity theory by which vaccination is supported 

is a pure hypothesis. Without technical details the 
theory is that the introduction of vaccine virus into the 
human blood produces such a change therein, by the increase 
of certain of its corpuscles, that there is created an antago- 
nism to the supposed smallpox germ or bacillus. ‘The theory 
may be popularly illustrated by the practice among the 
Borgias of taking poison in small doses, gradually increased, 
in order to secure immunity from similar poison; or by the 
opium or morphine habit—persons who indulge in these 
habits becoming in time immune to doses that would kill 
the average man. At first blush this sounds quite plausible, 
but the great trouble with the argument is that those who 
are thus rendered ‘‘immune” by vaccination do take small- 
pox and also die of it. Even the vaccinists admit that the 
vaccinated take smallpox—but the admission is made with 
qualifications. If the person dies of smallpox then the 
vaccination was not successful; if the case is only a mild one 
then it was only partially successful. 

In one of the leading scientific works on this subject, 
written by two prominent vaccinists of Philadelphia, the 
statement is made—and made seriously—that in a certain 
case where a vaccinated person had taken smallpox, a proof 
that the vaccination was “spurious” was its ‘signal failure 
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; Commons, he stated that his new species of inoculation established beyond question, and it is the tendency of the 1 | 1 
: “must finally annihilate that dreadful disorder.” The human mind to accept as proved that which is established. | 
claims which had been made for the old inoculation were Yet long usage proves nothing: instance the practice of : 
now transferred to vaccination. It was vaccination with blood-letting, followed for centuries. Moreover, not one of : 
horse-grease cow-pox which now became “one of the best the many varieties of vaccination has been even well estab- 
} established of medical facts” and ‘highly salutary to the lished ere it has been displaced by its “infallible” successor. 
human race.” But pernicious results followed vaccination There are many remarkable examples of medical men, 
H just as they had followed inoculation. Simple observation who, formerly accepting vaccination as a matter of course, 
' showed that vaccination did not confer immunity for life. have been led by investigation to repudiate it entirely. j 
! And not only this, but smallpox continued to spread. Then Such a man was Doctor W. J. Collins, a public vaccinator 
came the cry that vaccination must be repeated: a first of London, who in twenty-five years vaccinated many 
i vaccination in infancy and a second in youth; and this soon thousands of persons. Study and his own experience finally AE 
° became the established doctrine. But still the vaccinated led him to the conclusion that vaccination had never : 
suffered from smallpox. Then followed other changes, until diminished smallpox, but, on the contrary, had often ' 
at last Jennerian vaccination was abandoned in all save the produced it. He expressed the conviction that cow-pox i 
name. ; inoculation, whether performed with matter originating in j : 
the greasy heels of the consumptive horse or in the running i 
Arm-to-Arm Vaccination . sores of human smallpox, is a practice dangerous to the i 
community at large; and he was so convinced of this that 
IRST came what was called “‘arm-to-arm vaccination.” he abandoned vaccination altogether, thereby giving up an | i 
This consisted of inoculation with pus from the sore of a income of at least two thousand five hundred dollars a year. | § i 
yaccinated person. Then it was arm-to-arm vaccination Among other distinguished physicians whose names come i 
that became ‘“‘one of the best established of medical facts” to mind in this connection are the eminent pathologist, : 
and “highly salutary to the human race.” But, alas for this Doctor Charles Creighton, and the equally eminent bacteri- { 
improvement! Its continued practice brought the dis-  ologist, Professor Edgar M. Crookshank. For the purpose 
covery that scrofula, tuberculosis, and even worse diseases of writing the article on vaccination for the Ninth Edition 
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H cination! Can inconsistency go further? 


The Alleged Immunity of Vaccination to protect against smallpox.’”’ But even supposing the 


possibility that by vaccination many times repeated one 
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UT the inconsistency is not confined to the matter of 

the vaccine virus. It is equally glaring in the claims as 
to immunity. At first one vaccination was to protect for 
life; this claim was soon modified and two vaccinations 
were considered necessary to confer lifelong immunity. 
The obstinacy of smallpox in attacking persons so vacci- 
nated then resulted in shortening the period of immunity to 
fourteen years: afterward it was reduced to seven years, 
then five, and, in the Spanish-American War, as shown by 
the practice of our army surgeons, six weeks was considered 
the limit of immunity. What could better prove that 
vaccination never has provided immunity? For if six 
weeks is now the limit of immunity, then it was likewise the 
limit when Jenner and the College of Physicians so confi- 
dently proclaimed immunity for life. But vaccination does 
not provide immunity even for six weeks. This is proved 
by the statistics of our Philippine Army. During the five 
years from 1898 to 1902 there were in that army seven 
hundred and thirty-seven cases of smallpox, with two hun- 
dred and sixty-one deaths—a mortality of over thirty- 
five per cent! And yet, referring to these very cases, Chief 
Surgeon Lippincott reported that ‘‘no army was ever so 
thoroughly looked after in the matter of vaccination as ours. 
Vaccination and re-vaccination many times repeated went 
on as regularly as the drills at an army post.” But the 
soldiers still took smallpox and died of it. Where, then, is 
the immunity even for six weeks? But we need not go to 
the army for our illustrations; ask any one who has suffered 


may eventually become immune—that is, provided he does 
not die from the process—who would envy him the condition 
of his blood? He is ‘‘immune” by virtue of blood poisoning; 
for vaccination if it ‘‘takes” means nothing less than blood 
poisoning. And with poisoned blood what condition is 
the system in to resist the ailments to which mankind 
is liable? The case is well illustrated by the morphine 
or opium habit. It is true that in these cases the subject 
is immune to the effects of morphine or opium, but who 
envies him his immunity ? 


Statistical Arkuments Brought Forth 


AGES might be filled with an analysis of the statistics 

brought forward to uphold vaccination, but space 
will permit the notice of only two or three. In general the 
argument from experience claims that since the introduc- 
tion of vaccination smallpox has remarkably decreased. 
This statement is true, but the suggestion that the decrease 
is due to vaccination is a mere assumption. It would be 
nearer the truth to say that the decrease is due to public 
sanitation, the betterment of living conditions and the 
enforcement of isolation. This is especially evident in the 
German Empire, where sanitary and quarantine measures 
are so strictly enforced. Again, in Cuba, Panama and New 
Orleans, for example, the scourge of yellow fever has been 
exterminated solely by hygienic measures and the preven- 
tion of mosquito inoculation. The benefits of sanitation and 
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The vogue of Wooltex is due 
to many things in addition to style. 
It is due to all-wool fabrics—to 
masterly workmanship—to our 28 
years of experience. 

It is due to giving the best that 
is possible for the least the best 
can cost. 

It is due to the ideals of high 
quality and integrity which inspire 
the makers of Wooltex. 

You will never be content with 
the commonplace when you once 
wear a Wooltex garment. 

The style, the fit, the finish 
appeal to the woman who knows. 
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from smallpox whether he has been vaccinated, and the 
answer generally will be, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

Where, then, is the triumph of vaccination? Where the 
“scientific” protection against smallpox? Science is pre- 


Ale And there is protection in the 
W ooltex guarantee ot two seasons’ 
satisfactory service. 


quarantine have been freely admitted in the cases of all 
contagious diseases except smallpox. But where smallpox 
is concerned there is a curious change of front. Everything 
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If a Girl is to be Married 


Here are Some Original Ideas for Her Bridal Table 


By Ekin Wallick 

















ROUND table-top 
six feet in diam- 
eter will comfortably 
seat ten or twelve 
persons. The top 
may be made of rough 
wood at a small cost, 
or may be rented from 
acaterer. Itis placed 
on the top of any ordi- 
nary dining-table. 
Ihe center arrange- 
ment consists of a 
large, round milk- 
pan, with a two-quart 
glass preserve-jar 
placed in the middle. 
The jar is filled with 
water, and the pan 
withwet sand. White 











lilies are placed in the 
jar, while any of the other stiff-stemmed flowers combined with 
sprigs of laurel leaves are placed around the jar, completely covering 
the pan. A band of white tarletan bound around the outside of the 
pan will cover the tin. Glass jars are used for the four smaller 
floral arrangements. Another novel touch to this table is given by 
a thin band of smilax studded with small white flowers. This is 
bound around the edge of the table just below the top. It is made 
tight, holding the cloth in a little so that there will be no danger of 
its interfering with the guests. 
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VERY successful decoration for a square extension table- 
which is, probably, the kind of table possessed by most house- 
holds—is shown on the right. A serving-tray—the kind used on 
a folding serving-table—is used to place the flowers in. This tray 
is also filled with damp sand. Be careful, however, that the sand 
is not so wet that the water might run through on the tablecloth. 
Southern smilax and Madonna lilies are inserted into the sand as 
shown in the detail on the left. The smilax is used very thick so 


that it will completely 














cover the serving 
tr yY. Sma ] Ind 

dual boxes, tied wit! 
tulle and a few little 
; of the smilax, 





quares of wed- 


x cake, to be di 


tributed among the 


guests One of 
these is ( hown 
on the left. The 
name-cards have 

mply the monogram 
of the bride and bride- 
groom embellished 
with a little painted 
decoration —a deco 
ration so simple that 
t might be done by 
the bride herself. 

















», page appears to 
be a large, oval 
basket filled to over- 
flowing with white 
flowersand asparagus 
fern is not, in reality, 
a basket at all. A 
cheaptinwash-boiler, 
costing fifty cents, is 
cut down, leaving a 
depth of about seven 
inches. Any tinsmith 
will do this for you. 
This oval pan is then 
filled towithin acouple 
of inches of the top 
with wet sand. A 
heavy wire, bent to 
the shape of a flat 
horseshoe, and with 














the ends imbedded in 

the sand, serves as the handle to the imaginary basket. This wire 
is wrapped with white ribbon and the outside of the tin covered with 
white tarletan, as is indicated by the sketch on the right. Any stiff- 
stemmed white flower combined with asparagus fern may be used to 
fill the basket. They will stand firm and erect if the stems are 
pushed down into the sand. Two blossoming azaleas or Marguerite 
plants might be used by placing them side by side and filling in with 
the fern. The smaller baskets are made in the same way, using 
marmalade-jars filled with sweet peas. 








IKEthearrangement 
shown at the top 

of the page the wash- 
boiler, cut in half, is 
also used in this 
attractive table deco- 
ration. A glass vase 
which holds a dozen 
carnations is placed 
in the center, as 
shown in the detail 
on the right. Sand 
is used to fill the pan 
and this will hold the 6 _ 
vase solidly and take 
away any possibility 
of its upsetting. 





Laurel leaves are first 
placed about the mid- 
dle, covering the glass 











vase; then comes a 
beautiful fringelike effect of sprays of bridal wreath —a flower which 
is most effective for table decoration. When the carnations are 
placed in the vase a white and green pyramid of extraordinary 
beauty has been formed and at a very small expense. Another 
decorative touch is given by two tall baskets which are also filled 
with white carnations, and small ribbon bows are tied to the handles. 
Two bands of white silk ribbon, one lengthw 





» and the other cross- 
wise, are laid flat on the table, and the small sprigs of bridal wreath 
are tied to the ends. 
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By Henry Richards 


EW men are more competent to talk intelligently of boys than is Mr. Richards. The father of a family of boys himself, he 
speaks from the standpoint of fatherhood, while as the head of a camp for boys he has had hundreds of other fathers’ 
p%| boys pass through his hands. He comes to his subject, therefore, with an authority born of years of personal experience with 
| boys of all ages and of all temperaments. It is not too much to say for these articles that they are among the sanest in ideas 
and the most practical in helpfulness to parents of boys that have ever come to our notice. 








THE EDITORS. 


IV: When a Father Can Really Help His Boy 





OOO TIOHE first thought of almost every good American father 


0) ) is to give his boy a better chance than he had him- 
d self. It is natural that this should be so, because in 
( t () a country of such opportunity as ours the bettering 
( 0 


of our material condition has become the most 
engrossing thing in life. Nearly every man who has 
OC) pot already bettered his condition is trying and hoping 
to do so; or if he has failed he is either planning a fresh start, or is 
occupying himself in his declining years by figuring out the causes of 
his failure. Life remains a fine adventure to our untired eyes, and 
there is a bean-stalk growing in every back yard which will lead to 
fame and fortune if we can only climb it. The father who essayed 
the venture on his own account remembers, now that his son is born, 
every misstep he made, and recalls every difficulty of the arduous 
climb—how his foot slipped from under him, where his hand failed 
to reach and grasp, and when his head grew dizzy—and his dearest 
wish for his son is that the climb may be made easier for him. 

The father’s thought to help his boy is right and good, and if he goes 
about in the right way to make it effective all will be well. Here is 
the turning point for the father: if he be wise he will have learned 
from his own experience that strength of mind and character, like 
strength of body, can be gained only by overcoming; and his care 
for his boy will be not to smooth his path nor do things for him, but 
to arrange the path so that he may meet such obstacles as will stimu- 
late him to do his very best and overcome them and have the joy of 
accomplishment for himself. Otherwise, all the father’s fine thought 
for his boy will prove a hindrance rather than a help, for if he cannot 
see the plain fallacy of the “better chance” —that it is really a worse 
chance for the boy if it be made easy —he will go on in his mistake and 
will be lucky if he does not ruin his boy. 














Be Friends With Your Boys —That is the Secret 


ATHERS who try to make the way clear for their boys are affection- 

ate after their kind, and though they are unwise they may be intelli- 
gent; but there is a much larger class—and I fear the largest of all—who 
are unintelligent as well as unwise; whose affection is hardly more than 
a rudimentary instinct, and who shirk all their responsibilities. Any 
observant person in any neighborhood will quickly exhaust the fingers 
of both hands in reckoning the number of such people whom he 
knows. They are timid always, although they may hide their timidity 
under a fine “bluff.””. When their boys puzzle them they make no 
attempt to solve the enigma; and though their.rudimentary affection 
finds vent through indulgence when the boys are little it soon turns 
to indifference as they grow, or hardens to a fatuous pride if they do 
well. Such men are often half conscious of their own failure, but they 
shift the burden of it to their boys, and try to quiet their own uneasy 
consciences by saying: ‘“‘He must learn to stand on his own feet,” 
“He must shift for himself,” or ‘“‘He must buy his own experience,” 
and pride themselves on being strict and uncompromising with their 
boys. The ‘‘gangs” of boys that are a terror to school-teachers and 
the dread of careful parents are made up of the sons of such fathers. 

We are so occupied with living that we give little heed to the 
principles which govern intelligent life. The lesson. of one genera- 
tion is learned with pain and sorrow, only to be forgotten by the 
next. If we could only store up the wisdom gained so painfully 
and pass it on to our successors how fast the world would move! 
Such is the thought of every father who hopes that his son may in 
some way begin where he himself left off. And though it is written 
in the very laws of our nature that we cannot close the gap between 
the generations, we may, nevertheless, bridge it here and there, and 
it is to that high enterprise that a father should consecrate himself 
when he undertakes the training of his son. 

Really, then, the supreme problem of all lies just in this gap- 
bridging. Every man who has lived at all—in any right sense of 
living, and has not merely let his life slip past him—will have gained 
something from his own experience. How shall he make use of this 
gain, be it much or little, so that his boy will be the better for it? 
The question is for fathers especially, and if any father will look back 
to his own boyhood I think he will find the answer in the way differ- 
ent men affected him. He may not have understood at the time, but 
looking back now he will see clearly that the men he holds in most 
affectionate remembrance, who gave him truest help, are those who 
understood him and cared for him. Be friends with your boys—that 
is the secret—and the problem of how to help them will disappear. 

It may seem gratuitous to tell a father to be friends with his boy. 
The father will say: ‘‘Of course I am my boy’s friend,” and it is not 
only true, but is also, happily and generally, a matter of course that 
a father is the friend of his boy; but that is quite a different matter 
from being friends with him. Let this father ask himself whether he 
can go back and put himself in the boy’s place, and see things once 
more as he sees them and judge them by his standards—in short, 
whether he can understand and sympathize with him—and he will see 
the difference; and see too, I hope, how far he falls short of being 
friends with his boy. 


Don’t Close the Door of Boyland So That You Cannot Open It 


OR some fathers who are simple of heart the door of boyland has 
never been closed; they can go and come as they will and never know 
the door is there. But for most of us the door closes when we come 
out of boyhood, and it can be opened only by the hand of an affection 
that is unsullied by selfishness and unweakened by self-consciousness. 
The father who can open this door and will go with his boy hand-in- 
hand, and stand by him in his difficulties, will have solved the great 
problem so easily that he will hardly realize that it was a problem. 
Fathers often find that their boys are “difficult” in many ways, and 
the very intimacy of the relation tends to “rub in” any differences 
in temperament and to provoke both father and son to misunder- 
standing. The case of the father is hard enough if his son prove to 
be a little epitome of his own faults and weaknesses. The things for 
hich he has ed himself or to which he has blinded himself all 
his life will seem glaring and inexcusable in his boy, and he will need 
e and tact to hold his confidence. But it is even 
‘r of lively imagination and quick intelligence if 
his son be one of the plain, slow, matter-of-fact kind, whose mental 
processes have but one gait, and that a painful plodding. In such a 
case the father is too often blind to the homely virtues and sterling 
qualities of his boy, and sets him down as a hopeless dullard, past 


ae 
which he ha cu 


patience, forbeara 
harder for the fath 


praying for, though a little sympathy would add vision to his intel- 
ligence and the sad misunderstanding would be averted. 

It is sad to see a father who has learned so little from his own 
experience in life that he visits his own faults on the head of his boy. 
Sadder still, perhaps, to see one who cannot recognize the potential 
swan in his own ugly duckling. But saddest of all is the case of 
father and son when the son is the one who is winged to fly and the 
father is bound by his limitation to plod below. The less cannot 
comprehend the greater in the spiritual realm any more than it can 
in the material word; and when the difference is one of intelligence, 
imagination, perception and spiritual insight the inability to compre- 
hend prevents the lesser intelligence from seeing even that there is 
anything to be comprehended in the greater. So seeing nothing, and 
unable to understand if they did see, the spiritually and intellectually 
limited people are sure only of themselves, and naturally find in them- 
selves the only right and proper standard; all who depart from this 
standard are abnormal in their eyes: their wings must be clipped 
and they must be brought back to the ground where they belong. 


When the Boy is the Better Man of the Two 


HE mistake of the hard-and-fast fathers is in accepting themselves 

as the normal standard of all that is right and desirable, and pro- 
ceeding on that complacent assumption to trim or stretch their boys 
to conformity with the model. And when the boy is the better man of 
the two the worst of it is that he will conform, or tend to conform, 
outwardly and only too readily with whatever model is set before 
him. He may be rebellious at heart, but is unable to express himself, 
and therefore is forced to surrender at discretion to save any peace 
of his life. Later, when he comes to himself, he may rebel and escape; 
or the habit of conformity may be so strong that he will be crushed 
under it and spend his life in vain regrets; in either case the mistake 
will have yielded a full measure of tragedy in several lives. 

We have a pathetic record of such a clash of temperaments in 
Edmund Gosse’s “ Father and Son” —a book which, if I could, | would 
put into the hands of every father. The elder Gosse was a man of the 
profoundest religious convictions, and these convictions colored his 
whole life. “My father then believed,” writes the son, “that if my 
brain could be kept unaffected by any of the tempting errors of the 
age, and my heart centered in the adoring love of God, all would be 
well with me in perpetuity. He was still convinced that by intensely 
directing my thoughts he could compel them to flow in a certain 
channel, since he had not begun to learn the lesson, so mournful for 
saintly men of his complexion, ‘that virtue would not be virtue, 
could it be given by one fellow-creature to another” . . . Iwas 
docile, I was plausible, I was anything but combative: if my father 
could have been persuaded to let me alone, if he could merely have 
been willing to leave my subterfuges and my explanations unanalyzed, 
all would have been well. But he refused to see any difference in 
temperament between a lad of twenty and a sage of sixty. He had 
no vital sympathy for youth, which in itself had no charm for him. 
He had no compassion for the weaknesses of immaturity.” 

Families, happily, are no longer divided by such keen religious 
differences as that of Gosse and his father, but similar clashes are 
occurring every day all around us, whenever a father of limited intel- 
ligence and positive temper attempts to “form” a son of greater 
power and more perception. We no longer fight about religion, but 
we do fight about money and questions of money. 


The Boy May Become a True Man if You Do Your Duty 


DISON has told us how he was saved by his mother’s faith and 
sympathy when his teacher had said, “The boy is addled,” and 
his father was ready to give him up as hopelessly stupid; and his expe- 
rience confirms the general idea we have in cultivating our child- 
garden: that the mother may be trusted to tend the roses if the father 
will only mind the cabbage-patch. ‘ But for every father whose mind 
is set upon cabbages, and who will have no useless roses in his garden, 
there are a dozen mothers who are sure that every sprouting cabbage 
will prove a rose. And if it be tragic to blight a rose it is none the 
less a pity to spoil a perfectly good and useful cabbage. Parents are 
stupid if they do not realize that their boys will be different from them- 
selves, and they may become hateful if they fail to recognize the value 
of qualities that are alien to their own; but they will be surely foolish 
if in recognizing such qualities readily they make too much of them. 
It is natural and right, and may be beautiful, to welcome every new 
development in your boy as a sign of budding genius, but unless you 
keep these signs to yourself, as I said before, and realize that he must 
first be just a plain little boy, you are laying up trouble for him. It 
is true that genius, or even a marked talent of any kind, may show 
itself at a very early age, but the number of remarkable or precocious 
boys that have come to nothing in after-life is proverbial, and a 
genius who has not “made good” becomes a torment to himself and 
a burden to his friends. 

We hear a great deal too much nowadays of the “artistic tempera- 
ment,” as if the people possessing it were beings quite apart from the 
rest of the world, free from the limitations of ordinary humanity and 
above its laws. A boy has a marked taste for music and some talent, 
but he seems a selfish and lazy little boy with an overweening conceit 
of himself. The father hears that his playmates consider him ‘no 
good,” and reckon him a shirk and a sneak, and the father’s pride is 
touched. But the mother says: “Oh, but Tommy has the artistic 
temperament and we must not cross him,” and she will go on to 
explain that the boy must not indulge in rough games because Herr 
So-and-So thinks it ‘so important for him to keep his fingers flexible 
for his violin, you know.” 

There is a curious glamour about art which distorts the vision. 
According to our mood we may laugh at or pity the poor girl who is 
stagestruck, yet we never see that we class ourselves with her when 
we shape our boys’ lives and perhaps sacrifice them to the develop- 
ment of some small talent. Give your boy the chance to develop his 
talent and train and prove it, but do not, if you love him, take it too 
seriously. Let your first endeavor be to make a man of him, regardless 
of what his vocation is to be. The boy may become a true man 
surely if you do your duty by him; whether he shall be an artist or 
not is a question that he must decide for himself. 

Next month is my last but not least important subject. I want to 
touch on the boy’s physical side, and try to point out what is the best 
way to do “If You Want Your Boy to be Strong.” 
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at Night? 
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The Lettie Lane Paper Family 


A Series Presenting Lettie’s Sister’s Wedding: The Youngest Wedding Guest 


By Sheila Young 
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Little Goldstar 


“IN A SOUTHERN 
| garden lived a fam- 
| ily of green lizards 
Y under the roots of 
a palm tree. They 
L. were merry little 
is —_J creatures, and their 
parents loved them dearly. 

One day Father Lizard said to 
his children: “ Your mother and I 
must go away this morning; now 
be good children; stay close to- 
gether, and be sure that one of you 
keeps watch for fear of snakes and 
hawks!” 

The little lizards promised, and 
for some time they were very careful; 
first one kept watch and then an 
other, but at length Sprightly said: 
“There is no danger near. Why 
should we not all play together just 
fora little while?”’ 

Oh, dear! they forgot their prom- 
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Little Birdie 


HAT does little birdie say 
In her nest at peep of day? 
“Let me fly,” says little birdie; 
“Mother, let me fly away.” 
“Birdie, rest a little longer 
Till the little wings are stronger.” 
So che rests a little longer, 
Then she flies away. 


What does little baby say 

In her bed at peep of day ? 
Baby says, like little birdie: 

“Let me rise and fly away.”’ 
“Baby, sleep a little longer 

Till the little limbs are stronger. 
If she sleeps a little longer, 

Baby, too, shall fly away.” 

ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 








Little Stories for Little People 


Stories That Children Can Read and That Mothers Can Read to Children 







the well, and if there wasn’t the 
nicest, coolest, blackest little mud- 
puddle you ever saw. Piggiwig 
jumped up and ran for it, and he 
forgot all about his clean collar and 
cuffs. Heonly thought how cool and 
nice that black mud would feel, so 
he jumped right in and rolled over 
on his back. Then he dug his hot 
little feet down deep in the soft mud 
and forgot everything except how 
happy he was; and there were his 
little cuffs all covered with mud! 
Sut he didn’t notice it at all. Then 
his little nose began to feel so hot 
that he pushed it down into the nice 
black coolness and he forgot all 
about his clean starched collar. The 
mud began to drip down in big black 
smudges on it, but Piggiwig wasn’t 
thinking about collars just then. 
All of a sudden he remembered that 
it must be about time to go to 
Granny’s, so he jumped up and ran 
home as fast as he could. When 

















ise, and see what came of it! 
While they were playing merrily a 
great snake glided quietly out from 
the grass, seized poor Sprightly and 
carried her off to his den. 

The other lizards fled in terror. Swiftfoot ran up the tree, Longtail 
hid in the nest, and Goldstar ran away and away to the farthest end 
of the garden. She did not dare to go home again, but found a hole 
in the bank near a summer-house, and, slipping into it, stayed all 
night, weeping for the death of her dear Sprightly. 

Next day she tried to find her way home, but the garden was large, 
and she was too afraid of snakes to go far; so she decided to stay 
where she was and make her home in the hole by the summer-house. 

One day, as she was lying in the sun, Goldstar saw a boy standing 
near her, with a cane in his hand. At first she was afraid to move, 
fearing he might strike her; but Carlos (for that was the boy’s 
name) was fond of lizards, and would not have hurt one for the world. 
He spoke softly to Goldstar, and she soon saw that he was kind and 
good. He stroked her gently, first with a green leaf, then with his 
hand, and Goldstar lay still and was not afraid any more. 

They became great friends, and Carlos came every day to see his 
pretty lizard and play with her. One day as he was coming down the 
garden walk he saw a large hawk hovering in the air near the summer 
house, just about to dart down on something. ‘Oh! my lizard! my 
lizard!” cried Carlos; and he ran as fast as he could to the spot, 
shouting and waving his arms. The hawk flew screaming away, and 
Goldstar ran to Carlos and crept inside his jacket. She could not 
speak, but he knew that she was glad, and, perhaps, was trying to 
thank him in her own way. 

One very hot day Carlos was taking a nap in the summer-house 
when he was waked by something running over his face. He brushed 
it away without opening his eyes, but it came again, and still again. 
In fact, he could not get rid of it. At last he sat up, wide awake and 
very angry, and found that it was Goldstar. He tried to shake her off, 
but she ran into his bosom. He was going to pull her out in a pet 
when, looking down, he saw a large moccasin snake with head raised 
and glittering eyes, gliding slowly toward him. He knew its bite was 
fatal, and he sprang up with a loud cry. The snake, scared, stopped, 
and then, turning, glided away into the bushes. 

Very gently Carlos drew his little pet from his bosom and stroked 
her green and golden back. ‘Dear Goldstar,” he said, “if I saved 
you from the hawk you have saved me from the serpent. I will love 
you and take care of you as long as you live.’”? And so he did. 

GRANDMOTHER. 





Piggiwig 


NCE upon a time there was a little pig 
named Piggiwig, and he lived all alone 
~~ with his Mammy at the edge of a little wood. 

One day Mammy Pig said: “This after- 
noon, Piggiwig, if you’re agood boy we’ll go 
to see Granny. Come here and let me put on 
your nice clean collar and cuffs.” 

So she took three nice clean frills out of the top 
bureau drawer and put one around Piggiwig’s neck 
ae and one around each of his front ankles (those are 
his wrists, you know), so that he looked like the cleanest, sweetest 
little pig in the world. Then she curled his little tail up extra tight, 
brushed his hair and said: ‘Now, Piggiwig, go outdoors out of the 
way till I get my work done, and then we’ll go to Granny’s. But be 
sure, Piggiwig, to keep nice and clean.” 

“Oh, yes, Mammy, I'll keep clean,’’ said Piggiwig as he went out. 

When he got outside he said to himself: ‘I think I’ll take a little 
walk through the woods. It’s hot here in the yard, but it looks cool 
in there.”’ 

So he found a nice little path and began to walk down it; but he 
kept growing hotter and hotter every minute. Pretty soon the little 
path came to an end, and at the end Piggiwig saw a little pond. Oh, 
the water did look so cool, and Piggiwig did feel so hot! He thought 
ke’d just have to take a little swim, so he plunged right in and he 
forgot all about his starched frills! 

Then when he felt nice and cool he started for home to see if 
Mammy was ready yet. On the way his ruffles dried, but the starch 
was all gone out of them so that they didn’t look at all pretty. 

“Where have you been, Piggiwig?” said his Mammy. 

“Oh, I just took a nice walk through the woods,” said Piggiwig, 

t he didn’t say one word about the little swim he had taken, so his 
tl ht it was the hot walk that took the starch out of his 
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re he Piggiwig.”’ she said. ‘‘T have just one more set of cuffs 
, 


and a collar for you; but if you get these dirty, remember, you'll have 
to stay at home 
‘Oh, Pll be ‘drefful’ careful, Mammy,” said Piggiwig. So when he 
is all dressed up again out he went once more. This time he thought 
he'd better keep out of the woods, for it would soon be time for Mammy 
to be yoing; so he sat down under a tree in the yard. Oh, how hot he 
did feel! He wasn’t one bit ‘comfy.’ Just then he looked over toward 





he opened the door there was his 
‘ 1. . ' 
Mammy with her bonnet all on! 
“For goodness’s sake, Piggiwig, 
what have you been and gone and 
done?” said his Mammy. 
“Boo-hoo!” cried Piggiwig, bursting into tears. “J only took a little 
rollinthe mud. Boo-hoo! I didn’t meanto, Mammy—truly I didn’t.” 
“Well,” said his Mammy, “no little dirty Piggiwigs can come to 
Granny’s with me, so you may roll in the mud all the rest of the 
afternoon if you want to” —and off she went! ANNIE L. LANEY. 


A Happy Little Time 
Chapter IV—The Washstand People and Mr. Tray 






HI first thing in the morning, after Father 
Sun had looked in and waked Betty and 
Mamma, the Washstand People came to call. 
There were Polly Pitcher, and Bessie Basin, and Molly 
Mug, and Te y Toothbrush, and Sally Sponge, and 
Susie Soap, and Tilda Towel. Betty always had a 
grand time playing with them, and they liked it, too. 
sessie Basin and Polly Pitcher were so fat and solid that they 
could not do much except look pleasant, but they always did that; and 
if it had not been for them what would have become of the others, 
I should like to know? For it was when Bessie was } lumped down 
on the bed and Polly had filled her with clear water that the water 
sports began. Sally Sponge was round and fat, too, but with a very 
different roundness and fatness. When she was dry she was quite 
small and squeezed-looking, but when she was in the water she swelled 
and spread out into a great, round, yellow cushion. She said that 
when she lived down under the sea she had been footstool to a sea 
Princess, and Betty thought it must be true, for she certainly knew 
all about water play. When Mamma squeezed her she sent lovely 
little cool fountains all over Betty’s hot little hands and arms; and 
she bobbed and floated about in a way which showed that she was 
used to it. Susie Soap was pink and shaped like an egg; she could 
float, too, and she and Sally would have bobbing matches, and 
between them they would make wonderful bubbles. Then came 
Tilda Towel, and she rubbed and scrubbed till Betty was quite dry 
and as pink as Susie Soap, almost; and then came Molly Mug and 
Tessy Toothbrush; they were not very interesting, but Mamma said 
they meant well. And when they were gone came Carrie Comb and 
Sertha Brush and there was another game with them, for Betty’s 
curls were a brown forest, and they played hide-and-seek in it and 
hunted for wicked tangles; and when they found the tangles they 
just killed them perfectly dead. And when all these people were 
gone and the bed was all smooth and beautiful with the Land of 
Counterpane on it, and Betty had her pink ribbon bow on the top of 
her head (for that was being dressed up, and it is just as much fun to 
dress up in bed as anywhere else), then came Mr. Tray. 

Mr. Tray was brown and had four legs, but he could not walk. He 
carried Betty’s breakfast and dinner and supper, but Mamma always 
had to carry him. At first when Betty was hot and sleepy and full of 
pains Mr.Tray did not bring very nice things. Barley-water is not nice, 
even when you drink it out of a goose. (Do you know what a goose 
is? This kind, I mean, not the waddling kind in the barnyard. It 
is not a cup, and it is not a pitcher. It has a long neck, and you drink 
out of its nose; in short, it is just a goose, and probably Grandmamma 
has one in her cupboard this minute, and will show it to you if you ask 
her.) 

When Betty was able to sit up she drank out of her own silver cup 
instead of the goose; and she had her broth in the Dragon Bowl. The 
Dragon Bowl came from China. It was dark blue, and had a great 
gold dragon curling around it and a little tiny gold dragon sitting on 
top of the cover. Big Dragon was good; he never stole a drop of 
broth, though he often looked very hungry and his mouth was always 
open. Sometimes he sang a song to Little Dragon, who was his little 
boy. This was it, Mamma said: 


‘*Dragon Baby 
Must be good, 
Must not eat 
Betty’s food. 
Must be patient, 
Meek and mild, 
As becomes a 
Dragon child. 
Hanky panky, 
Kikeriki! 
Father Dragon 
Sings to thee.’ 
—L. E.R. 




















Thousands 
of girls 
will stay at 
home 
this summer 


just because they lack 
the money necessary 
to take the trips which 
would mean so much 
in health and happi- 
ness to them. 

There is no need 
for any girl to miss a 
vacation this summer 
if she has a few spare 
hours which she 1s 
willing to sell to us. 

If in your leisure 
hours during the next 
two months, you will 
look after our sub- 
scription work in your 
vicinity, calling upon 
present subscribers for 
their renewals and 
presenting the maga- 
zine to those not al- 
ready subscribers, we 
will pay you a weekly 
salary and, in addi- 
tion, a Commission 
on each order sent. 

You can work where 
you please and need not 
neglect other duties. 

It is something which 

any girl can undertake 

with no experience and 

with definite assurance 

of a liberal payment 

which will meet the 

expenses of that sum- 

mer trip. ‘“lhousands 
of girls have done it in 
the past and you can 
do as well asthey. The 
work is pleasant and 
throws one into contact 
with the best class of 
women. 


If you want to try it, just 
send us a line and every- 
thing necessary for trying 
the experiment will be sent. 
You cannot fail to earn some- 
thing; —the exact amount 
depends upon yourself. 


Circulation Bureau 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
Philadelphia 
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Flowered Cretonne for a Girl’s Room 


By Una Nixson Hopkins: With Desians by F. M. Lowenguth 


suggestions on this page. The chests for hat-boxes, shirtwaist- 

boxes, and the one for veils, gloves or any other small articles, 
are designed alike, the only difference being in the sizes and propor- 
tions. Cretonne-covered boxes—which just fit their respective open- 
ings—are slipped into simple frames of wood, enameled white. If 
desired flowered wall-paper may be used in place of cretonne. 

The frame for the hat-boxes is made of strips of wood about an inch 
and a quarterthick. It is four feet high, eighteen inches and a half 
wide and thesame depth. A solid board covers the top of the frame, 
giving it a substantial look, and it also provides a place to lay things. 
The boxes are sixteen inches wide and the same depth, but alittle less 
in height, and the lowest one is six inches from the floor; they are made 
of very thin pieces of wood held together with wire nails, but heavy 

pasteboard, or other paper boards which are 
known under various names, may also be used. 
The covers are divided across the center, and 
the cretonne being pasted over the division acts 
as a hinge. The fronts of these boxes are not 
nailed on the sides, so when a box is drawn part 
way out of the frame, and the cover is lifted, 
the front falls down, making it possible to 
remove the hat without taking the box entirely 
out of the frame. Two little cretonne straps 
are glued to the bottom of all the boxes a 
short distance from the end. By these straps 
the boxes are drawn out. 

When making these boxes it is well to cover 
the outside first, letting the cretonne extend 
over the top edges, and down on the inside at 
least an inch, then line with a white glazed 
paper, which should cover the raw edges of 
the cretonne. Both cretonne and paper may 


m ‘HE girl who likes to make new things will find some clever 











HEN covering large surfaces, be either pasted or glued to the box proper. 
such as the hat-boxes, it is . 
much better to select a cretonne NE of the most useful pieces of cretonne 
which has a large, distinctive motif. furniture is a shirtwaist-chest. This one 


is three feet high, twenty-four inches across 
the front, twelve inches deep, and contains four 
boxes, each seven inches high and twenty-one 
inches and a half long. The detail is exactly 
like the hat-boxes with one exception—the 
fronts of the shirtwaist-boxes do not let down. 
The candlesticks on top are of the same wood 
as the chest, and the shades are of cretonne 
over wire frames. 

The frame for the little chest for veils, gloves, 
etc.,is thirty-eight inches high — eighteen inches 
and a half wide by ten and a half in depth, with 
the boxes made proportionately. 

Perhaps the two illustrations of the sewing- 
table best describe it. It is thirty inches high, 
and the top at the extreme width is seventeen 
inches and a half. The upper part is divided 
into four little compartments for thread and 
darning materials, and the drawer below is de- 
signed to hold the ‘‘work.’’ Inside the top is 
enameled white like the frame, and outside it 
is covered with cretonne, although this might 
be dispensed with and the whole top enameled. 

Forthe simple screen a one-and-three-quarter- 
inch frame of white enameled wood has been 
used, grooved in the back to allow for the tack- 
ing of the cretonne panels, which are seventeen 
inches and a half wide. The center panel is 
five feet from the floor to the top, while the 
other panels are carefully graduated. 

At each end of the screen is an electric lamp— 
also of enameled wood. The shades match 
the screen and have ruches at the top and bottom 
of the same cretonne pinked with an old- 
fashioned pinking-iron. 














HE chest of shirt- 
waist-boxes is pretty 


and at the same time 
most useful, as it pre- 
vents the shirtwaists 
from becoming mussed, 
which they do when put 
away wilh other things. 
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eo and on the 
other side of the 
pase the pretty sewing- 
table is shown. 


Cretonne having a white background with yellow roses and green leaves 
was used for the screen and lamp-shades 


























CHEST of boxes, like this one, 

will be found convenient for 

small articles. The work-box on 
the top is also cretonne-covered. 











N THIS illustration of 
the shirtwaist-chest 
one of the boxes is 
pulled part-way out to 
show the hinged lid, 


which opens backward, 








NOTE—Mrs. Hopkins will 
answer questions about this 
work if a stamp is inclosed 
with the inquiry. 
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BEAVER BOARD 


for the Summer Cottage 
or Bungalow 
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EAVER BOARD walls 
B and ceilings will not fail 
to have a part in plans for 
the coming summer. 





If you intend to build or 
remodel a bungalow in the 
country, or mountains, or by 
the sea, BEAVER BoarpD will 
save you time, labor and ex- 
pense. 


It will give you artistic and 
durable results, where climate, 
temperature, exposure and 
the long period without occu- 
pancy make plastered walls 
and ceilings undesirable. 





Artistic Living-room of a Bungalow, with BEAVER 
BOARD JWalls and Ceilings. 


A member of a well-known Boat- 
club used BEAVER BOARD in his 
home, and recommended it for 
remodeling one of the Club’s out- 
buildings. 


The results were so satisfactory 





that they led to the installing of 


| BEAVER BOARD walls and ceilings 


in three large clubs, one after 
another. 


Now BEAVER BOARD Is in gen- 
eral use throughout the several 
summer colonies to which the 
members of these clubs belong. 


Names given to those who are 
interested. Write for information. 








Altractive Diniig-room tii a BEAVER BOARD Stunmer Collage 


BEAVER BOARD walls and ceilings 
fit every type of building: Colonial, 
Mission, or modern. 

They do not crack or check. They re- 
tard sound, heat, cold, fire, and withstand 
shocks, strains or vibrations 


BEAVER BOARD is sold by hardware, 
lumber, paint, wall-paper and builders’ 
supply dealers and decoratorsevery where. 

For your protection every panel is 
stamped on the back with the BEAVER 
BoaRb Trade-mark. 

Write for booklets telling all about 
BEAVER BOARD and its many uses. 
One of them gives detailed plans and esti- 
mate of cost for many useful and decora- 
tive articles for the home that can be 
made of BEAVER BOARD. Sent free if 


you give name of your dealer. 


The BEAVER COMPANY 
of BUFFALO 


125 BEAVER ROAD 
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Tell Me That You Love Me & 
as You Used to Do 


; 
Words by William H. Gardner Music by George Lowell Tracy | a 
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Lingerie Pillows 





HIS open bar work is 

done either by binding 
or buttonholing the edges 
of the bars. It is accom- 
plished by first sewing 
around the outline with ran- 
ning stitches. With sharp 
scissors split the spaces 
through the middle and 
push back the edges to the 
wrong side with the needle. 
Then bind or buttonhole 
one side of the bar over the 
run-in thread, and continue 
the work about a quarter of 
an inch on the second side 
to the position of the first 
cross-bar. Carry a thread 
from this point to the oppo- 
site side and bind back 
on this stitch. Then bind 
another a quarter of an 
inch. 
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OR lingerie pillows 

the most effective 
sort of embroidery is 
open work, because the 
shades of the cushions 
show through in places 
as clear color. If one 
uses white under the 
linen then the shadows 
made by the open work 
bring out the embroidery 
nicely. After you have 
become expert in making 
round and oblong eyelets 
you may try the eyelets 
with angular corners. 
Since it is a little more 
difficult to keepthe shape 
of eyelets of this sort, 
work them over paper. 





— above is a 
monogram pillow 
embroidered in Roman 
cut work. This is a 
piece of rich needle- 
work. The monogram 
alone makes a beautiful 
decoration for a pillow 
of this sort. The work 
is all buttonhole except 
the bars which hold the 
“*spiders.’’ These are 
bound back on them- 
selves. 





NOTE — Mrs. Wilson will 
be glad to answer any que 
tion about if a 
stamped, addre lope 
is Sent with the inquiry. 
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fora Girls Room 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 





OWN should be used 

for filling the cushions. 
It is possible to buy them 
ready made covered with 
white muslin. Sateen is 
a good material of which 
to make the outer slip, or 
one may use messaline or 
India silk if it is to be very 
dainty. 

The French pillow-slip 
is buttoned at the back, 
the opening being made 
about four inches from one 
side. The buttons should 
be put on under a little fly. 
Opposite buttonholes in the 
hem of a long narrow pillow 
may be laced together and 
knotted in bows as in the 
cushion at the bottom of 
the page. This is an 
attractive decoration. 
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AMERICAN 





Cleanly, cozy 
heating 





There are few forms of. 
discomfort and absolute 
torture more dreaded by 
children than that of get- 
ting their baths in a chill 
room. Bathing for parents 
or children, athletes or 
babies,is made a pleasure, 
not a punishment—a de- 
light, not a danger—where 
the bathroom and in fact 
the house throughout is 
healthfully and invitingly 
filled with the freshly- 
pure, warm atmosphere 
brought about by the use of 


AERICAN [DEAL 


These outfits for Hot Water or 
Low-Pressure Steam heating 
will warm all the rooms uni- 
formly with far less fuel and 
care than by any other method; 
will save animmense amount 
of work for the women (as 
ashes, soot and smoke are kept 
out of the living rooms); save 
lugging coaland ashes up and 
down stairs; and make the 
house a happy, healthful home. 


IDEAL Boilers get the full heating 
value out of hard or soft coal —slackor 
screenings—coke, lignite, gas, wood, or 
oil. They require 
no city water sup- 
ply pipes — boiler 
once filled, water 
lasts all winter. Fire 
runs 8 to 12 hours 
in coldest weather 
without attention. 

IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radi- 
ators are annually 
replacing thousands 
wiark ater’ be ‘ice of old fashioned 
jvints of an TO1AL. Boiler heating methods in 
Sith tn bree oak America and Eu- 
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ae 5 0 ee rope that have been 
ne ee lonsitiveastty found wasteful and 
incre a din wanting in OLD 
altered cottages, houses, 


stores, flats, churches, schools, etc. 
Prices now usually rule the lowest of 
the year. Just 
the season to 
be sure to get 
the services 
of the most 
skillfulfitters. 
Ask for val- 
uable catalog 
( free )‘‘Heat- 
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The Business Girl’s 
Two Weeks Vacation 








EDITORIAL NoTE—The hearty response to our prize offer for Business Girls’ Unusual Vacations brought many interesting accounts of 
holidays spent in rented cottages by the sea, on old farms, in tents, in walking and driving trips, and camping—with more of the latter than any 


other. 


But hundreds of girls have enjoyed these vacations for years, and for this reason—as well as the fact that the general arrangements 


for all of them were so similar —the judges of the contest regretfully decided that the ideas did not warrant acceptance as unusual vacations. 


A Go-as-You-Please Trip 


GOOD friend and 

I devised a plan 

which, if it did 

not altogether fulfill 

its promise of perfect 

liberty, certainly did 

give us a change of 
living. 

We decided to go 
on a peddling trip 
through little villages 
in New Hampshire, 
avoiding trolleys and trains, and following no particular route— 
simply going on as the spirit prompted. We could not spend more 
than twenty-five dollars apiece, and agreed that we would stay away 
on the trip as long as our money lasted, and then go home. Through 
a friend we secured a gentle horse, for which, with a runabout, we paid 
five dollars a week. We always bought grain at a store, and it cost 
thirty cents a day. The farmers usually asked a quarter to keep the 
horse over night and give him hay. 

Before we started we went prowling around Boston, haunting 
bargain counters and five-and-ten-cent stores, and even a big whole- 
sale house, investing about twenty-five dollars in goods. We bought 
a bolt of plain lawn and one of barred lawn. We had socks for men, 
stockings for women, several bolts of inexpensive lace, three dozen 
belts, Dutch collars, jabots, undervests, baby jumpers, several white 
shirtwaists, three cotton shirtwaist suits, and three calico wrappers. 
With this collection we started, full of enthusiasm. 

I need not tell you just where we went; the joy of such a trip lies 
in following your nose. The first day we went from farmhouse to 
farmhouse, and at night we found that we had wrung from our efforts 
just sixty cents between us. In one prosperous-looking little village 
we had bent our combined energy on a tight-jointed old man with a 
big wart on his nose, and we demonstrated for a full hour the merits of 
a little knob which his wife wanted for her teakettle lid. We finally 
got his nickel. 

The next day, after following a pretty wood road for three miles, we 
arrived at an encampment. Three or four young girls came curiously 
up to see what we had, and when they saw our Dutch collars and 
embroidery patterns they scurried away to spread the news, and we 
soon had a crowd of enthusiastic young people who simply clamored 
for the things. Our little stock of patterns was soon exhausted, and 
we sat under the trees for more than an hour and worked, busily 
drawing more for them. We came away with about five dollars. 

We really enjoyed the country people most, but the “summer 
people” were the ones who appreciated what we had to offer, so we 
decided to cut across to the shore, spending our days among the city 
people and our nights back at the farms. At the end of the first week 
we had taken in twenty dollars. Then we decided to go to the shore. 

Our lawn and our lace were almost gone, so I took the train for 
Boston to buy more. My carfare and the materials I bought used 
every cent that we had taken in the first week. That made us feel a 
little queer, but we started out next morning along the shore. That 
first day we took in again the whole twenty dollars we had spent the 
day before. That was the biggest day we had. It was a happy out- 
door day, too, with a fire on the beach at noon, and delicious fried fish 
and salt pork—fish right out of the sea—cooked over our fire. 

The farmers’ wives were usually willing to take their pay in our 
goods. They charged anywhere from fifty cents to a dollar and a half 
for a night’s lodging and breakfast, but it did not cost us so much as 
that, for, of course, there was a margin of profit in the price marked 
on the goods. 

At the end of our trip we were square with the world. Our twenty- 
five dollars was untouched, and we had, perhaps, a dollar or two apiece 
when our accounts were settled, and there was white lawn enough for 
a gown for each of us with lace to trim it. 

All the pleasure of outdoors and of our visits at the farms I shall have 
to leave to your imagination: it would fill a whole book. We had 
very little trouble finding places to stay over night, and were treated 
with friendliness and courtesy by every one. 





“Our Vacation Horse and Carriage” 


How We Went “Gipsying&” 


Y BROTHER Jack came home ill, and he had been instructed to 

live as much as possible outdoors. I am a stenographer, and as 
my two weeks’ vacation was due in ten days’ time we decided the time 
was opportune to fulfill a long-cherished desire to go “gipsying” through 
green lanes and unfamiliar roads. The rest of the party consisted of 
my girl chum, a friend of my brother, and Uncle Steve. 

Father had been a lumberman in the long ago, and in an old barn 
there were stored a few of his possessions, among them a heavy old 
lumber wagon, with a stout box and with broad-tired wheels. Jack’s 
first job was to make a platform to place on top of the box, extending 
two feet over the wheels, forming a false floor over one-third of the 
box and a well of the remaining two-thirds. From the outside edges 
of this false floor he made a foundation for a canopy to be covered 
with awning cloth. Stretcher mattresses laid on that part of the 
floor over the wheels made two snug beds which my girl friend and I 
were to occupy. Jack took a small wedge tent for the men. The 
tent, bedclothes, extra clothing and all our odds and ends were placed 
at the back end of the caravan. 

Uncle Steve, an old lumberman partner of Father’s, to whom I told 
our plan, consented to go with us and supply the horses. You may 
be sure we set to work at once 
on our supplies, which we 
stored in the bottom of the 
wagon under the false floor. 

All completed, behold us 
driving out of the yard in 
high glee. 

A mile or two from town 
we turned into a wood road, 
and about four miles up the 
brook we made our first camp. 
Jack and his chum caught 
speckled trout in the brook, 
while Uncle Steve put up the 
little tent and spread fir twigs 





Once we stayed two days in a wonderful spruce grove, and 
again we came to a fairy glen where everything was covered with 
rich green moss. I wish I could take you along with us through all our 
leafy roads and have you camp at every new fire we lit. Never did 
trout taste so crisp as those we caught in Beaver Brook, nor straw- 
berries have such a flavor as those that grew in such profusion on its 
banks. May all who go “gipsying” find as pleasant a road. 


EXPENSES 
15 yards of awning cloth . $12.00 Horses and wagon (if hired) 25.00 
100 feet of boards . . . 1.50 Weape tent . . « «. §.66 
Nails, screws, cord . . . .50 If necessary a man to drive 
Mosquito netting . . . 1.00 and act as guide at$1aday 15.00 
FrOVISIONS 5 & «5 « « « 20.00 8 bushels of oats. . . . 4.00 
$84.00 


This divided among four persons makes each pay twenty-one 
dollars. I have taken it for granted the party could muster cooking 
utensils and bedding, and have included the probable cost if wagon, 
horses and man were hired. 


Our Vacation House in the Trees 


WO of us girl wage-earners, whose home is in the country, though 

close to a busy city, were enjoying the fragrance of an early June 
evening under the apple trees in an old garden. The city was almost 
intolerable; the house only to be endured from necessity. 

“Tf we could only stay out here all night,’ murmured Hepatica 
drowsily from her hammock. ‘ Right here under these trees, and all 
summer long. Just suppose we had a platform here where the 
branches meet together overhead and droop all around the sides, and 
on it a tent big enough for two cots, and have it built to keep out flies 
and mosquitoes. How would that be?” 

“Too good to be true. Let’s go and ask Uncle John (the neighbor- 
hood carpenter) how much it would cost.” 

He was sitting out on his porch. Hastily we outlined the plan, 
and Uncle John’s estimate was fifty dollars for the job. 

Fifty dollars! It was exactly 








= what we had put by for a vaca- 
; tion, so we decided that a house 
in the trees should be ours, and 
building was begun in earnest. 

Finally all was finished. In 
figuring up the expense we found 
the work had cost twelve dollars, 
a | materials seventeen dollars, 
= | painting five dollars, tent thirteen 
dollars, leaving three dollars out 
of our fifty, with which we bought 
an electric flashlight. 

A warm rug was spread on the 
floor, a cot placed at each side 
with plenty of blankets, and we 
took possession at once. 

When our real two weeks’ vaca- 
tion came, and we had time to 
wander in glorious freedom over 
hill and dale, we lived in the open 
and needed only the tent to add 
the last drop of happiness to the 
day’s full cup. Best of all, the 




















dear homekeeper, who could 
seldom be persuaded to go away 
from home, shared it with us. 

July was never hot in the tent; August and September were delight- 
ful, and it was not until October 31 that the tent and screens were 
stored away, waiting apple-blossom time next May. Our fifty dollars 
proved to be an investment that gave returns for five months, with 
a promise of like dividends for several years to come. 


“We Lived in the Open” 


Two Weeks on a Houseboat 


NE of the most unusual ways of spending a vacation which 

proved so very enjoyable throughout was my experience of 
last summer. With a house-mother a party of girls, whose number 
varied from time to time from seven to eighteen, were fortunate 
enough to secure a commodious houseboat, which was anchored in 
one of Nature’s beauty spots in the Upper Mississippi River, situated 
in such a way as to give us easy access by means of launch or rowboat 
to our home city. This made it possible for some girls, who were not 
at this time allowed a vacation, to join us and at the same time 
attend to their regular business duties, for during the long evenings 
one could take advantage of fishing, rowing and bathing. 

In connection with our accommodations we had a very spacious 
structure which was built on shore and which served as kitchen and 
dining-hall. A number of cottages and tents in our vicinity were 
occupied by families from the city, so that at night after boating and 
bathing were no longer to be indulged in we joined forces around a 
mammoth bonfire and spent the remainder of the evening toasting 
marshmallows and popping corn, with no end of fun telling stories. 

The acquisition of this houseboat was due to a “good Samaritan’ 
of the Y. M. C. A., the owner, who rented it for the nominal sum of 
one dollar a week for each of us; or if it occurred that one girl could 
not remain with us during the entire week she paid twenty-five 
cents for each night’s cot rent. We gave the expenses of the 

“larder” into the judicious 


, 


——_—_——————————— — management of our house- 


mother, who made it possible 
for our board not to exceed 
three dollars a week. Those 
who stayed only part of the 
time paid twenty-five cents for 
asinglemeal. Ourlaunch rides 
were charged to us at the rate 
of four rides for twenty-five 
cents, and we rented boats at 
ten cents an hour or made ar- 
rangements for a number of 
hours at a fair price. Thus our 

















to make mattresses. 


One of Nature’s Beauty Spots Seen on a Canoe Trip in Canada 


entire expenses did not exceed 
seven dollars a week. 
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Fverything, from an 
elaborate drinking 
fountain to a lawn 
roller, is covered in 
our free book on 
home improvement 


Concrete Construction about 
the Home and on the Farm 


Send for it and read it. Learn how to 
take sand, gravel, broken rock, water and 
Atlas Portland Cement, mix them and make 
beautiful urns, pools and sundials; durable 
and practical sidewalks, curbs, posts, water 
troughs, steps and the like. 

Everything is explained in the book, so 
simply and so thoroughly that you can do 
much of this work yourself. 

In learning about these uses of concrete 
you will also learn the difference between 


AILAS 


PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


and other brands; that Atlas is the brand 
to use because it is pure and of uniform 
quality; because it is made only of genuine 
Portland Cement rock and contains no fur- 
nace slag. Atlas is the brand the Govern- 
ment bought for the Panama Canal. Insist 
on Atlas and thus be sure of getting the 
best results in all concrete work. 





Other books in the Atlas Cement 
Library that will interest you: 
Concrete Houses { Vol. 1. Large Houses . $1.00 


and Cottages (Vol.II. Small Houses. . . 1.00 
Concrete in Highway Construction. . . . 1.00 
Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction 


(delivery charge) .10 
Concrete in Railroad Construction . . . . 1.00 
Concrete Cottages ..... +... . =. =Free 
Concrete Garages .....- - =: - .- =“Free 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT co 


DEPT. 66 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


Largest prcductive capacity of any cement company in the 


world. Over 50,000 barrels per day. 














The Bridal Bouquet This 





From Photographs by R. Irving Gresham 












































si bouquet, which is made of lilies-of-the-valley and 
fern, and tied with white ribbon, is suitable for a bride 


who is married in a traveling dress. 





















































for the bride’s mother or bridesmaid. 
corsage shield are the same color as the roses. 











The cords and 


















































ek the bridesmaid nothing could be more charming 
than this ‘‘shower’’ bouquet of roses (which may be 


pink, yellow or red) and lilies-of-the-valley. 





















































CORSAGE bouquet with corsage shield, white cord and 
It is made of lilies-of-the-valley and 


tasseled ribbon. 
roses, which may be pink, yellow or red. 























ome 


HREE, five or seven white, pink or lavender orchids 
surrounded by lilies-of-the-valley may be used in this 

















bouquet for the maid of honor or the bride. 


























ie THIS bride’s bouquet white violets form the center, 


and the border and the ‘‘shower’’ are of 
valley. 


lilies-of-the- 


Purple violets may be used for the bridesmaids. 
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I want every reader 
of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal to goandseeT he 
FREESewingMachine 






a? ° 
President, 
Free SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 











Sewing.Machine | 
= = es 
The Sewing Machine which ; 


makes a Perfect Stitch. 


OU haven’t any idea how sur- 

) prised and delighted you will be 
to see my new and altogether 
different sewing machine The FREE. 








It is at your dealer's now. 


You simply can’t afford to miss 
seeing its scores of 20th century im- 
provements. Everybody is talking 
about them. 


Women everywhere are in a flut- 
ter of Excitement and Enthusiasm over 
the many new inventions on The FREE. 


¥ % 


WANT you to go see this marvel- 
ous machine and its many points of 


superiority for yourself. 


See the rare beauty of its French- 
leg design and the japanning which 
never shows dust. 


See the eight sets of Ball-Bear- 
ings which make The FREE the light- 
est running sewing machine in the 
world. 


See that ** Rotoscillo’’ movement 
which I labored five years to invent in 
order to make The FREE faster than 
the fastest rotary and simpler than the 
simplest shuttle machine. 


See the clever little Shuttle eject- 
or, the Automatic Drawer-Locking 
Device, and the Rotary Spool-Pin, 
which never allows the thread to 
break when it twists off the spool. 


—See the Automatic Tension-Re- 
lease which prevents breaking the 
needle when you pull out the cloth, 
the Needle-Bar into which you can’t 
put the needle wrong and the Improved 
Head-Latch which does away with the 
tantalizing trouble of loosening the 
head with an out-of-the-way screw. 


pee 4 > 06 6 Gee see 


—See the Automatic Lift, the Per- 
fect Feed, the Shuttle which never 
wears out, the Belt which never comes 
off, the remarkable five years Insurance 
Policy, —and everything else you could 
ever imagine to make a sewing ma- 
chine absolutely perfect. 


In a word see this machine which 
has all the good points ever kno wn to 
sewing machines, which has eliminated 
all the bad points that annoyed you so 


much, and entirel 
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F you do not know w ) handles 
The FREE in your locality write J 
me personally and {[ will send you ; 

a letter of introduction which will en- 
title you to special consideration, and JJ 
I will also mail you a copy of my book § 
**In the Day’s Work.” ’ 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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FREE SEWING MACHINE Co., CHICAGO 
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Gives Early Suggestions For Children’s Day | 











HERE are double gates 

at the rear of the plat- 
formthrough which the 
chiidren enter. During the 
singing of the hymn, ‘Open 
the Gates forthe Dear Little 
Feet.” the graduates from 
the Cradle Roll march on to 
the platform. The ** gate- 
tenders’? are a boy and a 
girl from the Beginners’ 
grade. The superintendent 
announces the names of the 
**oraduates,” ‘diplomas’? 
are distributed, the two 





UST thesame order is gone 
J through for the various 
departments of the school: 
Beginners to Primary, j 
Primary to Junior, and Jun- 
ior to Intermediate: the 
‘““oate-tenders’’ in each case 
being members of the de- 
partment to which the 
“craduates” are going. 
Each class should sing as it 
retires, 

If some of the children are 
entitled to special mention 

onaccountof regular attend- 
“pate tenders” recite their Ce yer ee ee ance such recognition may 
verses of welcome, and the : eas ST be made while they are on 

children leave the platform. A Promotion Exercise for the Little People in a Graded School the platform. 
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LMabastincd Room 


YOR hundreds of years the 
choicest wall decorations 
have been done in water color. 
Michael Angelo used it, so have 
the most renowned decorators 
during all these years. Of all 
water colors, Alabastine is the 
best. There is a softness of tone 
and a richness of color in the 
alabastined wall that it is impos- 
sible to secure with any other 
material. Alabastine is also 











The Sunday-School Army 
A Flag Exercise: By Ada Simpson Sherwood 





fi FTE children march in, two and two, one of each couple carrying a United States flag and the other carrying a 
Conquest flag. A larger boy and girl lead, the boy carrying a large United States flag, and the girl carrying 
a large Conquest flag. As they reach the platform the leaders take positions in the center front, hold their flags high 
and cross them, making an arch for the others to pass under, after which the couples separate, turning to the lejt and 
right ; the children march single file in two large circles, then jorm in groups on each side oj the platform, with the 
smaller children in jront. The children and flags should be so arranged that there are an equal number of United 
States flags and Conquest flags on each side oj the platjorm. If the time and size of the platjorm permit the marching 
might be prolonged. As the children come in and march on the platjorm they sing the Marching Song. 





Marching Song 


LEADER: What are our marching orders? 


Protecting the lowly, wherever unfurled, 
S1xtH Voice: Fight the good fight of faith, 


Klag of the brave and free. 
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Tune—“ Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are 
Marching.” 
There’s a sound of eager feet 
Marching through our land today, 
Going forth beneath the Banner of the Cross; 
’Tis an army brave and strong, 
And we hope you all belong, 
That the cause we love may never suffer loss. 
CHORUS 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, the hosts are marching; 
The Sunday-schools, a mighty throng, 
Songs of triumph as they go 
Bravely forth to meet the foe, 
With the mighty power to conquer sin and 
wrong. 
Much our country needs today 
This unfailing strong defense 
That for justice, true and right shall ever stand ; 
For this army tried and true, 
Guards our red and white and blue, 
’Tis the home guard that defends our native 
land. CHORUS. 


song the boy and girl who 
act as leaders step out to jace the children without 
turning their backs to the audience, and ask the 
jollowing questions: 

Boy LEADER (striking his United States flag 
staff upon the floor): Attention! 

{All stand very erect and hold flags straight. 

Boy LEADER: What do we represent? 

Att: The Sunday-school Army. 

LEADER: What is our aim? 

Ati: The world for Christ. 

LEADER: What are our numbers? 

ALL: Nearly fifteen millions in the United 
States. 

LEADER: Why do we carry our Stars and 
Stripes? 

First Voice: Because we love our flag, and 
the institutions of liberty, and the equality for 
which it stands. 

SECOND VoIcE: Because we love our country, 
and are ever ready to save her from foes without 
and within. 

TurrD VorcEe: Because the Sunday-school is 
our country’s strong defense, and helps to train 
its citizens in patriotism. 

Girt LEADER (with Conquest flag): 
our Leader? 

ALL: Jesus Christ. 

LEADER: Why should we follow Him? 

FourtH Voice: Because we believe in the 
power of Jesus Christ to save mankind from 
sin and evil. 

LEADER: Why do wecarry the Conquest flag ? 

FirtH Voice: Because we believe that only 
through the Cross of Christ can the world be 
conquered for righteousness. 


At the conclusion oj the 
/ 


Who is 


HEunfurling ofa flagfrom the 

ceilingofthe room, from which 
fall flowers and small flags, will be 
a pleasing surprise for both old 
and young, afterward letting all 
have a part in singing the anthem, 
**America.” 

Watching the indicator goup on 
the Sunday-school thermometer, 
as the answers to the rollcall by 
classes are given, will be eagerly 
watched, especially by the boys. 

This might be a good time to Start 
the **Lusitania’’ and ‘Mauretania’? 
race for membership, to prevent 
the summer fall-off. Live schools 
keep open all summer. 

Garlands of evergreens with 
white paper daisies intertwined 
are effective for ceiling and other rT 
high decoration. The real daisies, | 
which may long be kept fresh in 
water on the platform, would soon 
wither in garlands. 


NOTE—The Minister’s Social Helper will be glad 
different selections mentioned on this page if a self-addressed, 


lay hold on eternal life. 

SEVENTH VOICE: Watch ye, stand fast in the 
faith, quit you like men, be strong. 

E1cHTH Voice: Wherefore, take unto you the 
whole armor of God, that ye may be able to 
withstand in the evil day, and, having done all, 
to stand. 

NINTH Voice: Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature. 

LEADER: Why should we go into all the world ? 

ALL: Because God so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. 

LEADER: What are we promised ? 

Att: He that overcometh shall inherit all 
things, and this is the victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith. 

LeADER: ‘Towhom shall we look for guidance ? 

ALL: Our Heavenly Father. 

[ Lil bo ) head and Ve peat the jollowing prayer. 


Prayer 


We thank Thee, our Father, for brightness and 
cheer, 

For the flag that we love, and our country so dear; 

Kor Thy gift to the world of Thine own precious 
Son, 

For the joy in His service, the victories won. 


Oh, guide our dear country in righteousness’ way; 

Let the power of our Savior forever hold sway, 

And help us, each one, our own duty to see, 

To our brothers, our country, and, Father, to 
Thee. Amen. 


[Boy steps outwith the United States flag and recites. 


We love our country’s flag, 
To her our hearts are true. 

Our strength we'll lend to e’er defend 
Our own red, white and blue, 


[GIRL on the other side of the platform steps out 
with Conquest flag and recites. 


We love our Conquest flag, 
To Jesus we'll be true, 

And in His might and for the right 
We'll strive His will to do. 


[Lower the Conquest flags and wave the United 
States flags while all sing. 


Flag of the Brave and Free 
Tune—‘“' Vive la Compagnie” 


Oh, glorious banner, of thee we will sing, 
Flag of the brave and free. 
Thy folds to the breezes we joyfully fling, 
Klag of the brave and free. 
Red for the dawning of Liberty's day, 
White for the pure souls that will love thee for aye, 
Blue for the heavens that shield thee alway 
And guard thee on land and on sea. 
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Suggestions for a Floral Exercise 


HE ‘‘ Flower Garden” idea may be prettily carried out by an arrangement, on the same platform 
as shown in the upper picture, which forms the children into groups to carry the flowers designated, 
The children on the circle give first ** The King’s Message Through the Flowers,” either in recitation, 
exercise or drill, then each of the other groups gives in its turn, “* The Buttercups’ Message,” ‘ Pansy 
Thoughts,” ‘* Roses,’? ‘*A Cluster of Daisies,” “The Violets,” and “* Little Red Clover.” 


to give by return mail 


3y land the glad refuge for all of the world, 
Flag of the brave and free. 

Emblem of freedom, our hope and our pride, 

Honored and loved o’er the land far and wide, 

Stained with the blood of the heroes who died 
To save thee and blest Liberty. 

Float on, glorious banner, in freedom’s glad light, 
Flag of the brave and free. 

Thy fair constellation unsullied and bright, 
Flag of the brave and free. 

Rainbow, bright banner, oh, long may it wave, 

Upheld by the noble, the true and the brave, 

Wide-spreading its folds to protect and to save 
And cherishing blest Liberty. 


[Lower the United States flags and hold high the 
Conquest flags during the jollowing song, waving 
them in the chorus. 


The Conquest Banner 
Tune—“ The Battle Cry of Freedom.” 
There’s a mighty conquering army throughout 
our land today, 
Marching beneath the Conquest banner, 
In the Cross of Christ it triumphs and follows 
in His way, 
Marching beneath the Conquest banner. 
CHORUS 
The Sunday-school Army, 
With banners of light! 
It knows no surrender, 
It stands for the right, 
And we'll take the world for Jesus 
And conquer in His might, 
Marching beneath the Conquest banner. 
No stronger, mightier force ever battled with 
the foe, 
Marching beneath the Conquest banner, 
And with Jesus for our Leader we conquer as 
we go, 
Marching beneath the Conquest banner. 
Come, join the happy ranks of this army brave 
and strong, 
Marching beneath the Conquest banner, 
With hope and courage bright, and with cheer- 
ful, happy song, 
Marching beneath the Conquest banner, 


If the children are to leave the platform let 
them start to march at the beginning of the 
last chorus, and continue singing until they have 
left the room or reached their seats, as the case 
may be. If they are to be seated on the platform 
let them reverse the march by which they reached 
their places, passing two and two beneath the 
arch and then to their seats. Have all of the 
parts, songs and Scripture thoroughly com- 
mitted so that none of those taking part need 
to look on book or paper. Have as many chil- 
dren in the march as the space will permit. 

In planning the entrance, if the children start 
to sing the Marching Song at a distance the 
interest of the audience will be aroused. 


SHOWER of flowers, each 
blossom hung by an invisible 
thread which sways in the air cur- 
tents, makes a pretty decoration. 


Several sets of alphabets cut 
from red cardboard, each child 
carrying a letter, make possible 
a varied exercise that may be an 
enjoyable surprise. The question 
may be asked: ‘* Who makes this 
Sunday-school ‘go’??? At a chord 
on the piano certain ones among 
the children step to the front and 
form with their letters the name 
of the superintendent or pastor. 


The recitation of some of the 
parables of the Bible accompanied 
by gestures, boys and girls taking 
respectively the parts best suited 
to them, will give the Scripture 
words a more realistic meaning to 
many. The Parable of the Sower 
is especially effective presented 
in this way. 


any information desired concerning the 
stamped envelope is inclosed. 





desirable because any shade can 
be secured, any color success- 
fully produced. 


Send for our Question Blank 
Today, Please 


so that we may know more about 
your rooms. Fill it out and return 
tous. We will have our decorators 
prepare a scheme for colors by hand 
in Alabastine so you may see exactly 
how the colors will appear. We will 
supply suitable stencils for the deco- 
ration of your rooms free to all users 
of Alabastine. 


No charge will be made for this service. 


It is to our interest to see that Alabastine 
is used with the most charming effect. 





Alabastine 
Alabastune 
The Perfect Water Color 


Please do not confuse Alabastine with cheap 
common kalsomine, under whatever name it 
is offered to you—and remember too, that 
there is but one brand of Alabastine—it is of 
the highest grade and most superior quality. 
Unless the package has the Cross and 
Circle in red with Alabastine plainly let- 
tered on the cross, it is not Alabastine. 
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Ask for Color Scheme and Stencil for this Room 


Alabastine is the Standard of Wall 


Tinting Materials 


It gives the most stunning effects—it 


adds individuality to a room and makes the 
home doubly attractive at small expense. 


Alabastine is a powder, only put up in packages 


and is ready to use when mixed with cold water. It is 
prepared in many beautiful tints and handsomecolors. 


The Alabastine Color Chart FREE 


This chart is the most practical thing ever made. 
It shows six handsome wall and ceiling designs in 


actual Alabastine colors. It also shows all Alabastine 
colors and their myriad combinations. 
with the question form, 


Sent FREE 


Please send for it today 

Library slips packed in Alabas- 
tine packages. If not found use 
instead name in red cut from Ala- 
bastine package. 


Alabastine Company 
803 Grandville Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Desk 3, 105 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 












































How Iwo Girls Helped 
Their Pet Charity 


By Una Nixson Hopkins: With Photographs by F. W. Martin 














N inspiration to do something worth while came 
quite naturally to two thoughtful young girls 
over their teacups. They had been discuss- 

ing at length what they could do to earn some money 
for a pet charity when one of them suddenly dis- 


covered—in the bottom of her cup—a wee house, if 


you will believe it, a real tea-house, artistically fash- 
ioned! The Fates, no doubt, had taken matters into 
theirown hands and decreed that afternoon tea, served 
in a little house, was to be the source of the desired 
revenue. But then there were such alot of things to 
think about. First of all, where was the land for the 
house? And, again, where was the money with which 
to build? Being very wise young women they refilled 
their cups, and the whole question was solved in the 
drinking. They decided to lease a piece of ground 
which would make an artistic setting for the tea 

house, and as for the money—they would risk the 
investment themselves. When their plans became 


known there was no difficulty in renting a plot of ground in the fash 
ionable residence section of their city, Pasadena, California. 
ful trees graced the lot, and the tea-house was built among them. 


HE exterior is of siding painted a soft gray, with green trimmings 
and with a red brick chimney, and a big pot of evergreens 
graces each side of the big door. A cunning little walk bordered 
with old-fashioned pink daisies leads up to the front door. 
freshly raked every day, and all the rake-marks show. 


a spick-and-span appearance to the place 
and makes you feel that everything has 
been made ready for you and that you 
are expected. After knocking—with a 
shining brass knocker-—at the big green 
front door you are admitted by a dainty 
maid into the tea-room. It is an airy, 
cheerful room, fifteen by twenty feet. 
In one end is a fireplace with an old 
hanging English grate where a fire glows 
cheerfully on cold days, and at the other 
end of the room is a counter from which 
many delectable things are served. ‘The 
floor is of matched oak and there is an 
oak ceiling, and it is surprising how much 
dignity these two features give to the 
room. The side walls are covered with 


canvas which has been painted a light gray, and the woodwork, 
tables and chairs are of exactly the same tone. The French doors, 
which are just opposite the entrance, and all of the pretty little case 
ment windows, are curtained with dainty English chintz, the ground 
work of which is gray and shows clusters of delicate pink and blue 
flowers with bright green leaves. Old prints and brass candlesticks 
adorn the mantel, and are disposed at rare intervals along the plate 


rail, together with good specimens of antique china. 





Durins Tea-Hours 


TOILET 


KITCHENETTE 


Floor Plan of the Tea-House 


On the plate-rack behind the serving counter are 
the pink-flowered plates and cups and saucers which 
are used in serving tea, and if you add to all of this 
jars of pink azaleas you will have part of the pretty 
color scheme. It is completed by the two young girls 
dressed in green sateen—just the color of the green 
leaves in the chintz—who preside at the counter. 
Then, to cap the climax, the maids who pass the 
tea are dressed in white with blue aprons and blue 
ribbons—to repeat the tone of blue flowers in the 
hangings. A tiny kitchenette, which is provided 
with a gas-stove and plenty of space for shelves, 
is just off from the counter, and here the tea is 
brewed, muffins are toasted, and Banbury tarts and 
small cakes are daintily arranged on plates ready 
for serving. 

ach tea-table seats four persons, and tea is served 
every day, except Sunday, from half-past three till 
half-past five. The price for tea and toasted muffins 
or tea-cakes or tarts, is twenty-five cents, and sometimes dainty 
little sandwiches are substituted for the same price. : 

During tea-hours only a captivating sign like the one illustrated 
is hung outside near the street. A heavy upright timber, which has 
been stained a soft, warm brown, has another short one at right angles, 
and from the latter is suspended by two iron chains a painting on 
wood of an open fireplace in which a cheerful fire burns, and a friendly 
gray cat keeps the hob company; a toasting-fork hangs at one side, 
and you read above the picture: “The Hob and Toasting-Fork.”’ 


4ACH month after running expenses 


ane wore oy —~ are paid a certain proportion of 
4 +t the profits goes to paying the interest 

4 on the investment; then a check for the 

balance is sent to the girls’ pet charity. 

TEA-ROOM ‘om aes The first six weeks that the tea-house 
15'0" X 20°0" eet was open thirteen hundred persons were 
{| served, which proves that the girls were 

VA not too sanguine. Frequently parties 

if are made up, but tables are never :e 


| {il served: the first to come are the first to 

H be served. In the original plan there 
etry ge} j were not to be any maids, but the busi 
ness grew so rapidly that they became a 
necessity. But even now they are only 
hired for two hours each day. 

All of the baking is done outside by one woman, and everything 
has a delicious home-made taste. 

When finances permit there is to be added at the rear a large 
open porch, and this, of course, will communicate with the tea-room 
by the long glass doors. It will give a pleasant outdoor feature to the 
house and at the same time it will almost double the seating capacity. 

Iivery one will agree that this little posylike tea-house offers 
many suggestions for a sane and practical philanthropy. 























A Corner of the Tea-Room Showing the Serving Counter and 


the Big Front Door 





























Ihe Cozy Bench Which Extends Along the Side of the Room 
Increases the Seating Capacity 
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Our Handsome Book | 


of Spring Fashions 
Just the Style Guide You Want 


Write today. 
You need 
only say 
“Send me 
your Spring 
Fashion Book 
No. 561.” 
This exquisite 
style encyclo- 
pedia beau- 
tifully illus- 





trates and 
vividly de- 
scribes almost 
1000 differe: t 
fashions, 
equally as in- 
teresting as 
the garment 
shown here. 
Right now— 
this moment 
—is the best 
time to write. 
Also state 
your favorite 
materials and 
colors, and 
a large assort- 
ment of sam- 


ples will be 








sent. 

(_) Linen Lace Trimmed Suit 
Exactly as pictured; Ladies’ and Misses’, All sizes 
to44. Price very special . . . . . . $4.98 


Our Superb Style Book is Second to 
No Other 

It shows all the newest American and Foreign 

Spring styles. You cannot shop intelligently 

until you have seen it. Be sure to write today. 


PHILIPSBORN 


The Outer Garment House 


_—- E.Adams St. Chicago, Ill 


we 


ffemores 


Shoe Polishes_ 


( meet every requirement for cleans- 
ing and polishing Men’s, Women’s and 
Children’s Shoes of all kinds and colors. 


They Beautify and 
Preserve the Leather 


Do not soil the clothing or grow gummy. 
Finest in Quality Largest in Variety 


66 99 combination for cleansing and 
an Y polishing russet or tan shoes, 
25c. 


“* Star” size, 10c. 


“Gilt Edge”’ 


The only black dressing that posi- 
tively contains oil. Softens and 
preserves, and imparts a_beautilul 
ZttM8 FPR soe ustre. Its use saves time, labor and 
at LEATHER sce § brushes, as it 























Shines without Brushing 
Always ready. Price, 25c 
“French Gloss’’ size, 10c 


If your dealer does not keep them 
send us his address and stamps for a 
full size package, 


Iie §~WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
Tee = 20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes in the World ciated 


LP 


YOU Can Stencil Summer Curtains 


portiéres, table ru: 















ne ind porch pilowsin attract 


terial ata very small cost with 


ive colorson any ina 

yur complete Stencil Outfit which will be sent y« 

peeepaia: for One Dollar Gmoney- order) 

1 CUT Stencil ‘shown above) actual size6'4 x4in 50 

2 Stencil Colors (Leaf Green and Scarlet , 30 

2 Herrick Stencil Brushes ‘No. 8 and No. 9 27 

12 Thumb Tacks to fasten Stencil 10 
1 HERRICK DESIGNS Book of Instruction 5 

$1.42 

THE HERRICK DESIGNS BOOK g roug 

instruct t ten { t L 

alre y orated a Suggest 1 ty lor nations 
If y prefer to ke your own select f CUT e 

send ents for this book illustrating ¢ esigns le by us 

I ount (25 cent may be ce t on anyt re order 

of $1.00 or over. Send _us your order to-day. 

HERRICK DESIGNS CO., Harrison 


& Mich. Ave., 


Chicago 
Cut Stencils — Colors Leather Designs Colors 














os Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
1 1 script lettering g two 
edding 2.3.30". 


samples, 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1037 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Short Fingers Must “Cheat” 
My fingers are very short so that I have 
great difficulty in playing full chords and 
in making long stretches on the keyboard. What 
is the best way of overcoming this difficulty? 
I can play rapid runs with ease. M. L. B. 
There is no direct cure known for your trouble. 
Small hands will ever be compelled to do a little 
“cheating” in so far as they must make up by 
clever and rapid skipping for the shortness of 
their stretch. By a skillful use of the pedal this 
skipping can be done so as to evade all detec- 
tion, especially if you do not confine this manner 
r f executing just to some single chord, but make 
the context compatible with the one you could 
not reach. All artificial means to widen the 
stretch between the fingers lead usually to over- 
straining and react dangerously upon the hand. 
Beware of such! 


How to Tell Rondo Forms 


How can I distinguish between the Ternary 
Rondo form (old) and the Rondo (Sonata form)? 
A. kK. 


You may do this by the number of subjects 
occurring in the Rondo. If there are three sub- 
jects introduced, or if the first subject appears 
in the second part so materially changed as to 
amount practically to a new subject, the form is 
ternary. 


Using Both Pedals at Once 


What is the meaning of the phrase ‘‘Con due 
pedale” ? A. Q. 

“*Con due pedale” means with both pedals. 
The writer evidently desires in that particular 
place the charm of sustained tone through the 
ordinary (right) pedal as well as the dull tone 
quality (if not also the softness) caused by the 
use of the left pedal. It is, however, a mistake 
to think that the left pedal serves only for soft- 
ness. This may be, and should be, produced by 
the fingers, while the left pedal changes not 


” 


only the quantity but also the quality of tone. 
of a Trill 
In this measure is the trill sustained for the 


full six beats, or is it shortened in order to get 
before the 


The “Finish” 


sixth beat is 
PRAIRIE. 


the small notes in 


ended ? 





Your que stion hinges upon the te mpo in which 
you play the piece. As a rule the ‘‘finish” of 
the trill should be as rapid as the trill itself. 
Hence if you play only two notes of the trill on 
each eighth the two small notes occupy the last 
eighth. If you play four notes on each eighth 
the two small notes occupy the last sixteenth or 
one-half of the last eighth. Generally speaking 
such ornamental notes stand under the juris 
diction of good taste. Under no circumstance 
should they be hurried, for this would attract 
the hearer’s attention to the embellishment and 
deflect it from the matter to be embellished, and 
this should never occur. 


Bach’s Use of Consecutive Fifths 
Why are there so many consecutive fifths in 
Bach’s preludes and fugues? They are pro- 
hibited in compositions now, but were they 
considered correct in his time? HAROLD. 
So many? I remember only a few, and these 
are, upon closer examination, merely inverted 
fourths—that is, they appear like fifths but you 
will find that usually the third of the chord is 
underlying them. Besides, you must not forget 
that the earliest counterpoint consisted alto- 
gether of consecutive fifths. Bach’s fifths arise 
practically only from the independent motion of 
the strictly imitative parts. 
“Freak Editions” Have Strange Signs 
What does the mark mean? I have seen 
it used under a full measure, under one 
consisting of a whole rest and under one con- 
taining only a single note. ESTELLE, 
You, too, seem to have got hold of a ‘‘freak 
edition.” The mark you mention is in such 
editions intended, so far as I know, to indicate 
the pedaling. Unfortunately this is possible 
only on rather general lines, and no legitim: ite 
(original) edition of a classic piece of music will 
go beyond such a general suggestion or use such 
marking. 
“Staccato” in Half and Quarter Notes 
Please explain the difference in the length of 
time to be given a staccato half-note and a 
staccato quarter-note. My 
**staccato”’ is 


understanding of 
and I do 
applies to half and 
R. N. M. 

Composers with rare exceptions are but poor 
editors whose graphical demonstrations cannot 
always be blindly accepted. We have to know 
many works of the same writer to find out how 
he employed this or that sign. 
Your composer probably did 
not mean the dot 


to make thé note 
not understand how this 
quarter notes. 


short, 


over the 


be staccato while the note is 
to receive it s duration through 
the pedal; but this would be 
an artificiality hardly to be 
looked for in the works of a 
good writer. 


half-note to denote a sta 
cato, but ratl that the note 
1 be made somewhat 
pror inent (a in No. 1 of | emeae tae 
Schu 1 ‘Kreisleriana” | 
It is not impossible, however, 
that he meant the touch to | 





y ‘haneated by Josef Hofmann & 


A Department Devoted to the Questions of Piano Students 
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RIGHT BY GESSFORD 


Technic is a Means, Not an End 

I have completed Pischna’s ‘‘Sixty Progres- 
sive Exercises for the Piano.” Would you 
advise me to take up next Czerny’s ‘‘Art of 
Finger Dexterity,’’ opus 740? It seems to me 
that it covers nearly the same ground. If so 
what studies would you recommend? A. L.S 

Your question impresses me as if you were 
studying for technic rather than for its applica- 
tion and use. Do not waste too much time on 
finger work, but devote yourself more to the 
things for which Pischna and kindred ,works 
are a mere preparation. Take up the Etudes 
by Cramer, Schytté (Special Etudes) and 
Sternberg, opus 66, but, be sure to mix them well 
and not study all the Etudes of one before you 
take up the other writers. Also study alternately 
a classic Sonata and a modern piece so as to 
develop your style and taste as well as your 
technic. For the selection of your modern pieces 
address any teacher of rec ognized standing in the 
profession; by giving him an account of your 
ability you will enable him fairly well to guide 
your selections. Do not fail to pay him for his 
advice. 


Why I Do Not Believe in the Metronome 


Will you tell me why you do not believe in the 
metronome? I have found it a great help in 
developing speed, especially in the Czerny 
**Studies for Velocity.” STUDENT. 

3y amplifying your question you have an- 
swered it. If Czerny, speed, velocity and the 
studies for its acquisition were the aim and 
purpose of piano playing you would be right 
and not I, Since, however, this is not the case 

as you are probably willing to admit—the 
metronome is at best only a controlling machine 
for purely mechanical exercises. It cannot even 
help in rhythmical matters since the divers time 
values in rhythm can hardly ever be mathe 
matically exact without danger of competing 
with self-playing piano machines and the like. 


“Stories” Bias Musical Conceptions 


Is there any story connected with the 
“*Lebewohl” Sonata, by Beethoven? If so 
where can I find it? Do you consider that 
knowing the story of a composition assists one 
in studying and interpreting it? L. W. 

Not that I know of. Neither do I believe that 
a story could do more than bias our conception 
of a piece. Accept the titles of the three move- 
ments as a saddle for your imagination to ride 
in, and—if there must be one—make up the 
story yourself. Altogether it may be well to 
remember that music deals (or should deal) 
only with psychic processes, not with things 
and events. Whenever music attempts the 
latter it infringes upon the province of literature 
and lays the composer open to the suspicion that 
his creative power as a musician is not strong 
enough to satisfy the hearer without some 
extraneous adjunct. This applies also to the 
interpretative powers of the player who has to 
tell a story in order that his playing may be 
understood. Genuine art needs no diagrams. 


The Fingering of a Difficult Mordent 





How shall I finger this phrase? I cannot 
devise a way to play clearly the Aw over the first 
note. ALICE. 
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I would play the mordent with the third 
finger on G sharp and the fourth on A. Then 
the fifth and second on F sharp and A. The 
rest is self-evident. The measure (is it not from 
the Gavotte by Dreyschock?) should not be 
played too legato, but if you care particularly 
for a very smooth rendition you may play the 
mordent with the fourth and fifth, the following 
F sharp with the third, the E with the second, 
while all the lower notes have the thumb. I 
believe, however, that a clever use of the pedal 
between the first two notes obviates the neces- 
sity of the latter, somewhat awkward fingering. 





Studying Without a Teacher 
During the next year I must pursue 
my musical studies without instruction. 
I have finished the Czerny studies and Kuhlau’s 
Sonatinas. What studies and Sonatas do you 
recommend me to take upnext? ~—ERNEstT S. 
First of all drop both Czerny and Kuhlau. 
They are dry and will not stimulate your tone 
sense. For your technic take the Etudes by 
Cramer, four books; for Sonatas take the 
easier ones by Haydn and Mozart, and for 
more modern ones take the three Sonatas, 
opus 61, by Philipp Scharwenka. I would 
recommend that you also take up some collec- 
tion of easy pieces by Bach, and that you look 
at the easier pieces by modern writers like 
Schytté, Sternberg, Philipp Scharwenka, B. O. 
Klein and others of equal merit, which any 
reputi ible music house will send you ‘‘on selec- 
tion” if you make a proportionate money deposit 
or have some responsible person vouch for you. 


Learning to Play Triplets 
Are the 
triplets? 


concluding beats of these measures 
If so how shall they be played? A.R. 
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The only way to learn a proper appreciation 
of the triplet on the last quarter of the measure 
is to subdivide the first and second quarters into 
triplets of eighths in your mind. If you should 
find this difficult you may, as a preliminary 
study, play the base or the accompanying notes 
of the right hand as eighths triplets until your 
ear has caught the rhythmic quality. 


How to Play Staccato Passages 


What is the best position of the wrist and 
hand for rapid staccato playing ? M. D. 

That depends. Fora forceful staccato, where 
the tendons must be kept tense, it is well to 
keep the wrist and the fingers in a slightly bent 
position. But for a delicate staccato I would 
make the attack of each note with flat fingers, 
bending them during the stroke, as if wiping the 
key with the finger cushion, and then contract- 
ing the finger in the quick release of the key. 


Enslish Books on Harmony 


Please tell me which book in English on har- 


mony you col ider to be the best for purposes 

of reference. | H. B 
Having studied my harmony from German 

books, and having seen but few of the books on 


harmony in English, | am not competent to say 
more than that you should address some well- 
known American teacher in Philadelphia, New 
York or Boston on the subjec t preferably one 
who has not written such a book. 


A Peculiar Marking in a Chopin Waltz 
I have been much perplexed by the following 
from Chopin’s ‘Waltz in D flat” 
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Why does not the slur used above the staff 
answer for the slurs from measure to measure? 
Also, why is not the last measure connected chs 
the one immediately preceding it? 






I have never seen an edition in which this 
simple theme was spread over two staffs, and 
your sample causes me to suspect that you 
received one of the many so-called ‘‘freak 
editions.”” My advice is that you buy a legiti- 
mate edition, such as Peters’s Edition or a goed 
American edition, although for Chopin the 
Peters is really very good and reliable. 


How to Tell “Classical Music ”’ 

Just what is meant by the term ‘‘classical 
music,”? and how may it be distinguished upon 
hearing it? Is a knowledge of form necessary 
for this? M. EA. 

The term ‘‘classical”” may be interpreted in 
two ways, which, however, lead to the same or 
very similar results. It is used as a designation 
of a time or era, the life period of the acknowl- 
edged great masters. We speak in music of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as the 
‘classic period.” $y common usage in all 
modern languages, however, the word 
has acquired the meaning of superiority. We 
say of certain manufactured articles (garments 
and many other things) when they are very ie 
that they have ‘‘class.”’ 
classes and masses.’ 


** cing’ 






We also speak of ‘‘the 
The word ‘‘classic”’ means, 
therefore, something akin to 





ASKING QUESTIONS OF 


ME: HOFMANN will answer any questions that piano students may wish to 


by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if dire 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


MR. HOFMANN 


» however, should be borne in mind: 


Answers to questions already printed 
cannot be cain Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of 
hours to practice daily; he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several 
times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate 


memorizing, sig 
playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age 


at which to begin piano playing. i 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, and 
nor, under any circumstances, answer questions by mail. Any questions not already answered 
cted to Josef Hofmann, 


1 ‘*model,”? something worthy 

of emulation, although not 
imitation. Emulation means 
the following of an example, 
in spirit, while imitation 
means the aping of a leader. 
As for distinguishing classical 
music there is no way but 
to train your ear by frequent 
attentive listening to 
good and well-rendered pro- 
grams. A special knowledge 
of form, while a welcome 
adjunct, is not absolutely 


ask of him. 


t reading, the 








necessary. 
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'T is its unusually heavy plate 

which makes Community Y diver 

Y ! look so well and wear so well. 
© Teaspoons, $2.29 
At your Dealers 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY.irp 


ONEIDA, NY. 
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KITCHEN 
LAUNDRY 











Kitchen and Laundry Floors 
must be covered with some- 
thing that wears well, resists 


wet and grease, which is san- 
itary and lasting. A tiled 
kitchen floor with tiled wain- 
scots costs but little, if any, 
more than other good kinds of 
floors, and is infinitely better. 
Compare the cost of a wood 
oor covered with linoleum 
with the cost of a tiled floor. 
A tiled floor makes a clean 
kitchen. 


“ce : . , 

Tiles for the Kitchen and Laundry” 
will be sent free to present or prospective home 
owners. Three other interesting books, also 


free *“'Tiles on the Porch Floor ”’ 
**Tiles for Fireplaces ”’ 
© Tile for the Bathroom ’”’ 

The Associated Tile Manufacturers 


1213 Seventh Avenue 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Jolly Days of Outdoor Girls 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARY H. NORTHEND 













































































‘*A Misty, Moisty Morning ’’ 


but These Girls in Oilskins are Out for the Mail 


























A Dive in Deep Water, and Then a Brisk Paddle Back to Shore 

















How Good Luncheon Tastes on the Sand Aftera Swim 





Ready for a Long Cross-Country Run and a Game of Hare-and-Hounds 





The Late Afternoon is the Best Time fora Paddle in a Big Canoe 
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The Stage and its People 


A Department Devoted to Questions About the Stage 


By Annie Russell 





The Best Dramatic Schools [ 


N ANSWER to many requests for 
| the addresses of some reliable dra- 

matic schools I find that there are 
few exclusively dramatic schools in the 
country —that is, schools with faculty, 
system, organization and established 
reputations. There exist in every large 





tions. 


S MISS RUSSELL’S department will be discontinued 
during the summer months, when interest in dramatic 
matters naturally gives way to outdoor life, it is asked 
that readers kindly refrain from sending any further ques- 
THE EDITORS. 


The Drawbacks of a Stage Career 
Do you think a stage career an advis- 
able one for a young girl to adopt? 
Mrs. A. M. 


Not unless she is compelled to earn 
her own living, and even then I have 








city more or less transient ‘‘dramatic 
schools” conducted perhaps single-handed by 
some retired or temporarily disengaged actor or 
actress, some of whom must necessarily be good 
teachers. But, as I know nothing of their work, 
I naturally cannot judge nor recommend them. 
There are also in all large cities schools of ora- 
tory and public speaking which generally have 
a dramatic course in the curriculum. But these 
are only limited and incidental courses in prac- 
tical dramatic work. The best I know are the 
Emerson College of Oratory and the School of 
Expression, conducted by Dr. S. S. Curry, in 
Boston, Massachusetts; the Cumnock School 
of Elocution, at Evanston, Illinois, and the 
School of Oratory connected with the Ohio 
Wesleyan University at Delaware, Ohio. 

One of the best of the actual dramatic 
schools is the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts, President Franklin H. Sargent, at Carnegie 
Hall, New York City. This school has been 
established since 1884, and is fully equipped in 
its numerous departments with an excellent 
corps of instructors. It is thoroughly dignified 
a of high standards and achievements, with a 
list of brilliantly successful actors and actresses 
among its graduates. Then there is the Con- 
servatory of Dramatic Arts, Elocution and 
Oratory at 19-23 West Forty-fourth Street, 
New York City, under the direction of F. F. 
Mackay, a noted actor. The School of Acting 
of the Chicago Musical College is under the 
direction of J. H. Gilmour, also an actor of note. 
These institutions give to their graduates a fair 
chance of advancement to the professional stage. 


When a Girl Should Start Her Stage Career 

At about what age should a girl start her 
career on the stage? N. B. 

There is no special age at which a girl should 
start her stage career. It is best, perhaps, to 
start early, as art is long and opportunity slow. 
A girl at nineteen ought to be fairly well equipped 
in general education, opinions, taste and formed 
judgment as to her course in life. She may then 
prepare herself for the stage by private study, 
dramatic school or actual stage work. The 
dramatic schools sometimes serve as a direct 
advancer to the stage, but they are not to be 
counted on. 


Great Players Have Understood “ Macbeth” 


Have the leading actors and actresses who 
have played ‘‘Macbeth” intelligently compre- 
hended Shakespeare’s idea of the characters? 

b.G: P. 

It seems a somewhat bold assumption to ques- 
tion if the leading actors and actresses have 
intelligently comprehended Shakespeare’s idea of 
the characters in ‘‘Macbeth.”’ Such interpre- 
ters of Shakespeare are usually deep students of 
the master, and their trained comprehension of 
him is generally finer and truer than that of the 
average student. There is no doubt that the 
limitations of acting often circumscribe and 
impede their conception, for acting mechanics 
are hindrances to the full flight of the imagina- 
tion and comprehension. But in spite of them 
we have had some wonderful performances. It 
thrills one now just to read about Charlotte 
Cushman’s Lady Macbeth, or Edwin Forrest’s 
Macbeth, or McCready’s. Ludwig Barnay’s 
Macbeth is a superb performance, and Madame 
Modjeska was unforgettable as Lady Macbeth. 
Surely one cannot justly criticise such inter- 
preters on the score of their intelligence, however 
we might disagree on their performances. No 
two actors ever gave identical interpretations of 
any role; we all see things from a little different 
angle and through different temperaments. 


The Social Position of an Actress 

Does a girl lose caste or social position by 
going on the stage? LAuRA M. 

If a girl achieves success and conducts herself 
with absolute propriety her being on the stage 
is more likely to improve her social position 
than to lessen it. Of course she will not have 
the same freedom as before going on the stage. 
Actions which would be considered to spring 
from natural high spirits or fun in a young girl 
might be quite differently interpreted in a young 
actress. But granting becoming conduct and 
social charm she will very likely become a 
recipient of the social honors which are now 
offered lavishly to the deserving actresses. 


Comedy or Tragedy the More Difficult? 


Is it true, as I have heard, that a comedy part 

is more difficult to play than a tragic réle? 
TEDDY. 

It surely must depend upon the bent of the 
actor. A tragic actor would find it more difficult 
perhaps to play comedy as well as he plays 
tragedy, and many comedians I can think of, 
I am sure, would find tragedy more difficult. 
An actor capable of playing both forms knows 
that tragedy makes the more profound impres- 
sion and gives to the actor a sense of being mag- 
nificent, impressive and glorified. On the other 
hand, the effect in a comedy rdéle is never so 
stirring, although the part may require quite 
as much art and perhaps much more finesse and 
variety of modulation, action and nimbleness of 
imagination. The things that are familiar and 
apparently commonplace always seem less im- 
portant in art than those of soaring, higher 
realms. 


Applause Stimulates the Player 

Is an actress affected in the performance by 
applause or laughter, or does she not care about 
either ? DorotHy NEWMAN. 

An actress will give her audience about a hun- 
dred per cent. more enjoyment in return for 
their applause or laughter or attention than she 
will when these signs of interest and pleasure are 
withheld. Take it to yourself in the way in 
which your own funny story is received by those 
to whom you tell it. If no one laughs how flat 
you feel and how badly you tell the next one! 
Don’t be afraid of expressing approval and 
sympathy and interest anywhere. Actors re- 
spond to it, expand to it, like flowers to the 
warmth and light. I saw a fine performance 
ruined in a theater recently by a group of silly, 
ill-bred persons in the audience. ‘They paid no 
attention whatever to the actors, and talked and 
laughed audibly all through some beautifully 
touching scenes. The actors became so uncom- 
fortable and self-conscious that they lost the 
‘“‘grip” of the scene, and the rest of the audience 
were deprived of some fine acting through the 
unthinking actions of the noisy theater party. 


How to Submit a Play 


Is there any special modus operandi for the 

submitting of plays to those who produce them ? 
WRITER. 

The best way is to send a play to one of the 
numerous play brokers or authors’ agents. He 
will read the play, and judge of its merits and 
suitability for certain stars, managers or stock 
companies to whom he will send it, with a far 
better chance of being read than if it comes 
unrecommended. The next best way is to send 
a concise description of the play to the particular 
person whom you would like to interest in 
it, asking permission to send the manuscript, 
which must be properly typewritten, and inclos- 
ing postage for its return. 


When a Young Girl Admires an Actress 


Would it be presumptuous for me, as a young 
girl, to try to meet an actress 
admire, not 


whose work ] 
foolishly but 


appearing rude? 


sincerely, without 
I know that actresses receive 
numbers of notes, etc., which are annoying, but 
something tells me that if this particular actress 
really could know how very much I admire her, 
both on and off the stage, she would not mistake 
my feeling for sheer curiosity or unpardonable 
rudeness. Under no circumstances would I wish 
to appear either foolish or annoying to her. Can 
you suggest a really nice way in which I might 
know her without impropriety? PRUDENCE. 

The simplest way would be to write her a 
nice, straightforward letter telling her of your 
admiration and asking permission to call upon 
her. She will probably grant this, provided she 
is not too busy and if your letter conveys to her 
an impression of genuine sincerity. 


Studies Necessary for Stage Work 

What are the necessary studies for a girl to 
take up to go on the stage ? ANNETTE. 

Vocal culture; any physical training which 
will make one strong, free and harmonious in 
action; diction, so that one may speak correctly 
and with proper pronunciation; memorizing and 
reciting good poetry and classical plays; and 
any or all accomplishments with which one 
may feel particularly in sympathy and which 
the student has time to include in her other 
studies. 


Plays Written as Plays are Best 

Do you not think that plays written originally 

as plays are superior to dramatized novels? 
SIDNEY L. R. 

Dramatized novels nearly always make lame 
and halting plays. Their great advantages lie 
in the fact that as stories they have become 
widely known, that they have been liberally 
advertised, and that the readers are curious to 
see the portrayal of their favorite characters in 
flesh and blood. But the auditors are seldom 
wholly satisfied, as the necessity for rapid action 
on the stage, rather than conversation and long 
speeches. has robbed the story of much delight- 
ful description of character and of mental proc- 


esses. The vogue of book plays has died out 
largely by their own inadequacy. A play 


written as a play is more coherent and harmo- 
nious, and is better in form, climax and action. 


How Far Schools of Acting Help 


Does a course in a school of dramatic art 
mean that the school secures an engagement for 
the student at the close of her studies? 

STUDENT. 

Not necessarily. A student often proves her- 
self, after the most careful training, to be wholly 
lacking in the qualities necessary for success. 
But if she shows ability and attractiveness in 
the public performances, which are given by the 
school and attended by theatrical managers or 
their representatives, she stands a very good 
chance indeed of securing a professional engage- 
ment. Many prominent actresses have been 
graduated from the dramatic school to the stage 
through these student performances. Margaret 
Anglin is an especially good example. 


— misgivings. ‘The conditions of stage 

life are, at present, overtaxing. The 
inevitable touring, with its irregularity in all 
physical conditions, requires more vitality, 
endurance and courage than most girls have. 
It is always necessary to ‘‘keep up.”? No matter 
what the inclination—ill, depressed, anxious, 
homesick —still one must go on before an audi- 
ence, straining up to the same point of interest 
in words and emotions which have lost zest 
and meaning through monotonous nightly repe- 
tition. Then the despondency of never satisfied 
ambition; the growing sense of impermanency, 
the estrangement from friends, the forced com- 
panionship of uncongenial people, the home in a 
trunk—these are some of the tria's of the life 
which stage-struck girls do not consider; nor 
do their parents, whose chief repugnance is to 
the supposed immorality of the stage. To my 
thinking, this immorality bogey is the least of 
its dangers. But it does hurt me to see girls, 
who might have happy, contented, full lives of 
domesticity—which is, after all, the normal, 
best life for women—drift into the hopeless 
thousands of theatrical mediocrities, disillu- 
sioned, poor, restless and dissatisfied, unable to 
resist the fascination of the idea, which obsesses 
all who enter upon the stage life, of ‘‘some day 
making a hit.” And the fortunate ones are 
really comparatively few. 


The Value of a Course in Oratory 


Is it true that a drill course in oratory is 
detrimental to good acting? ASPIRANT. 
Certainly the oratorical methods used by 
most public speakers would be fatal to any ap- 
pearance of naturalness in the realistic or emo- 
tional drama. However I should say that the 
training which a drill course in oratory would 
give might be an excellent preparation for the 
stage, provided that no mannerisms of pedantic, 
stilted delivery were acquired. 
Average Height the Best for Stage Purposes 
Is the question of one’s height detrimental to 
success on the stage? I am asking from the 
standpoint of five feet five. ALICE. 
An average height is the most useful and 
adaptable. To be very short confines an act- 
ress to limited lines of work; to be very tall is 
equally limiting. Five feet five is so little above 
the average that it should be, if harmoniously 
proportioned, an excellent height for the stage. 


“Dramatic Instinct” as Applied to Acting 

How would you define ‘‘dramatic instinct” 
as applied to acting, and how can one be sure of 
its possession ? Hi: V.. B; 

Many persons have it, but in an actor I should 
define it as an irresistible desire to act. One 
proof of its possession is the ability to act, but 
the surest proof is a successful appeal to audi- 
ences. A dramatic instinct is revealed in acting 
as a beautiful voice is revealed in singing 

The Power of the Stage Voice 

Is the average voice of the actress on the stage 
pitched to a higher key than the ordinary con- 
versational key ? L. L 

The stage voice is not necessarily pitched in a 
higher key, but a much greater volume of tone is 
used: a conversational key would produce an 
ineffectual sound in a theater. But the power 
used by an actress in producing the effect of a 
conversational tone is never detected by the 
audience: the actress or singer alone knows 
what strength it requires. It is easier to pro- 
duce strong, loud tones than to produce con- 
versational tones that can be distinctly heard. 


The Public to Blame for Indecent Plays 

Is it really true that the suggestive and sala- 
cious plays that we hear and read so much 
about are as successful as they are represented 
to be? That is, do people go to see them in 
such great numbers or are these 


stories the 
inventions of the ‘‘press agent” ? 


If so how do 
you account for the phenomenal success of such 
clean, wholesome plays as ‘‘Peter Pan,” ‘The 
Music Master,’ ‘‘The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back,” ‘‘The Servant in the House,” and 
the plays of Shakespeare ? LATUNA. 
It is, unfortunately, true that salacious plays 
draw immense audiences. There is, unques- 
tionably, an enormous class of persons which 
can only be attracted to the theater by por- 
nography, and to whom a clean, sweet play is 
utterly dull and uninteresting; but on the other 
hand we have, happily, a large community which 
cares for decent, wholesome, uplifting, poetic 
plays—persons who will not go to the theater to 
see anything else any more than they would 
read indecent novels or conduct themselves 
indecently. This is the class from which such 
beautiful plays as you mention receive generous 
encouragement and support. The public is 
wholly and solely to blame for the prevalence 
of indecent drama. It has all kinds to choose 
from and it pays for and gets what it wants, 
The critics tell the public through the press 
the story of the play. If it is objectionable the 
public has no excuse for not knowing it; the 
trouble is that most persons are hypocritical. 
They throw up their hands in horrified protest 
and take a theater party the next night, and if 
only the thing is threatened with police inter- 
ference the shocked theater-goer will pay any 
sum for a seat. 
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The $5 Spring Hat for Girls 





New Draped Turban in Gray Straw 
and Violets 


of hats shown on this page 

there is one of each of the 
latest varieties of the season, 
becoming alike to different 
types of young girls, and appropriate, too, 
for their different needs. The first hat— 
a draped turban of gray straw with a large 
cluster of violets and foliage on the right 
side a little toward the back—may be worn 
either with a tailored suit or an afternoon 
foulard. Three medium-sized bunches of 
velvet violets of good quality, a piece of 
gray straw, a wire frame round in shape 
and about three inches high, and a hat 
lining are the materials required for it. 


ve “hae hat illustrated on 
¢ =< yi, the right—a new stiff 


|: THE eight new styles 









turban in violet straw with a 
large bow of soft violet rib- 
bon—is strictly tailored in 
style and belongs to the two-piece cloth 
suit, though it could be worn correctly with 
a top coat over a silk dress in the after- 
noon. Thisis a blocked hat; brim, three 
inches and a half, is the same depth all 
around. Rounded as shown in the small 
picture giving the back view. Crown about 
eight inches in diameter. The full bow 
of long loops, which is placed a little to 
the front of the left side, requires five 
yards of ribbon five inches wide. 


N THE next hat fee, 


shown in the center hak : >») 
of the page the straw (AR —=SY 


is butter colored of Sa ee 


fancy pattern. Round 

crown eight inches across, two inches 
and a half high. Brim four inches on 
right side—seven on left with roll. A 
crushed band of apple-green velveteen is 
taken around the crown and formed into 
a loose knot on the right side. On the left 
side, resting on the edge of the crown, is 
a bouquet of white violets with green 
leaves. The model is a blocked hat and 
is so simply trimmed that it offers many 
possibilities to the home milliner. 


HE pretty picture hat just below was 

made on a wire frame. Bowl-shaped 
crown. Brim five inches wide on right 
side and eight on left. 
Top of lemon-colored 
straw, facing of black. 
Band of black velvet 
ribbon and red roses 
form the trimming. 











A Pretty Picture Hat in Lemon-Colored 
and Black Straw and Red Roses 


Designs by Helen Taylor 


Drawings by H. Richard Boehm 
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Stylish Large Hat in Tan-Colored Straw 
and Black Moiré Ribbon 





One of the Latest Styles in Turbans in 
Violet Straw and Violet Ribbon 
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Very Springlike in Yellow Straw, Green 
Velveteen and White Violets 


In Violet Straw and Variegated Pansies 









A Pond Lily Picture Hat to Wear 
With a Silk Dress 


USTaboveis shown 

a picture hat de- 
signed to wear with a 
spring silk dress or a 
summer organdy. It 
is unique and charming in its trimming 
of deep green foliage all around the crown, 
with one large pond lily directly in the 
front. A wire frame (with circular crown 
twelve inches across, three inches and 
a half high—brim four inches wide on 
right side, seven on left with roll), a piece 
of deep é€cru-colored straw, three full 
bunches of foliage (separated), and one 
large white pond lily, with leaves, bud and 
stem, are required for it. 


E THE center at < 
the top of the page Al y oa 
the large hat is an- ( ba’ BMS. | 
other good example QZ as Sf, 
of the tailored hat, “SVS” 
made on a large-size 

wire frame, bowl-shaped crown eight 
inches across and four high. Brim six 
inches wide. This is one of the distinctive 
hats of the season, with a becoming turn 
of the brim on the right side and a slight 
droop at the back. The straw of loose 
weave is deep tan color and the trimming 
is black moiré ribbon. Six yards of the 
latter will be needed to go twice around 
the crown and make the full bow of six 
loops at the back. 





PANSY turban is shown 
in the center at the foot 
3 a of the page. Itis made ona 
io ee turban wire frame of medium 

size, covered with pansy- 
colored straw (light purple), and its only 
trimming is the large cluster of variegated 
velvet pansies. The brim is as high as the 
crown and is bent over and held to it on 
the left side by the flowers. A piece of 
straw will be required to make it. 


HE black and écru tailored hat shown 

just below is made on a wire frame 
with écru straw for the top and black for 
the facing. Crown six inches across and 
five high. Brim five inches wide on right 
side and eight on left. A band of black 
ribbon is brought around the crown and 
fastened under the rollof the brim. The 
bow on the left side is of wide écru ribbon. 


NOTE—Five dollars will MA 
cover the cost of materials in er, es 
any of these hats, and in some ( Lyys4 Ui) 
of them it will include a mil \ BT 
liner’s charge in addition. _ —_—_—*—> 








New-Style Tailored Hat in Black and 
Ecru Straw, Ecru Ribbon 
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uy 
ffosiery 
Twenty-five years 
of Hosiery ex- 
perience qualifies 
us to speak with 
authority on the 


Hosiery question. 


We know all about 
good Hosiery. 

We know that the 
“ONYX” brand is good 
—it is the combined 
result of experiment and 
experience brought to 
the highest point of 
perfection. 


Most Hosiery looks 
alike—the small details 
which mean perfection 
are not visible to the 
naked eye—The“‘ONYX” 
brand invites instant 
admiration, because of 
its beautiful appearance 
and constant approval, 
because of its wearing 
qualities. 


Try some of the “‘Roll of 
Honor’’? numbers described here: 


FOR WOMEN 
E 960— Women’s ‘‘ ONYX.” Black ‘* DUB-L 
TOP” Cobweb Lisle —resists the ravages of 
the Garter Clasp, 50c. per pair 
409 K—Women’s ‘‘ ONYX ”“* DUB-L TOP” 
Black, White and Tan Silklisle — double sole, 
spliced heel, Feels and looks like Silk, wears 
better, 50c. per pair 
E 710o— Women's ‘‘ONYX” Black ‘* DUB-L 
TOP” and ‘“WYDE TOP” Gauze lisle double 
sole, spliced heel —very wide on top without 
extra width all over, 50c per pair 
310/13 —Women’s ‘‘ONYX.”"’ Black, Medium 
Weight — Six-Thread Heel and Toe, Four- 
Thread all over. A hosethat is unequalled for 
wear and elasticity, 50c. per pair 
E 970—Women's ‘‘ONYX” Black ‘* DUB-L 
TOP" Silklisle double sole, spliced heel—an 
excellent quality, 75c. per pair 
OUT-SIZE HOSE 
170 S— Women's ‘ON YX" Gauze Lisle 
‘“DUB-L TOP” Black, White, Pink, Tan, Car- 
dinal, Sky, Navy, Violet; double sole, spliced 
heel, 50c. per pair 





. y -7> . , . 
SILK HOSE FORWOMEN 

498—A Pure Thread Silk in Black and All Colors, 
of extra length with a‘*‘ WYDE TOP "’ and *‘SILK- 
LISLE GARTER TOP "* and SOLE. 

This ** ONYX" Silk Number is Twenty-nine 
inches long, is Extra Wide and Elastic at Top, while 
the ‘GARTER TOP" and SOLE of SILKLISLE 
gives extra strength at the points of wear, preventing 


Garters from cutting, and toes from going through 








106— Women's Pure Thread Silk— the extraordi- 
nary value — best made in America — every possi!)le 
shade or color— Black, White, Tan, Gold, Copenhagen 
Blue, Wistaria, Au:ethyst, Taupe, Bronze, American 
Beauty, Pongee, a rs t match shoe r gow! 

I r guar e $ per | 

FOR MEN 

E 310 — Men's ‘“‘ONYX Black and Colored 
Fall Weight six-thread heel and toe, four- 
thread all over Known by most men as ‘‘The 
Best Hose I ever wore.’’ 50c. per pair 

E 325 — Men’s ‘ONYX " Black and Colored 
Silklisle, double sole, spliced heel. ‘“ The 
Satisfactory Hose,’’ 50c. per pair 


If your dealer cannot pp 
direct you to nearest dealer, or send, | 
paid, any number desired. Write to Dept. A 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


New York 


y you, we 
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What Other Girls Tell Dolly 


A Pretty Crocheted 
Wrap for Summer 


In Their Letters Describing Some of the New Little Things They Have 


Made Up for Summer Use 


UDGING from the 
letters that have 
been received 
lately the girls are 
getting more clever 
every ‘day in devising 
new little things for 
personal use and 
adornment, and this 
page shows a few 
chosen pieces of their 
practical handiwork. 
For the summer porch 
the graceful wrap cro- 
cheted in blue and 
white is one of the 
most inexpensive and 
becoming things one 
could possibly have. 
It requires about half a 
pound of knitting yarn 
to make the size 36, 
and here are the work- 
ing directions, which, 
if carefully followed, 
cannot bring any but 
Do not 


ND don’t we all 
simply adore 
one-piece garments? 
They are so easy to 
make, and this 
lovely white negli- 
gee is no exception 
to the rule. It is 
made of batiste, em- 
broidered and 
finished all around 
with buttonholed 
scallops. Then there 
are large eyelets, 
through which rib- 
bons are tied to form 
the sleeves, and a set 
of two on each side 
of the front at the 
neck make the place 
for tiestrings there. 
We have no pattern 
for this, but it can 
be easily made by 
cutting out a large 


perfect circle of material about forty-five 








Bride’s Lovely 
Negligee 
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When— 


appetite sug- 
gests something 
good—when 
health dictates 
something 
nourishing— 


| when bodily 
| strength de- 


good results. 
crochet with a tight stitch. Any color zephyr 
may be used, you know, even pearl gray or 
violet for Grandma. 

Ch 94, allow 3 sts for turn, make 45 d c, 


inches in diameter (of paper for experiment- 
ing), which should be trimmed a little bit 
at a time on each side until the shape is 
almost oval. This will give the long front 
and back effects and the shorter sleeve 

















2-Gh, 3a 6. 
1 dc in each of the next 45 ch sts. 
each end and center back with 6d c. 
ard and gthdc. 
row starting in ch 2 of previous row. 


one in each ch st, in the 46 ch make 3 d c, 
This is the center of the back. 
Ch 3, turn. 
Make ch of 2 between the 
Always ch 3 for turning and omit 3 end sts, each 
Make 20 rows, and fold. 


Always widen 


Leave 30 sts on each side of the center for the armholes. Join 25 dc 


of front to the back for the under-arm seam. 

Border around jacket and sleeves—1st 
row begin at neck, make 4 d c, then skip 
2 spaces, make 1 dc. Repeat. 2nd row 
same as first, only make 5 dc between 2nd 
and 3rd dc of first row, and make the rst 
dc around the 1st dc of previous row. 
ard row—1 s ¢ with 2 ch between in top of 
each d c of second row. Use number 3 
crochet-hook. 


T A FAIR held recently in Boston these 
A cute little doll pincushions were a feat- 
ure of the evening in their gay-flowered 
muslin dresses. And one of the girls who 
saw so many possibilities for using up odd 
pieces of summer organdies and lawns 
contributed this pretty little person. The 
cushion is simply a round one of pink silk 
filled with cotton. Over that is the circle 
of flowered lawn with a lace-edged ruffle. 
The waist is made surplice fashion, and 
the lingerie hat is just a small circle of the 
lawn with a lace ruffle and a ribbon band. 
Isn’t it a pretty little thing for a summer 
room? You surely ought to make one to 
match the flower designs in your room— 
perhaps the wall-paper, the window curtains 
or couch cover. 

Our white muslin pieces, too, can be util- 
ized in various ways at this time of the year. 
We all need some little white ties to wear 
with shirtwaists, and half a dozen are none 
too many to have ready forsummeruse. The 
one shown below is very daintily trimmed 
with an edge of lace and a row of feather- 
stitching, but there are any number of ways 
for trimming the ends. Another dainty 
article made from a five-inch square of lawn 
is the glove handkerchief, with the very fine 
hemstitched edge and the border of tatting. 
A dozen of these handkerchiefs with dif- 
ferent trimmings would make a lovely gift 
for a bride. 


HE two little caps are very attractive. 

The one on the left is a sweeping-cap, 
made from two bits of material—a violet 
and white polka-dot lawn and white dotted 
Swiss — finished with featherstitch- 
ing. It’s just a featherweight for a 
summer day, but it would protect 
one’s hair splendidly. And the other 
one—the baby’s cap—is so cool and 
comfy-looking for warm weather. No 
frills nor ruffles to bother the little 
tot—just a strip of sheer lawn with 
some fine hemstitching. It always 
makes me feel sad to see babies in 
fussy clothes. They are so much 
more lovable in their natural and un- 
adorned “ roly-polyosity.” 





lengths. 


Any dainty embroidery design 
may be applied and worked, and such 


simple sprays and flowers as are suggested 


in it should be stamped at home. 


If you do not happen to have any 


suitable transfer patterns on hand look over some of the pretty ones 
shown in THE JOURNAL’s pattern catalog, and you’ll be sure to 


find one to suit your fancy for the small sum of ten cents. 





Cute Little Doll Pincushion Made of Flowered Organdy 





Dainty Glove 


Two Caps-—One for Sweeping, and One for Baby 









for Traveling 


Lawn and Lace Tie 


Silk Hat-Bag Showing the Standards 


Such a 
dainty garment would be simply too sweet 
for anything for a June bride. 


HE cleverest thing I’ve seen for a long 

time is this silk hat-bag, especially if you 
are going away where the air is damp at 
night, or if you are limited as to closet space. 
So I must tell you how to make one like 
it. In the first place you can use remnants 
of organdy, in two colors, or several dif- 
ferent kinds of ribbon, which you may have 
in your piece-box. Well, the foundation is 
a circle of cardboard twenty inches in 
diameter and covered on both sides with 
fancy material. On to this are sewed the 
rows of ribbon (or silk) four inches wide, 
with a strip of bone between the rows (in 
a narrow casing). At the top is a piece 
thirteen inches wide, allowing for a casing 
for the drawstrings. You must allow three- 
quarters of a yard of silk in these top pieces 
for fullness around the circle; arrange this 
evenly when sewing it to the edge. There 
are standards, too, made of cardboard nicely 
covered and sewed to the base, on which to 
rest the hat. As these standards are col- 
lapsible they may be laid flat when the bag 
is ina trunk. This hat-bag is in plain rose 
pink and flowered rose ribbon — awfully 
pretty —and I wish you could all see it. 

Another splendid thing to have, girls, in 
the touring days this summer is a shirtwaist 
cover, and that is why I am showing this 
one. See it there in the center of the page 
below, and it’s just one more possibility of 
the old piqué skirt made from the wide 
gores; but never mind, it’s a good-looking 
case, bound with tape, and you can slip two 
or three waists inside. There will be no 
smeary places on them when you unpack. 


UR last thought is for a new supply of 

collars, ties and belts for summer. But 
before you pay the prices for those in the 
shops it would be well to sort out your good 
pieces of linen, lawn and lace and compare 
them with the materials used in these latest 
designs. THE JOURNAL has given some of the 
best varieties that you could possibly have 
for your models, and by copying them 
you can have a most becoming array 
at little expense. 

With best wishes— 
Ever yours sincerely, 


DOLLY. 


Silk Hat-Bag Ready to be Hung Up 








mands some- 
thing sustain- 
ing—in short, 
when you're 
hungry. 


needa 
Biscuit 








a Package 


(Never sold in bulk) 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


COM PANY 



















By Lilian Barton Wilson 
Drawings by Anna May Cooper 


Hand-run tucks and laces as decoration 
make a Frenchy-looking little apron. 





These disks are made of tucked strips, 
and are inserted with ladder work. 


It is possible to insert laces in pretty pat- 
terns. This apron is finished with a button- 
hole scallop. The belt is a lace insertion. 














Blue linen trimmed with an appliqué of 

PpP4lg 
white linen makes this practical apron. The 
yoke is embroidered before it is set in. 





A little tea apron which may be 
fastened with small fancy pins. 
Tucks hold in the fullness. 


The yoke belt is a pretty feature in the 
apron above. Theseams of the apron on 
the right are held together with dots. 





Some Easily Made Aprons for Girls 





This apron is almost as pretty as a lingerie 
frock. It may be made of nainsook or hand- 
kerchief linen. The embroidery is done in 
eyeleting, and the sleeves and ruffle are added 
with embroidery beading. 





This is the back of the apron shown at the 
top of the page. The apron below is edged 
with Valenciennes lace. 





NOTE—Mrs. Wilson will be very glad to answer 
questions about any of the aprons on this page ifa 
stamped and self-addressed envelope is inclosed with 
the inquiry. 














Style 
“Ventilating” 


THOMSON’S 
“GLOVE-FIT TING’ 


The Corset That Has Been 
First Since The First 





In keeping with the practice of 
former years, which has made 
“GLOVE-FITTING”’ friends by the 
thousands, we have duplicated 
the lines of the latest models 
in our great summer specialty, 
THOMSON’S “GLOVE-FITTING” 


VENTILATING 
CORSETS 


These corsets, originated and 
made only by us, especially for 
comfort during the heated period, 
are rapidly coming into all-year use 
by the advice of many noted 
physicians who believe that the 
“VENTILATING” or open mesh of 
the material is highly hygienic. 

English net, open and exceedingly 
cool, is the material used—a refresh- 
ing change from the heavier ma- 
terial at any time. You can wear 


a “VENTILATING’ 


corset almost as 
comfortably as a kimona. 

The netting is light and airy—the 
garment inexpensive. All sizes, 
$1.00 to $1.50. 
“GLOVE-FITTING” because they fit 


They are called 


as well and feel as comfortable as a 


fine kid glove. 


George C. Batcheller & Company 
New York 


Chicago San Francisco 














SHIRT-WAISTS 
‘‘DANISH Poplar The best Staple 
Cloth is the most HALF -WOOL 
sati EACIOFY ae Dress Fabric. 
teat he tie ida 36 inch 


25 cts. 


























Made by the HAMILTON WOOLEN CO. 
Adapted e applie 


TENNIS SUITS 


to every u lress goods ar 
For ng or party ially fo and 
miss t o see the 1 all ! 
id special processes bringing the natural lustr 





>| For street an l ir Sé ark 
ich the Black and three Navy Blues are /as¢ 
not croc alli the fast blues have white se 
Made in a full line of lig 
Laundering of cream ar 
proves the goods 
Fast Blues and Black are just right for Bathing Suits. 
lf you cannot secure these S/abrics from 
your home retatier, write us, and we will 
tell you how and where to get the goods. 
WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 


Boston and New York 


CHILDREN’S WASH SUITS === 
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== S.LINS DNILNO 


ht and dark shades 
id light shades is easy and im 
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lake in Scotland famous for its 

reputed miraculous healing powers, 
suggests a pretty centerpiece for a bride-to-be. 
Tradition, as usual, has its easy explanation as 
to the manner in which this Loch obtained its 
peculiar virtues. 

A fay, they tell us, once became the possessor 
of bright crystal stones, which, when placed in 
water, had the power of rendering the liquid an 
infallible cure for the ills to which “‘flesh is heir.” 
The story goes that a Scottish chieftain, hearing 
rumors of the miraculous crystals, pursued the 
fay, who, seeing that escape was impossible, 
flung her stones into the lake—thereby endow- 
ing the waters with their peculiar properties, 
especially during the month of May. : 

The Loch may be prettily represented in the 
center of the luncheon-table by a wide, shallow 
pan of water, the bottom of which is covered with 
fine white pebbles and violet leaves. Surround 
the lake with hills of raw cotton or sand, covered 
with pine needles and ferns and thickly scattered 
wild anno 

Clear glass medicine-vials daintily tied with 
delicate green ribbon should be at every cover, 
each bottle bearing a humorous prescription 
suitable for the temperament of the girl for whom 
it is intended. As a charm against future ail- 
ments the flask of the bride should be filled 
ostensibly with the waters of Loch-mo-Naire, 
in which several bright stones are visible, the 
story of the legend being written on the label 
of the vial. 

Since all patients seeking the healing waters 
of the Loch must observe certain rites, after 
luncheon the bride should be blindfolded and 
led backward around the table in a sunwise 
direction. Her forehead is to be dipped three 
times in the waters of the centerpiece, and dur- 
ing the dipping she must manage to swallow a 
more or less copious draught of the water. After 
she is led back to her seat and the blindfold 
removed, before her will appear the gift of the 
Loch—a prettily fitted out medicine-case con- 
taining a remedy or healing appliance for 
almost every possible emergency call. 


} [iw legend of Loch-mo-Naire, a 


A “Wishing Well” for a “Bridal Shower 


HAT our great-grandmothers visited ‘*‘ Wish- 

ing Wells” in May we very well know, and 
since there was weighty authority for the belief 
that virgin wishes whispered into the well had 
great power to speed the matrimonial prospects 
of the wistful applicant perhaps such a ‘‘ well” 
would exhibit magical properties for a ‘‘ Bridal 
Shower” nowadays. 

The refreshment-table may be charmingly 
spread with a violet crépe-paper lunchcloth 
laced together with violet ribbons so as to form 
a large cover touching the floor. This should be 
laid over a white muslin foundation or an old 
tablecloth. Remove the center leaf of the table 
and substitute two short boards, which will 
leave a square, open space exactly in the table 
center. Into this opening thrust a length of 
furnace pipe, or a roll of stiff cardboard, long 
enough to stand upon the floor and project above 
the table surface several inches. The ‘‘well” 
platform may be made of cardboard or thin bits 
of board, and where the ‘‘well” walls project 
above the table surface they may be charmingly 
decorated by massing around them closely 





Sees 





Girls Social Affairs 


By Mary McKim Marriott 
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ORAWN BY HAKK.SON FISH. 


packed stones, moss, ferns and violets in pretty, 
rustic confusion. 

Into its ‘‘cool,” inviting depths drop the 
shower gifts wrapped with violet tissue-paper 
and tied with ribbon. The first gift should be 
lowered by a string long enough to reach from 
the bottom of the ‘‘well” to the bride’s place. 
This string should be attached to the next par- 
cel, which will also have its length of line. The 
topmost parcel should have its string attached 
to the ‘‘well-sweep,’”’ by which the bride-elect 
will draw up the gifts one after the other after 
she has repeated a fantastic invocation to 
the ‘‘spirit” of the ‘‘Wishing Well.”’ These 
wishes of hers should be written on her place- 
card by the hostess or by one of the girls in the 
secret, and may be expressed by funny lines of 
doggerel, having some bearing, of course, upon 
the nature of the gifts which the girls intend to 
present. Gilded wishbones tied with bunches 
of violet ribbon will make dainty souvenirs. 
They should be attached to place-cards on 
which are written pretty sentiments, wishing 
love, happiness and prosperity to the bride, and 
should be read aloud during luncheon, It 
should be so arranged that the bride must read 
her wishes for herself last of all. 


Shirtwaist Merrymakers 


F THE friends of the bride have skillful 

needles a‘‘Shirtwaist Shower” may be cleverly 
carried out. Invitations may be written on 
tiny turnover shirtwaist collars cut from heavy 
white paper, fastened with a wee collar-button 
and finished with a dainty ribbon tie. Each 
girl should be asked to bring her thimble, and 
also to donate material, including buttons, 
tapes, etc., for one tailor-made shirtwaist. The 
hostess should provide all working materials, 
including a good pattern and a sewing machine. 

Partners for the sewing bee may find each 
other by matching shirtwaist cuffs, cut, as were 
the little collars, from heavy paper, each pair 
being of a different shape or size, or else fastened 
together by pretty little cuff-buttons of various 
designs, so that partners may be chosen by 
matching the links. 

A bit of additional fun may be introduced 
during the afternoon when paper and pencils 
are passed for a ‘‘Shirtwaist Romance,” wherein 
the hero and heroine decide to ‘‘skirt” life’s 
troubles and slip into the matrimonial ‘‘ yoke.” 
Alas! Love is not always what it ‘‘seams,”’ and 
the story reaches a melodramatic climax when 
the heroine, ‘‘hemmed” in by the financial 





stringency of her husband’s ‘‘ pocket” 

—due to her willful ‘‘ waist” —sup- 

presses a hysterical desire to ‘‘cuff” 

her lordly mate, but precipitates the ‘‘gather- 
ing” domestic storm by ‘‘collaring” him 
instead. 

When the waists have been cut out, basted 
together and fitted on the bride a dainty col- 
Jation may be served the merrymakers on little 
individual wooden ‘‘lapboards,” to be kept by 
the girls as souvenirs. When going-home time 
comes each girl may carry her waist away with 
her to be finished at her leisure, and afterward 
left at the home of the happy bride. I can- 
not imagine a more delightful addition to a 
trousseau than this dozen or so attractive waists 
all ready to be packed in the ‘‘going-away” box. 


This “ Pickle Shower” was Amusing 


CUCUMBER vine could be gracefully used 

for a table decoration for a ‘‘ Pickle Shower.” 
The vine may be made of thin rope wound with 
green paper. Large leaves cut from green paper 
may be arranged on the stems, from which 
should hang many little green cucumbers made 
from crépe paper and padded with cotton. Dur- 
ing the luncheon each girl should pull a cucum- 
ber from the vine. Inside of it she will find an 
amusing ‘‘pickle” or predicament of some kind, 
for which she must tax her wits to find a clever 
solution. Some of the subjects may be very 
amusing, and all should bear on the future of the 
bride. The answers are to be collected and pre- 
sented to her in a pickle-jar before the afternoon 
is over. 

Name-cards may be attached to wee jugs 
filled with vinegar, and during luncheon a big 
market-basket filled with large paper cucumbers 
may be brought to the bride, each cucumber 
containing a little jar of pickles, chow-chow, 
pickled pears, pickled grapes, etc. 

After the feast a tray of pickles should be 
passed on grape leaves, and a prize promised the 
lassie who can nibble them with an imperturbed 
countenance. 


A Clever Engagement Announcement 


ECENTLY a very clever little idea was car- 
ried out for an engagement luncheon. When 
the unsuspecting guests arrived they were told 
to guess the name of the next bride. Heart- 
shaped cards and tiny pencils were passed, and 
amid a buzz of exclamations and whispered 
surmisings each girl wrote down her guess, a 
prize being promised for the correct solution. It 
so happened that this particular girl had man- 
aged to keep her affairs very close indeed, and 
no one had suspected the existence of her secret. 
Immediately after the papers were passed in 
luncheon was announced. A Sea of Matrimony 
was represented in the center of the table by a 
flat mirror on which a pretty little ship was 
launched. A tiny suitcase, tagged with hearts 
and labeled ‘‘ The man in the case,” was at every 
cover—a snapshot of the happy bridegroom 
being hidden in each grip. Most of the guests 
by this time, putting two and two together, so to 
speak, were able to work out the secret, though 
the hostess laughingly refused either to admit or 
deny any charges until the bestowal of the prize 
for the correct name of the bride formally an- 
nounced the engagement. 


How to Make Money at Entertainments 


HAT is the matter with our patriotic spirit 
W: the Northern and Middle States? Is 

it dying out, or only sleeping? Are we 
ashamed to stand up for our flag and what it 
means, or are we too busy making money to let 
a little thing like the love of our country in- 
terfere? Let us teach, by example, the honor 
and respect due our country’s flag! 

I am only an American woman, a ‘‘looker-on,”’ 
an observer, and I am not speaking for any 
society, but in Canada when their National 
anthem, ‘‘God Save the King,” is played every 
subject is on his feet, and he sings. It is most 
inspiring. And I cannot help noticing the 
difference between the enthusiastic spirit shown 
by the people of the South and of the Middle 
States. I have not visited the far West recently, 
so cannot speak of that part of the country. In 
the South I am thrilled with their singing of 
‘*Dixie.” Every one loves it. But in the North 
I am so embarrassed to find myself standing 
alone at the yarious public affairs I have attended 
when ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner” is played 
that I fear very much I shall soon lose my 
courage. 

I have an object in bringing this subject to 
your notice. I am going to ask you to help in 
this endeavor to resurrect the sleeping patriotic 
spirit. No doubt it is in your hearts, but we 
want to see an expression of it 


An “Old Soldier Benefit” 


HY not form the habit in America of giving 

an entertainment each year for the benefit 
of our living old soldiers on the eve of Memorial 
Day? I think it is beautiful and most loyal of 
us to lay the laurel wreaths on the graves of our 
dead heroes, but let us provide a few pleasures 
and comforts for the heroes who are still with 
us. I wish a fund could be raised by the friends 
of all our old soldiers, by which these comforts 
could be provided for the older men when they 
attend the State and National ‘‘camp-fires.” 
This money should not be used for bouquets and 
banquets, but for good, comfortable carriages 
for those unable to march, for the extra comforts 


By Florence Magill Wallace 


in traveling. Why not start the fashion this 
year? Give an ‘‘Old Soldier Benefit.” On 
Saturday, the 28th, give a patriotic entertain- 
ment, something bright and entertaining, and 
let the school-children help. Be sure to revive 
the old songs that some of us are forgetting. 
Place the money with some reliable organization 
to provide luxuries and comforts for the old 
soldiers at their encampments. I will do all I 
can to help. Will you? 


Colonel Fifer’s Album of 1863 


CENE: An old-fashioned ‘‘settin’-room” 

with center door. 

Properties: Old-fashioned furniture, a what- 
not, old war trophies, melodeon, and a large, 
life-sized album upon an easel in the doorway. 
The album is made of full-sized cardboard, 
with openings to show a three-quarter view 
of the ‘‘pictures.”” These are, of course, the 
‘‘live pictures.” 

The pictures are shown in groups of three; 
anecdotes are told, songs are sung, and war let- 
ters are read while the pictures are being arranged 
back of the closed album. Curtains are hung 
in front of the easel. 

The scene opens with a song by Katharine 
Fifer. She sits at the old melodeon and sings 
one or a group of the old war songs. Mr. and 
Mrs. Fifer enter, and join in singing ‘‘Tenting 
on the Old Camp Ground,” ‘‘ Dixie,” or any of 
the favorite old songs. It really makes little 
difference which songs are sung, or whether the 
costumes are of calico or homespun—the senti- 
ment is a revival of the old costumes, the old 
heroes, camp-fire stories, and jokes of 1863. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Colonel Jeremiah Fifer—an old soldier. 
Mrs. Hulda Ann Fifer—a motherly old soul. 
Miss Katharine Fifer—an old maid. 
PICTURES 
1. Grandfather Fifer—an old soldier of 1812 
(silhouette). 


2. Grandfather and Grandmother—on their wed- 
ding journey. 





3. Brother Dan—a bashful boy, aged twelve. 

4. Jeremiah Fifer—aged sixteen, a drummer boy. 

5. Hulda Ann Scott—aged fifteen (daguerreo- 
type style). 

6. Hulda and Jerry—on their wedding day. 

7. The city cousins—twins. ‘ 

8. Corporal Fifer—1861. 

9. Jeremiah, Junior—the baby. 

10. Dan and Jerry Fifer—returned from the war, 
1865. 

1. Katharine Fifer—aged three, 1865. 

2. The Reverend Jonathan Simpkins—Katy’s 
first beau, 1885. 


Any number of pictures may be shown of the 
relatives, friends and comrades of Colonel 
Fifer, but it is apt to be tiresome if there are 
more than fifteen. 

_ The costumes must be of the time of the war. 
You may find them in cedar chests and trunks 
in the storerooms; or pictures of them may be 
found in old copies of the Godey’s Ladies’ Book 
or Peterson Magazine. Mr. Fifer tells the 
stories and exhibits the pictures just as an old 
man would show his family album to casual 
visitors. Mrs. Fifer takes the old letters and 
war trophies from the what-not. 

While Mr. Fifer exhibits ‘‘Katy’s beau” 
Katharine blushingly exits with Mrs. Fifer. Mr. 
Fifer dozes in his big armchair, and finally goes 
tosleep. The lights are gradually lowered as he 
sleeps, the curtains slowly parted, and from 
back of the album the ‘‘pictures” stealthily 
enter, singing softly the chorus of that modern 
popular song entitled ‘‘ Dreaming”: 

‘Dreaming, dreaming, of his old comrades he’s 
dreaming, 

Dreaming of days that are past and gone, dreaming 
of victories lost and won; 

Dreaming, dreaming, love’s own sweet message 
we're bringing, 

North, South, East and West by this emblem is 
blest, while we’re dreaming.” 


The singers place a silk flag across the old 
man’s knees as the chorus is finished. The lights 
may be extinguished as the singers exeunt. 

If refreshments are served Mrs. Fifer invites 
the guests to the ‘‘dinin’-room,” where they 
may ‘‘set by and eat.” 





NOTE— Both Miss Marriott and Mrs. Wallace will be glad to answer questions of girls in THE JOURNAL. 
A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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Good — 
Looks 
In Your 
Own 
| Hands 


| OU need only to 
| keep your skin 
| 
| 


( 
| 
| 
| 
| 


clean and clear with 
| Craddock’s Blue Soap 
| to have that complex- 


| ion which you desire 
| and which your friends 
| will admire. 


The dainty sweet fragrance of 

cleanliness—the lavish, creamy 
foam of its velvety lather—the 
refreshing, soothing qualities of 
Craddock’s makes it beyond 
all question the soap of soaps. 





Sold at only 10c the cake—much 
less than you pay for other high 
grade toilet soaps, yet you sac- 
rifice neither purity nor quality. 
Its use marks the simplifying of 
the toilet, for it is the one indis- 
pensable article for the toilet 

table. 


SES Spies = 


Sold at all first-class stores. 

Look for the word Blue, the 
name Craddock’s, and the Blue 
wrapper. No other is genuine. 


Made in Cincinnati, Ohio 

























































Some Pretty Birthday Cakes 


Suggestions for Anniversary Occasions 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARY H. NORTHEND 
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OR a child of six a lacquered tray contains six small cakes 
with little whitecandles. The child’s name may be spelled by 
a letter in each cake. A vase of roses is placed in the center. 


OR the forty-eighth year one large candle is used with four 
smaller candles on one side and eight on the other, Carna- 
tions and ferns are used with green candles and pink icing. 
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( NE large candle with eight on each side indicate the year of 
birth, ’88. Lilies-of-the-valley are inserted in the cake, and 
combined with ferns are laid around the base. 


cake. White icing and violets with sprays of green are used. 
Short violets are inserted in the top. 


















































| 2 cnc ——_ ——— = en —® 
SWEET peas with pink icing and pink candles make a dainty PPLE blossoms with green candles and white icing are pretty 
Y color combination for a little girl’s birthday anniversary. The for ‘‘Sweet Sixteen.”’) This number of candles may also be 
candles are arranged so that the cake may be easily cut. used for dear old ladies whose hearts are ever young, 
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A ROSE for each year forms a garland about the base of this yi ing and 4 ‘ 1c ) | 
cake and also a decoration at the top. The icing harmonizes flowers may be given to the guests before the cake 
th the color of the rose selected. “Pat for Thoughts are approy te fora wither 
coc = = rs = 30 
ED geraniums and ferns make a rich color combination, and HITE daisies with thin yellow centers are relieved by a choc- 
one that will appeal particularly to men. The year (1910) olate icing. A few ferns are disposed about the base of the 
may be used instead of the age. It is formed by red icing. cake, and the white centerpiece completes an effective decoration. 
J 
| emacs 



































How is such perfect 

tomato soup as 
Campbell’s possible at 
the price? 

Because price is the last 
thing we think of. We 
make this soup as good as 
soup can be made, regard- 
less of cost to us. And 
this quality makes our out- 
put so large that we buy 
and operate on the most 
economical scale. In one 
day we have put up as 
many as 426,000 cans of 


Caml. 
Tomato Soup 


And we have other unequalled 
advantages in producing this 
soup. 


The climate and soil of 
southern New Jersey produce 
the best tomatoes in the world. 
And they grTOW close to our 
factory; so that they do not 
have to be picked green and 
transported on trains. We get 
them fresh from the vines in 
perfect condition; and without 
freight bills to pay. 

Our exclusive condensing 
process not only preserves the 
flavor and freshness of the ripe 
tomatoes but it saves money on 
cans, boxes, packing, freight, 
etc. And you donot pay for wakr. 
The contents of every can 
makes twice its volume of 
the richest, most satisfying 
tomato soup you ever tasted. 
If you do not think so the 
grocer returns your money. 
Could anything be fairer? The 
same with all Campbell’s soups. 


21 kinds 10ca can 


Aspar 
Keef Mock Turtle 
B Mulligat 
Celery Mutton Br 
( ken Ox Tail 
( ( Pea 

Okr Pepper I 
Cla L Print r 
( i ( I I 
( I 0 





Look for the red-and-white label 


You’d better write us for a free copy 
of Campbell’s Menu Book. _ It is full of 
practical pointers forthe busy housewife. 


JoseEpH Camppe_L COMPANY 
Camden N J 


Stop the swing! I hear them 
ring 
I hear the kettle humming ! 
I wouldn’t wait for anything 
When Campbell's Soup is 
coming. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1910 
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| Grape-Nuts 


Held in the Hand— 


Going Abroad With Only 


a Suitcase 


By Bessie Lyndon Meredith 
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JO|LTHOUGH a cheaper trip may re- | cost. The foreign laundress devotes much time 
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isi ID sult from limiting the luggagetoa |; Smet — y and pains to fluting ruffles and putting on a gloss, 
ina! NM) suitcase the first point to be con- iw mM but one has to wait longer for such triumphs of skill 
0 A a sidered here is convenience. The | and to pay proportionately. Ruffles and the like 
in "| outfit may be as expensive or as ¢ should be omitted. Have everything plain, but 

L JU} moderate in price as one chooses; VAl| MA! not coarse, as the fine materials take up much less 
OCA! put if an easy and enjoyable trip 0) room than the coarse ones. Nightgowns should be 
is desired let it be limited in quantity. Val VA high at the neck and with long sleeves. ; 

From experience in train and motor travel | @ | White petticoats are a nuisance. A chemise or 
should say: “Take no more luggage than you can xe pe ao iN combination which comes to the knees ought to be 
carry in your hand and keep by your side.”” The oS Se sufficient, if the underskirt to match the suit has 
cost of sending baggage on the trains is very high, (jOLe x< ORK OK OS) a double or lined upper part. I would suggest 
sometimes amounting to the cost of another first- a7 cotton for the main part of the skirt, the bottom 
class ticket, while the absence of adequate checking systems makes to be finished with a silk flounce. These flounces may be bought 
personal watchfulness necessary. At the customs the more luggage ready made in Europe to replace the first one if it gives out. A flat 
there is to examine the greater will be the delay and annoyance. In pocket should be sewed on the front of the skirt, and the opening 
addition there are the cab-driver and three or four servants at the should be covered with a flap securely buttoned down. This is to 
hotel to be tipped for their services in connection with moving trunks. carry tickets, coupons, letter of credit, etc. 


All this inconvenience is doubled in the case of women traveling alone, 
and tripled if they have not perfect command of the languages of the What Shoes, Outer Garments and Hats to Take 
countries through which they are traveling. 


HOES should be moderately heavy, but soft and of the shape to 





It Should Always Contain Just the Right Things which you are accustomed. We found a pair of leather inner soles 
~ é : 


HE suitcase must contain just the right things, however, if it is to 

secure the maximum of satisfaction. The contents are of a more 
complex nature for a woman than for a man. All that he will need 
are the extra changes of underwear, an extra pair of trousers and 
shoes, overshoes, raincoat, umbrella, and either a sweater, which would 
probably be better for the train tourist, or a fur-lined coat, which will 
be indispensable for the motorist. 

For the woman, however, the problem requires quite a little study, 
and the theory is somewhat different from the practice. One can 
devise an ideal outfit on paper, and, when the time comes, be in distress 
for want of one thing, and ready to throw another away as a burden. 
The following detailed account of a woman’s outfit is the result of 
both theory and practice. 

First and foremost comes the suit, consisting of skirt and coat. The 
material should not be too heavy —in fact, rather lighter than usual 
of practically any color, bearing in mind the fact that gentlewomen 
abroad do not dress so conspicuously on the street as we are inclined to 


especially handy to slip into the shoes when we got them wet and there 
was no chance to dry them. With a pair of dry stockings and the dry 
inner soles we could goon without discomfort or delay. Foranextra 
pair of shoes I would suggest alow-cut shoe of more or less dressy shape, 
suchas calf pumps with soles thick enough to wear on the street if neces- 
sary. These are better than common slippers or dress shoes, as they will 
fill the purpose of three pairs—for evening, street and chamber use. 

As for outer garments: in addition to the suit coat there should be 
something for extra warmth. For the train tourist it should be a hip- 
length coat sweater of all wool, buttoned up to the neck, to be worn 
under the suit coat, under the raincoat, under both coats, or even 
without a coat. These sweaters are very light and warm, but do 
not get a white one; gray is the most suitable color. 

A raincoat is indispensable. It should be as light as possible, so 
that it may answer the purpose of a duster also. A light cravenette, 
made loose, and high at the neck, with wind cuffs at the bottom of the 
sleeves, is the most practical. Another use to which this garment may 
be put is as a wrapper in going to the bath. One word of advice is 





Reveals, on the outside of 
the granules, shining crys- 








do. The quality should be good, so that it will not shrink, ‘cockle” needed against the carrying of heavy stormcoats, falsely called | talline particles of a peculiar 
nor spot. It would be wise to have the material waterproofed at the “tourist coats.”” Many persons have taken them all over Europe and | _ 

store or the tailor’s before having it made up. This process does not found only a few cases in which they could be used, whereas a | suger not put there, but 
change the appearance of the goods. The model should be rather cravenette coat would have been of almost daily use. developed by the diastase of 
simple, the coat not too long, because it will be harder to walk in, nor Ihe hat question should be solved properly, for the hat may inter- : 

too elaborate to stand a good deal of wear. The skirt is better without fere greatly with one’s comfort while traveling. The present style of barley and long baking. 

plaits, as they have to be pressed so frequently. close turbans is admirably suited to the purpose, especially if cal- 

For a waist to wear with the suit, nine days out of ten one of the culated to rest somewhat over the eyes and not elaborately trimmed. : 
same material as the suit is the most serviceable. It may be varied in The one which proved a good friend to me was adorned with some This world-famed food is 
style to suit the individuality of the wearer, and should be lightly satin folds and with a bunch of fluffy, aigrette-like feathers which I 
lined with China silk. If not convenient to have it of the same removed and took with me, placing them flat on the bottom of the made of whole wheat and 
material it may be of durable silk of the same color, made in tailored suitcase. While making stops of any length my plain and satisfactory barley. The barley contains 
style. By all means have the waist of the same color. One feels so touring hat was transformed into one suitable for general purposes by . : Si 8 
much more fully dressed when the coat is removed, as at luncheon pinning the trimming on again with a large black pin. This changed the starch digesting principle 
in hotels, in art galleries, or on the train. the « haracter of the hat entirely. — diastase — which is similar 

To complete the outfit take overshoes of storm cut; an umbrella, t f th i ti 
= as _ : ie cc 11cef aa eye ‘ a ane. acaeell aa > ealns o nar o one oO e€ lgestive 
You Can Take Three Blouses for Special Occasions which is ust ful both as a parasol and a cane, as we ll as for rain; a pair : 8 
of English gloves, either silk-lined Mocha, which are the warmest, juices of the body; the one 
T WOULD, no doubt, be possible to go through Europe with this or doeskin, which are very good. A large chiffon veil should not be | iid of = 
combination alone, but by eliminating superfluities one may put in omitted, as it may be used for protection to the hat and hair both in eee changes starc sane 
the suitcase three blouses for special occasions. Two of them sun and in shower. Face veils become so soiled that we omitted them sugar. 
should be plain and adapted to take the place of the every-day waist and wore nets to keep the hair from flying, finding them so satisfactory 
in warmer weather. They may be tailored madras shirtwaists, or that we were never without them. 


blouses of washable silk or silk crépe. The former take a longer time 
and cost more to have laundered, are likely to give way sooner, show 
mussing and dust more quickly, require a larger supply of neckwear 
than the latter, and, last but not least, being starched, they fill up a N REGARD to the innumerable little things which collect in spite 
suitcase more. Japanese silk crépe of natural color or white is very of the best intentions I would suggest that they be kept together in 


This sugar requires no 
further digestion —is quickly 
taken up by the blood and 


Little Things Which Come in Handy 


satisfactory. Two collars of the same material, finished with a cord or the suitcase as far as possible. A large supply of sewing material is constitutes real food. 

lace turnover to be washed with it, should be provided. One is not quite unnecessary. A spool of white thread, one the color of the suit, 

enough, as the collars wear out before the waist. In addition, an Irish a thimble, a paper of assorted needles, some darning-cotton wound on ; 

lace stock, boned carefully, is desirable and reliable, as it may be a flat card, and a pair of scissors, are enough. In addition, take a Grape-Nuts food 1s, there- 

washed every evening and pulled into shape if ironing is not possible. paper of pins and safety-pins and plenty of hairpins. A knife will fore, well on the way to com- 

If it is necessary to take starched collars the best way is to put them come in handy many times, and it is a good thing to put in a candle : 3 . 

in a square box, and fill the center with ties, handkerchiefs, etc. and a box of safety-matches. Inexpensive toilet articles are better plete digestion as it comes 
The third blouse is, perhaps, as important as any, for through it than the silver ones, because they weigh less and there is less regret fully cooked, from the pack- 

one is able to enjoy visits to the theater and opera, dinner in the if they are left behind. No jewelry should be taken except what is 

large hotels, or social events. If these things were possible without it necessary to dress with, such as collar pins, an extra hatpin or two, age. 

one would, at least, not feel at all comfortable. This year it may and these should be inexpensive. No stationery need be included, | 

consist of a fancy blouse worn with a sort of skeleton waist, bretelles as all the hotels supply it, usually to each room. A fountain pen, | 


or jumper of the same material as the suit. It may be made of the traveling inkstand or indelible pencil, a clothesbrush, a small shoe- | Its rich, nutty flavour (en- 
same color as the suit, in chiffon, net or lace over the same color, or, brush, a small tin of shoe-paste, a drinking-cup, a nickel soapbox and | h at d ) 
better still, over white or fancy silk; or it may be made entirely of a ventilated toothbrush-case are all necessities. A suitcase provided | anes 7 g9e “ee 
white, which is not quite so practical, as it requires cleansing sooner. with toilet fittings is usually too heavy, and too much valuable space 
If, in addition, the collar and the lower part of the sleeves are remov- is wasted. A pasteboard box in which may be packed all bottles neces- | , 
able, making it slightly low at the neck and to be worn with long sary to take, with an undervest for padding, should be placed in one This promotes normal nu- 
gloves, it would be especially desirable. corner of the suitcase. Take as few toilet articles and medicines as | 

Having the skirt material carried into the waist gives the effect of possible, for these things may be bought when they are needed. If 
an entire costume. A satin girdle with sash ends will quite change there is any prescription, however, on which you are particularly 
the effect of a tailored skirt. In considering this phase of the suit one dependent it is well to take it and eliminate uncertainty. An oiled 
can see another reason for not having it of too heavy material, and, silk bag for soiled clothing is also a good idea. 
of course, a rather light-colored material or black is better for such Don’t take a guide-book with you, but buy the latest edition in the 
purposes. If the bretelles are skillfully planned they may be laid country where you want to use it, and when leaving that country 


arouses a normal appetite. 


trition. 


The body and brain-build- 


ing elements of Grape-Nuts, 


perfectly flat in the bottom of the suitcase. mail it home. A small handbag in which a Baedeker may be concealed together with its easy and 
and in which money, tickets, handkerchief, postal cards, stamps and prompt abso rption, have 


Not More Than Three Pieces of Each Article of Underwear pen may be carried, is better than depending on coat pockets or open- 


. “ 
ing the suitcase every few minutes. made it a popular food for 











A TO underwear: the American woman with proper notions of 
cleanliness is inclined to load up too heavily, forgetting that 
twenty-four hours, or even one night, is sufficient to have laundry work 
done. Two of each article of underwear, or at most three, is ample 
provision to make, bearing in mind that anything in this line may be 
replaced at short notice anywhere in Europe. The usual things which 
one would wear at home at the same season of the year should be sup- 
plied, and if these are supplemented with a flannel petticoat, a knit 
corset-cover with high nec« and long sleeves, and possibly a pair of thin 
Jersey tights, any sudden changes of climate would be provided for. 
Throughout I advise the use of clothing which does not have to be 
starched and ironed, or, at any rate, as little of such clothing as 
possible. The idea is not that they are to be washed in one’s room. 
There is no necessity for losing time in that way. Nevertheless, it 
is an advantage to be able to get laundering done quickly and at little 


All of the above-planned outfit will go into a medium-sized suit case. 
For weight, one made of waterproof cane is the most desirable and is 
durable if bound with leather. If, however, personal taste adds to the 
contents it will be necessary to strap the sweater and raincoat, folded 
together, on the outside. 


Take a Special Trunk for Steamer Apparel 
HE best way to arrange about steamer apparel is to take a special 
trunk for the heavy coat and hat, the steamer rug and pillow the 
thick, easy-to-get-into gown for the deck, the wrapper for the state- 


room, and the evening gown for dinner. This trunk may be left in 


until returning or be forwarded to the port from which you sail. 


all classes”— from infancy to 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 








the company’s charge at the dock when landing, and may remain there 7 Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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There is absolutely no reason against traveling with a suitcase only. 
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Ruffled Jabot 


for Girls 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 


HE long, full jabot and rabat give a beau- 

tiful touch to the outdoor costume. Since 
the coats have deep lapels the rabats may be 
unusually long. They should be made with 
light materials, such as net, nainsook or very 
sheer linen and lace. The linen is, of course, 
more expensive, but it launders well. No lace 
is more suitable than the Irish crochet for this 
neckwear, because it is rich and yet light look- 
ing, and at the same time it is very serviceable. 
It is not a little daring to put heavy laces, such 
as Irish and Cluny, into nets and fine muslins, 
but the French do this most successfully in all 
descriptions of wash garments, and the contrast 
is exceedingly pretty in neckwear. 

Let me tell you a little about crocheting Irish 
lace. This is a simple kind of work although 
it may look fine and difficult. All the motifs 
should be made first. The tiny roses which are 
so characteristic in this lace are made over a 
padded ring. The little wheels are also padded. 
Sewing cotton is as good a thread as any of the 
crochet cottons and more available. The proper 
numbers are from thirty tosixty. Number sixty 
cotton makes very fine lace. Use a fine steel 
needle, the sort that is bought by the dozen 
and set into a cork handle. 

When the motifs are complete commence the 
baby Irish background and catch in the motifs 
at the proper places as you work. After having 
fastened these in a hanging row begin and cro- 
chet in the background back and forth between 
them. In order to be successful in making the 
picots it is necessary to reverse the needle and 
take the fastening single crochet stitch toward 
you; without turning the needle again continue 
working to the right as usual. With these 
little suggestions in mind there will be no diffi- 
culty in making these simple patterns. 

The bits of lace which one may have left 
from other work may be combined in many 
pretty ways in making rabats. A combination 
of various kinds of lace is in good taste, and 
again we have the charm of contrast in putting 
them together. 


NOTE— Mrs. Wilson will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions about these jabots if a stamped, self-addressed en 
velope is sent with the inquiry. 
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Only the purest and 
best talcum powder 


should be used for the 


| 


baby. If it contains 
any harmful or irrita- 
ting ingredients the 
skin soon cries out 
against it. 

Williams’ ‘Talcum 
Powder is the very 
essence of purity, deli- 
cacy and refinement. 
It imparts a velvety 
softness to the skin, 
and its delicate, dis- 
tinctive perfume is 
most grateful and 
refreshing. 





Two odors—Violet and Carnation. 
Send 4 cents (stamps) for a liberal 
sample in a daintily decorated box. 
Mention odor preferred. 
Ask your dealer for Williams’ 
| Toilet Soaps, Jersey Cream, Violet, 
| Lilac, Heliotrope, Carnation, etc. 


Address 
The J. B.Wiiliams Co., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Cor 
} Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps 
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The Ideas of a 
Plain Country Woman 














OME time ago I wrote an article on the sub- 
ject of the maiden lady in another woman’s 
house. This was no reflection on the maiden 

lady personally nor in general—only a protest 
against her unhappy position in the home of a sister- 
in-law, and a plea to her to become an independent 
woman. 

I believe now that this plea was a little beside 


sarcastic, inadequate reply. Shortly after a man 
got up to talk about the preparation of the soil for 
corn. The men all over the house (it was at a 
farmers’ institute) began putting questions to him. 
Some of them disagreed with him, but to all he 
made sane replies, good-natured, sensible explana- 
tory remarks, never for a moment resenting criti- 
cisms that were made on the disk harrow which he 





the point, for single women seldom live now in their 
brothers’ homes as they used to in the days of my childhood. And the 
maiden aunt who was a terror in my younger days has evolved into a 
much more inspiring person even if she has not married. However, 
there must still be some of the old spirit left, for I have received a 
large number of letters from spinsters, and some of them have been 
very disagreeable. Nearly all of them have spoken disparagingly of 
the married state, and one, at least, made the ugliest sneer at mother- 
hood that I have ever heard. 

From this I gather that there is a lot of sensitiveness among spin- 
sters. This is easily understood when we reflect on the way society is 
ordered and the fact of women having to “wait until they are asked.” 
The fact of a woman being a spinster implies that she has not had an 
opportunity to change her state, although this is by no means always 
the case. Many spinsters are so from choice—at least, in one sense. 
I believe every woman on the earth would be married if the right man 
came along—and the right man simply means the man who would 
approach her in the right way. 


To My Mind “Old Maid” is a Very Offensive Term. I think 
“spinster” is better: it is quaint and attractive. I am acquainted 
with many very happy spinsters and with some very unhappy ones, but 
this may also be said of married women. Happiness is so much more 
a matter of temperament than of environment that it is useless to 
attempt to set up a standard for it. Personally I should not like to 
have been a spinster. Although marriage brought me innumerable 
cares, gigantic worries, superhuman trials, still I would live them over 
day by day rather than not be married. A life lacking the existence 
of my two daughters and their two adorable little sons is unthinkable; 
and although there may yet be many bitter tears to shed, many 
heartaches to endure which the placid spinster knows not of, I am 
ready to experience all rather than give up one memory of a single 
thrill of motherhood. I was one who from the first cried out for life 
and its experiences. So I am not grumbling about having them. 

Human beings are very foolish in their quest for happiness. It is 
the favorite triumphant assertion of the spinster who wishes to argue 
the case (many of them do not “‘take it up” at all, but go on their way 
rejoicing as all sensible people should) that their observations show 
them that married life is not “all a dream,” or a ‘‘bed of roses.” 
These are silly expressions, and only go to show that many women 
have a sentimental theory of life not based on any groundwork of 
experience or common-sense. Perhaps the old-time novelist is, in a 
way, responsible for this. ‘‘And so they married and lived happily 
forever after” was the favorite close of the old-time romance. The 
fact that the story of any woman’s life begins instead of ending at the 
altar is something women should all take to heart. 


I am Convinced That Few Women Realize in any sense as they 
should the privilege of taking care of alittle child. We see women all 
over the world putting the care of their children in the hands of hire- 
lings, shoving them out to school as soon as possible, hurrying them 
along until they are “grown up.’”’ I wonder what these women think 
they will do when they are once rid of their children. Do they not real- 
ize that by the time the children are gone they will be old, their love 
of society diminishing, their passion for fashion and pleasure waning ? 
What is it they think they wish to do “when the children are gone”’? 
What is it, I wonder, that woman thinks she would do if she had not 
a home and family? Write a book? But there are too many books 
already. Improve her talents? That, too, is a fallacy: talent is 
going to waste in the world. No, the thing that the world needs the 
very worst of any other thing is women who like to stay at home and 
rear fine children—women who appreciate the opportunities of home 
life. I persist that this is the very best thing that life offers to a 
woman. But in so asserting I by no means seek to shut the doors of 
life in other women’s faces. 

It would be very foolish to claim that all women who are married 
are happier than all women who are single, or that all women who have 


| children are happier than all who have not. There are many married 


women who haven’t in themselves the power of happiness that belongs 
in generous measure to many single women. I can think of plenty 
of instances of this, and, too, 1 know mothers who actually envy 
childless women, and I know childless women who are bright, inter- 
ested and busy and who are perfectly cheerful, although most of them 
will admit that they have missed much out of life. 

The argument as to which are more fortunate—married or single 
women—is entirely futile and utterly fruitless, and is only taken up 
by those who hold themselves in the belligerent attitude. This is a 
favorite feminine pose, but one I wish women would cease to assume. 
Why can’t we survey the situation dispassionately, accepting truth, 
no matter if it demonstrates our own failings? 


There Seems to Me Nothing Much More Foolish than the attitude 
of self-justification. I received a very sarcastic letter the other day in 
which I was indignantly requested to “stand up for my own sex.”? Why 
should I? Let the sex stand for itself—as everything, in fact, does. 
Anything that has to be ‘‘ bolstered up” is sure to tumble in the end. 
Why should I take up the cudgels for woman? In the first place she 
doesn’t need it. 

I believe that women are in a state of evolution from which they 
will emerge saner and better. The leaven is working—everything 
indicates it. Perhaps when they do thus emerge they will be as 
rational, as courageous, as simple-minded, as natural as men. Perhaps 
they will see their inevitable destiny as females in a happier light, 
and learn the great lesson that what can’t be cured must be endured 
and be made endurable to others. My observations about life in 
general are applicable to people, men and women. I think man has 
the better mind: I know he has the stronger body—not the healthier 
body necessarily, but the stronger. Now the woman who keeps her 
arguments in defense of her sex erect ‘like quills upon the fretful 
porcupine” is a most mistaken creature, as also is she who, being 
single, is ever ready to resent anything said about old maids. 

Women are violent partisans: they cannot bear to be disagreed 
with. Their feelings are easily hurt—they cannot brook difference of 
opinion. I heard a woman read a paper on incubators the other day. 
At its close some woman in the audience asked a simple question, 
and a sincere one, about the working of the incubator. The other 
woman took it as a reflection on incubators at large, and flared out a 





was praising, or flying off at a tangent if his theory 
I couldn't help noticing this and realizing that the 


were attacked. 
farmer is a person built on a bigger plan than his wife. There are, of 
course, exceptions to all rules. 


I Believe One Great Trouble of the Female Sex is its persistent 
seeking of some luminous demonstration of its essentiality. It likes to 
gloat over what women have done, to set great women up in battle 
array and laud them, claiming for them the deafening plaudits of the 
multitude. This is the special delight of the spinster. She likes to 
begin with the dawn of history and come on down with a phalanx of 
virgins walking ‘‘rank upon rank with even feet, and folded wings of 
sorrow” (by-the-way, it was a spinster—dear, gifted Emily Dickinson 
—who wrote that line!), ending triumphantly with Frances Willard and 
Susan B. Anthony. Great women, both, and greatly to be praised; but 
what on earth have they in common with some nosy old sister who 
never did anything but make a nuisance of herself? Nothing. 

The fact of being married or unmarried cuts little figure in friend- 
ship or affection. One of my nearest and dearest friends is a spinster. 
I do wish she had been married, for she would have made a grand wife 
and she has a holy reverence for children. I can hear her now, saying: 
“The dear, blessed little things! How I regret and mourn that I 
used to slap them in the early days of my school-teaching!” We 
all come to that feeling as we grow older, although there are times 
when it seems as if corporal punishment is the only thing. 

My grandson, aged three, begged of his mother one day last summer 
when she was about to punish him: ‘Let Grandmamma fip me 
please let Grandmamma fip me!” It is a good thing his mother did 
not relent and pass him over to me. My “fipping” under the cir- 
cumstances would have been little more than an invitation for him 
to transgress again! 

I wish we could get away from our limitations of mind. Mind is 
the one thing that is always free. The thing which makes a single 
woman angry if anything is said about “old maids” is a state of 
mind. The thing which makes any woman angry over something 
which she regards as a “fling” at her sex is a state of mind. One 
thing above all others gives color to an accusation, and that is the 
bitter, acrimonious reply. One thing I particularly notice, and have 
noticed all my life: the spinster who flies to the defense of spinsters 
at large (as if they needed it!) is invariably an ‘old maid.” The 
bright, attractive, self-sufficient spinster pays no attention. 


I Have Been Taken to Task for Recommending Marriage, and 
one woman has asked me to tell girls “‘ where they are to find men fit 
to marry.” This is too big a question for me. Remember the story of 
Diogenes and his quest for an honest man. If you are looking fora 
perfect man the chances are that you will stay single, and it is to be 
hoped you will. Nobody short of a morbidly pious woman can make a 
family so miserable as a woman with ultra-fastidious ideals. We 
are all poor creatures. The woman who feels that there isn’t a man 
good enough for her is a prig—and from the prig, male or female, 
kind Heaven deliver us! 

I am persuaded that there is a class of women in our country who 
think too much. They have too much time on their hands. It is a 
fine thing for man and woman to be so eternally busy with the affairs 
of life that they have little time for extraneous thought. Thinking 
is all right when combined with doing. If you are doing something 
necessary, and hence profitable—for all that is necessary is in itself 
profitable—your thinking will likely terminate in forming for yourself 
a settled character. You will come to conclusions about things, and 
your conclusions will be based upon actual experience. As such they 
are worth having. If you are single and happy in that state, con- 
vinced that in it your destiny is fulfilled, be content. Nobody is going 
to dispute it or to slight the worthiness of what you have done. 
I: verybody recognizes and praises the good work of the good teacher, 
the devoted daughter, the helpful, self-denying sister. It is a very 
foolish idea that we do not get credit for what we do. 

Women’s appetite for appreciation is painfully morbid. If we do 
right, live honorably, are broad-minded, tolerant, pleasant, intelligent 
people our friends and neighbors always know it. Remember, the 
resentful retort marks the sore spot—and sore spots are bad things to 
cherish. I didn’t want to be a woman. I wanted to be a man and 
drive three or four mules abreast over big, breezy fields in “ breaking”’ 
season, or guide a huge ship over surging billows, or build a railroad, 
or do something great and glorious! As it is I must fool with hens, 
keep the dust off the stairs (if I can), and scratch ineffectually enough 
in my weedy garden. But I am genial over it, not “sore,” and I 
assure you this is the happiest way to be. 


So I Must Admit, Indeed, that I am not specially fighting women’s 
battles. If any women have battles they are of their own seeking. I 
have my place in a sort of warfare and, in a sense, it is waged for 
women, but it is not against men nor against each other. I belong to 
the large class of thinkers who believe steadily in the evolution of the 
human soul. We are traveling upward toward great understandings. 
These understandings come ofttimes through the tips of the fingers. 
They are communicated by contact with the real things of life. 
When we find them they are so simple we often fail to recognize them, 
imagining we are renouncing great plans to settle down to something 
commonplace. Be glad, indeed, if you find yourself thus ‘settled 
down.’”’ You have found your gait, and that is all that any human 
being can do. 

When woman finds her gait she will be more quiet and less peppery, 
less afraid of being insulted or misjudged. She will be absorbed in the 
day’s work. She will have a plan for making the hens lay, or for caring 
for the young chicks, or enlarging her garden, or improving her dairy, 
or arranging her household sewing or her kitchen work. She will be 
teaching her children, or earning a salary, or supporting and sustain 
ing the aged or the afflicted. She will be contributing actively to the 
work of the world, conscious that by work alone do we lay hold upon 
the eternal verities. Then it will not matter whether she be married 
or single. She is on the right road—in harmony with the evolution of 
the human soul, and somewhere along the way her womanly spirit 
will reach the place where “the solitary shall be set in families.” 
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5c. size 
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This year, get off the furnace soot 
and dirt with GRANDMA. Don’t 
ruin the finish of your woodwork 
with washing powders and strong 
cleansers. 

Any naphtha, white lime or potash 
washing powder, even when diluted, 
will cut off paint. It doesn’t take 
long to affect the gloss. Then the 
inner part, being porous, catches all 
the dirt and a new coat is required. 

The borax in Grandma doubles 
the cleansing power—cuts the dirt 
and grease but doesn’t injure. 

The dirt comes off like 
the finish stays on. 

Just pure soap and pure borax, 
Grandma more than doubles the life of 
your hardwood floors, your woodwork, 
your porch furnishings, et cetera. 

Don’t keep house without Grandma. 

Get a package today. Follow the direc- 
tions on the sides. 
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Tue Grose Soap Company, Cincinnati 


Makers of Export Borax Soap— 
the borax bar soap. 


























The Girl Who Makes Her Own Lingerie | 


By Emily Pratt Gould 




















This Set of Lingerie, Designed in Batiste, Dotted Swiss and Lace, Shows the Beautiful Effects of Combining Simple Materials 


OME needlework and 
H simplematerialsshow 

in these dainty and 
exclusive lingerie designs 
the advantage of making 
them by hand. The mate- 
rials used are batiste, cross- 
barred muslin and dotted 
Swiss, with Valenciennes 
lace and point d’esprit for 
trimmings; and for sim- 
plicity and freshness they 
will appeal to many of us 
in pleasing contrast to the 
fussy, overtrimmed gar- 
ments in lace and embroid- 
ery which are lacking in 
refinement when com- 
pleted. 








if ADDITION to the fine, 
hand-runseams and tucks 
on this lingerie a very 
dainty finishing touch has 
also been given in the 
buttonholed scallops of the 
dotted Swiss set, and in 
the featherstitched squares 
worked on the blocks of the 
cross-barred muslin shown 
in the set on the right. 

In copying these ideas it 
is suggested that the maker 
choose any of the lingerie 
patterns, similar in style, 
now sold by the Pattern 
Bureau of The Journal, and 
apply the materials as 
shown in these illustrations. 


























Featherstitched Squares Make a Pretty Finish 
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No. 3139. Modern English Sofa 


Furniture You Are 
Proud to Own 


Every home that’ is furnished with 
Karpen Upholstered Furniture is a con- 
stant source of pride to the owner. The 
consciousness that you have the best 
affords a satisfaction that grows with 
years. For Karpen Upholstered Fur- 
niture is built with the painstaking care 
that distinguished the master craftsman 
of former generations. It forms the 
present day standard of furniture value. 


Costs No More 


Yet you may buy Karpen Furniture, 
protected by the Karpen lasting guaranty 
for the same price you pay for unknown, 
unnamed kinds that you must take solely 
ontrust. And there 
is no such fertile 
field for deception 
as in upholstered 
furniture. Split 
leather, excelsior 
filling, weak 
springs, look well No. 2511. 
enough while new. Virginia Colonial Arm Chair 
When, after a few months’ wear, these 
defects betray themselves, there is no re- 
dress. You don’t know the maker—he 
does not stand back of his productions. 





You Are Safe in Buying Furniture 
the Maker is Proud to Own 


Every piece of Karpen Furni- 
ture is stamped with the name of 
Karpen. This is a lifelong guar- 
antee that it is built of the best 
materials, by master workmen. 








It means Karpen genu- 
ine leather, oil- tempered 
springs —the kind speci-- 
fied by the United States 
Government—hair filling. 
And should any defect 
of workmanship or mate- 
rial ever develop, your 
dealer will replace the 
No. 4331. piece free. 


Colonial Rocker 


Karpen Style Book Q 
Sent Free on Request 


This book contains many hundred photographic 
re productions of suites and separate pieces, each 
plainly priced. The various historic decoration style 
pe sriods are explaine d and illustrated. 

Many interiors are presented 

the work of able decorators, 
rich in suggestion and instruction 
for home lovers. Woods are 
shown inthe real tints of standard 
Karpen finishes. Genuine 
leather is pictured by color 
plates, giving the true nat- 
uralgrain and unapproach- 
able Karpen colors and 
finish. 











We will refer inquiries 
toa local merchant in their 
community whom we will 
authorize to offer special - No. 2931. 
discounts. Send for this Old Eng Fireside ¢ 
great Furniture Style 
Book. No expense or obligation is incurred. 


S. Karpen & Bros. tela 
Karpen Building, CHICAGO CiKrAnteda’ | 
Karpen Building, NEW YORK Upholstered 

1,829 Karpen pieces have been Furniture 





CHICAGO-NEW YORK 
lin furnishing the ne PGF eats 
Senate ofiice building throughout. TRADE-MARK 
Karpen furnilure was specified in competition with 
maniifactihrers everywhere. (39) 
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Teaching Thirteen Million 
Children Without Pay 
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What it Means and How it is Done 


EpiToRtaL Note—This composite article represents the views of such well-known Sunday-school workers as Miss Margaret Slattery—a State 
Normal School supervisor, and lecturer and writer on Sunday-school topics—the introduction to whose lecture before the New Jersey State 
Sunday-school Association at its last session opens the article; the Reverend E. Morris Fergusson, the Educational Superintendent of the 
Presbyterian Board of Sabbath-school Work, and Miss Angelina W. Wray, author of “Glimpses of Child Study’’ and ‘‘The Beginners’ 
Department,’’ who speak on the advantages of the new graded lessons; and Mr. Allan Sutherland, also of the Presbyterian Board of Sabbath- 
school Work, and one of the Exposition Committee of the World’s Sunday-school Convention of 1910. These workers have expressed their 
willingness to codperate in this way for the purpose of calling the attention of parents to the need of their help in this great work. 





F YOU were given half an hour a week—that 

is, two hours a month, twenty-four hours, or 
one day, in a year—to teach your child morals, 
ethics, patriotism, Bible history, theology, purity, 
good citizenship, temperance, love and duty 
toward his fellowman: one day a year in which to overcome heredity 
and environment, and make of that child by the time he has reached 
the age of twenty years—that is, in twenty days’ work—a stalwart 
Christian man, would you be equal to the task? That is what you 
are expecting of your child’s Sunday-school teacher. For most of you 
are making no definite attempt in your homes to give religious and 
moral instruction regularly and systematically to your children, as 
your fathers and mothers gave it to you. Your children do not hear 
the powerful words of Holy Scripture from your lips, nor do they 
hear you pray. 

“Times have changed,” men say glibly inanswer to such statements. 
But few of them stop to consider the results of the change, and fewer 
still plan ways and means of meeting them. 

Mary’s mother used to teach her to cook in the good old days when 
she did herown work, and Mary was permitted to help with the homely 
little tasks in the kitchen. Now Mary’s mother lives in a flat and 
takes her meals at a café. Mary learns cooking in the domestic 
science course in the grammar and high schools. 

Johnny used to help himself to sticks from the wood-pile and teach 
himself to whittle. Now there isn’t any wood-pile, so Johnny takes 
manual training, his teacher previously having learned to whittle so 
that she can teach him. 

The household tasks for Mary, the wood-pile, chores and errands 
for Johnny, once furnished “ manual training.”’” Now these are passing, 
have passed, with the simple, home-made games, toys and tools, and 
the school attempts to supply the lack. 


Twenty Days 
to Make a Man 
















HERE was atime when the father, the mother 

and the minister looked after the moral 
education of the child. Churches were closed 
during the week with the idea that between 
Sundays the parents gave religious instruction 
to the children. With the demands made upon 
the average pastor today there is very little time to look after the 
children individually, and parents who give their children religious 
instruction at home are the great exception. As one of our prominent 
educators said recently ina public address on the subject of “ Religious 
Education in Secular Schools”: ‘*The parents with family prayers, 
catechizings and religious counsels used to maintain the influence of 
religion, and there was never a time when the State could depend with 
so little confidence as now on the tuition of the child in these matters 
in the family.”” The great mass of indifferent parents in this country 
have a vague notion that they are training their children religiously 
when they dress them well and send them to Sunday-school, and that 
they are paying for religious education when each child is accom- 
panied by a penny. 

One by one, as parents have dropped their duties, the public school 
and the Sunday-school have taken them up. Sometimes these duties 
are dropped through indifference and carelessness, oftentimes through 
absolute inability on the part of parents to meet them. But whatever 
the cause the fact is that hundreds of parents turn today to the public 
school, saying: ‘‘ Discover for us our children’s defects in eye, ear, 
throat, nervous system. Tell us what we can do for them; discover 
for us the natural ‘bent’ of our children; train them for us along 
vocational lines that they may ‘come out well’ and be able to earn a 
good livelihood.” 

The whole question of moral and religious training has been turned 
over to the Sunday-school teacher. Father, mother and church unite 
in saying: ‘Give our children an intelligent grasp of the great men 
and events of the Bible and make them good.”’ 

Can the Sunday-school do it? No, it cannot; it is useless to presume 
that it can. But if the Sunday-school folds its hands and says to 
itself, ‘‘The thing can’t be done,” and is ‘‘comfortable” and undis- 
turbed by the problem, it is dead! The self-satisfied are always dead 
to yreat issues. So if the Sunday-school is not to be a dead thing 
it must attack these tremendous problems: it must strive to find 
solutions for them. 

There was a time in the history of Switzerland when she found she 
could no longer stay by herself. If she did she would be left behind in 
the world’s great march of progress. The Alpine mountains shut her 
in. She must go over them, and so the trails were followed. Over the 
highest peaks and through seemingly impassable gorges she wound 
her way. But the day came when the trails were too slow. To go 
over meant to be left behind, so Switzerland dug her tunnels and went 
through. 

The time has come when the Sunday-school must tunnel through 
the mountains of obstacles which lie before it if it is to keep up with 
the progress of the world and have any real, vital influence upon life. 


When Parents 
Trained the 
Children 
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HE most astounding thing about the problem 
| is that, as a rule, splendid men and women 
Men and Women | Of large mental and moral caliber have failed 
Sa Son | to treat the Sunday-school as if it were a vital, 
| living influence upon the children of the com- 
munity. And yet the Sunday-school is the only 
institution attempting the definite, regular, moral instruction of 
children. 

We pick up the daily paper and read that a certain school board, 
because of the foreign element and the diversities of belief in the 
families of the children in certain districts, has decided that in justice 
to all the Bible will be no longer read in the schools under its control 
lest the interpretation of some one creed will be placed upon the read- 
ing. Here is another indication of the additional weight that is being 
thrown on the Sunday-school. The children are not even to hear, 
save on Sunday, the words that we are told have made our National 
history possible. 

In Germany the schools give five hours each week to moral and 
religious education; in England the schools are distinctly religious; 
in France “* Thursday of each week is given for the purpose of allowing 
the churches to provide in their own way for such instruction as they 


What Fine 


may desire to give.” The public school in America cannot teach 
religion. To attempt it would be utter folly. But unless our school 
system shall some day follow customs existing abroad and allow some 
time each week for each child to receive definite moral and religious 
training from such instructors and at such places as his parents may 
choose, then the bulk of all religious training will stay just where it is 
now—in the Sunday-school. Millions of children will get it nowhere 
else, and moral and religious education for life in twenty days is, 
indeed, a tremendous task. 





UT what is happening? How is the Sunday- 

school attempting to meet this need? The 
methods and quality of Sunday-school instruc- 
tion are being improved. 

Once a little experiment in local philanthropy, 
the Sunday-school has grown until it is in 
America the greatest, the most momentous, the most heroic and the 
most ill-treated of our social institutions. If size alone made an 
institution great the American Sunday-school, with thirteen million 
children, might fairly claim to be so. Every city, township, county 
and State is covered by an organization uniting all the Protestant 
evangelical Sunday-schools; and these in turn are linked together 
through the International Sunday-school Association, which covers 
the continent and its adjacent islands and coasts, and the uplift of 
every corner of the continent where Sunday-school work is possible 
at all is a matter of but a few years. 

The Sunday-school needs to be great to meet the momentous task 
on its hands. Since the first Sunday-school was started the whole 
enterprise of public education has taken shape and direction, has 
become a National institution, and has taken over that responsibility 
for the secular education of the children which heretofore in every 
aze had been a function of the church. That our boys and girls need 
instruction in the fundamental bases of faith, morals and religion, and 
that many of the social and civic ills of the day are the result of 
weakness or total breakdown in the religious education of American 
children, there are not many todeny. This is the cause of the momen- 
tousness of the Sunday-school. 


Old Methods 
are Being Cast 
Away 











ig. poe given thirteen million children to be 
taught the most important truths men 
know for their salvation and the maintenance 
of old-fashioned righteousness in the land which 
the Lord our God has given us, who should do 
this great work and who should support it? 
Professional teachers, say many —a force trained, 
paid, supervised and equipped as teachers in our best weekday schools 
need to be. Not all will agree that this is the way to handle our great 
Sunday-school problem, but few will deny that the cause is worth all 
this and more if its ends can thereby surely be compassed. What, 
then, shall we say to the facts? Would any thoughtful stranger on 
our shore believe it true? The thirteen million children are left to 
the care of about fifteen hundred thousand good people who have 
volunteered to do this work without pay. Asa rule they have had no 
opportunity for special preparation and are obliged to contribute or 
otherwise raise nearly all the money to carry on the work, and to 
adapt their methods to such equipment and housing as can be secured 
or improvised after the other wants of the church have been attended 
to. Heroic—isn’t it? 

Few persons would be bold enough or foolish enough to deny that 
the modern Sunday-school has been a powerful agency for good. A 
noted educator has said that when he considers the fact that it is in 
session only one hour of the week he takes off his hat in genuine respect 
for the army of teachers who, with a real love for the service, are 
accomplishing results of tremendous value. 


Shall 
Sunday-School 
Teachers be 
Paid? 











AREFUL observers have long been con- 
scious that radical changes were being 
contemplated in connection with its work. One 
of the most important of these was inaugurated 
at the International Sunday-school Convention at 
Louisville, Kentucky, in June, 1908, when the 
Lesson Committee was instructed to prepare a graded course of 
lessons to be used by any schools that preferred them to the uniform 
system in general use. The step was taken to meet a widespread 
demand growing out of an increased knowledge of child nature. 
Students had demonstrated that the needs of childhood differ at dif- 
ferent periods, and that this is true not only in regard to the material 
but also in regard to the spiritual side of that nature, and since last 
October (1909) thousands of Sunday-schools have entered upon a 
new era of ideals and advancement. Owinz to the fact that the new 
course makes an appeal to the mental development of the child 
alarmists have raised the cry, ‘‘ The head at the expense of the heart,”’ 
and because of its provision for handwork others dolefully exclaim: 
“What a mistake! Spirituality abandoned for manual training!” 
Graded lessons in Sunday-schools have come into existence to meet 
the spiritual needs of the child because those needs were not met at 
their best and fullest before. They recognize not only the importance 
of getting the interest of the children, but also take into account 
the amount of information they possess at various periods and the 
questions and thoughts uppermost at those times. From three to six 
years of age they are taught the Fatherhood of God, showing itself 
by His care and protection; the tenderness and helpfulness of Jesus; 
and the way in which little children can show their love for both God 
and theirfriends. More advanced in character are the children from 
six to nine, as children who have entered the weekday schools have 
a wider outlook upon life. Their lessons are also arranged so that 
several of them will center around one truth, thus making the impres- 
sion stronger; the stories used are those of strong, live characters such 
as grip the attention at that particular age. During the next period, 
ending at thirteen years of age, the child usually comes to a keen sense 
of his personal responsibility to God and the fact that he can make or 
mar his own life; he comes to the point of a definite life choice, and the 
lessons are aimed to help him see the beauty and power and nobility of 
consecration to God. 


Is Handwork 
on Sunday 
“Pious”? 
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More Dioxogen 


In the New Bottles — 
No Increase in Price 


Dioxogen, the Pure Peroxide of 
Hydrogen, is now sold in larger 
bottles representing an increase of 
33% % inthe smaller sizes and 25“ 
in the larger size. You get just 
that much more pure Dioxogen 
withoutadditionalcost. Increased 
output has reduced manufactur- 
ing cost and made this change 
possible. 
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OF HYDE 


More Economical than 
Ordinary Peroxide 


The Dioxogen bottles contain from 
Y% to % more than ordinary peroxide 
bottles. Dioxogen is also from 25% to 
50% stronger than ordinary peroxide. 
Bottle for bottle, considering greater 
quantity and additional strength, you 
could afford to pay fevice as much for 
Dioxogen as for ordinary peroxide— 
even without considering 


Dioxogen Quality 


Dioxogen is not only more economical than 
ordinary peroxide, but it is also much purer 
and much more suitable, efficient and pleasant 
for personal use. DIOXOGEN is not pre- 
served with acetanilid, and is entirely free from 
the disagreeable acetanilid taste and odor 
characteristic of ordinary peroxide. All the 
distinctive qualities of DIOXOGEN combine 
to produce an efficiency not attained by any 
other peroxide of hydrogen. 


Beauty —Cleanliness—Protection 


al! result from the daily use of Dioxogen. 
For the Complexion, as : Mouth Wash, as 
a Gargle, for Manicuring, for Wounds and 
Cuts, for Sunburn, for Chapped Hands and 
Face, for Insect Bites, for Body Odors, etc., 
etc., the value of Dioxogen can only be real- 
ized by actual use. Dioxogen is a toilet and 
hygienic necessity for those who appreciate 
personal appearance, personal cleanliness and 
personal health, 


How to Buy or Try Dioxogen 
Dioxogen is for sale in 3 sizes (25c, 50c, and 
75c) by over 36,000 druggists. Yours will 
surely have it, but if you wish to try Dioxogen 
before you buy we will send 


A Free Trial Bottle and Booklet ys 


: o 
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odges's Bible Stories 


Br George Fyodges, D.D. 








The Visit 
of the Queen 
of Sheba 








"DRAWN BY WALTER EVERETT 


NE night King Solomon dreamed a dream, and in his dream 
he heard a voice out of the starry sky, and the voice said: 
“Solomon, what do you wish for most? Ask, and I will give 

it.’ So the King had one wish. What should it be? 

At last the King said: ‘ My best wish is to be wise.’’ 

*Q Lord,” he said, looking up into the heavens, “here am I a King 
in the place of my great father, David, and here is all this people over 
whom I am to rule, and | am but a child. Give Thy servant, there 
fore, an understanding heart to judge Thy people, that I may see the 
difference between right and wrong.’ And the fact that he wished 
this wise wish showed that he was wise already. 

Then the voice answered: “Solomon, this is very pleasing to Me, 
and I will do it. And I will do more also. You might have asked for 
riches; you might have asked for long life; you might have asked for 


victory in battle. But you have asked for wisdom. And in giving 
you wisdom I will give you also these other things— wealth and length 


of days and victory. You shall be one of the greatest of all the Kings 
that are upon the earth.’’ 

Then Solomon awoke, and, behold, it was a dream. But the dream 

ime true. 

The first thing that the King did was to make himself absolute 
ruler of the land. And because in those days the laws were weak and 
men were wild and fierce he had to do this in ways which now seem 
hard and cruel. One day the Prince Adonijah came to Bathsheba, the 
Queen mother, and bowed down before her. 

\nd Bathsheba said: ‘Do you come as a friend?” 

“Ves, he said, “as a iniend:.’’ 

“Very well,” said Bathsheba. ‘Say what you have to say.” 

But Adonijah said: ‘* You know how all the kingdom was mine, and 
how the people looked upon me as the coming King, and how my 
crown was taken away and given to Solomon. I make no complaint. 
But one thing Lask: [ would have the permission of King Solomon to 
marry Abishag.” Abishag was one of the ladies of the palace. 

\nd Bathsheba said: ‘*Good! I will speak to the King.” 

So Bathsheba went to Solomon to carry the request of Adonijah. 
\nd when his mother came in the King rose up to meet her, and he 
caused a seat to be placed for her beside his throne. 

\nd Bathsheba said: “JI have a small request to make. You will 
not refuse me?” 


And Solomon replied: “My mother, make your request. I will not 
refuse you anything.” 
Then said Bathsheba: ‘“ Let \donijah marry Abishag.” 


Sut at those words the King was filled with anger. ‘ Adonijah,” 
he cried, “is beginning another conspiracy against me. He seeks 
my throne and my life!” And he sent for the captain, Benaiah. 

senaiah,”’ he said, ‘take your sword and go find Adonijah.” 

\nd Benaiah did so. And after he had found Adonijah he went by 
the King’s command and found old Joab also, who had been on 
\donijah’s side. So they fell, both of them, and the throne of 


Solomon was safe. 


“THE next thing that Solomon did was both wise and gentle. One 
time two women came and stood before the King that he might 
decide between them. 

One said: ‘Oh, my lord, this woman and I lodge in the same house, 
and we had each a little child— two babies, one of them only three 
days older than the other. And one night while we were asleep the 
child of this woman died. And what did she do? She waked and 


( 
found that her child was dead, and she came over where I slept and 
' : a 














tid her dead child b side and took my live child for her ow: 
\nd when I arose in the morning to nurse my child, behold, the child 
iY is dead ut ne the da rr ind | OUIG sft 
t ld hold, it is not mine, but he 

| the econd oma Sa No, but the rj oO ana 
the ae id d is yo I QO! . 

But the first von an said: ‘*No, but the dead is your son, and the 
living child is my son.” 

Then the King said: ‘‘This one says, ‘The living is my son, and 
your son is dead,’ and the other says, ‘No, but your son is the dead, 


and my son is the living!’ Now bring me a sword.” 

So they brought a sharp sword. And the King said: ‘“ Divide the 
living child in two, and give half to the one and half to the other.”’ 

Then the woman to whom the living child truly belonged cried to 
the King, for her heart was full of fear and love for her child: ‘Oh, 
my lord, give her the living child, and do not put it to death.” 

Sut the other, who did not care, said: ‘‘Go on, divide it.” 

Then the King answered and said: ‘Give the child to the one who 
would not have it put to death. She is his mother.” 

And all the people praised the wisdom of the King, for they saw 
that God had truly given him an understanding heart. 








ING SOLOMON one time had a splendid visitor from over the 
hills and far away. Across the wide plains of Arabia, with a 
shining company of lords and ladies, and with camels laden 
with spices and gold and precious stones, came the Queen of Sheba. 

And the Queen said: ‘ King Solomon, over in distant Sheba where 
I live men speak of your wisdom and your glory, and I have come 
that | may hear with my own ears and see with my own eyes.” 

And Solomon declared that he would be most happy to answer all 
her questions and to show her all his riches. 

So the Queen said: “Solomon, what are the four most wonderful 
things in the world?” 

And Solomon said: ‘The four most wonderful things in the world 
are the way of an eagle in the air, the way of a serpent ona rock, the 
way of a ship in the sea, and the way of a man with a maid.” 

Then asked the Queen: “Solomon, what four creatures are very 
little upon the earth, and yet are the wisest of all?” 

And Solomon answered: ‘The ants who store up their food in the 
summer, the conies who make their houses in the rocks, the locusts 
who have no captain and yet go forth in companies, and the spiders 
who spin their nets in Kings’ palaces.” 

Then the Queen brought artificial flowers, very beautiful, and so 
cunningly made that they looked as if they had just come from the 
garden, and she set real flowers among them. ‘Now, Solomon,”’ she 
said, “which of these flowers are real?” 

And nobody in the court could tell the difference. But Solomon 
brought bees to light upon the flowers, and they soon showed which 
were the real ones. : 

So when the Queen had no more questions she said: ‘ Now show me 
all the wonders of your court.” 

And Solomon Jed her into the House of the Forest of Lebanon, 
which had so many cedar pillars that it looked like the enchanted 
woods; and along the walls hung the shields and bucklers of the 
King’s bodyguard, all made of gold. 

Then he brought her into the Hall of Judgment and showed her his 
splendid throne of ivory overlaid with gold: and the arms of the 
throne were golden lions, and on the six steps leading to the throne 
were twelve lions, two on each step. 


Fees that they came to the King’s palace where Solomon lived, 
and his wife, the daughter of the King of Egypt. All the walls 
were made of stone, and were cased within with carved cedar. And at 
the table all the cups and plates were made of pure gold. And as they 
ate they were waited upon by servants in gorgeous liveries, while 
skillful harpers played sweet music on harps of red sandalwood. 
Finally King Solomon brought the Queen of Sheba to the summit 
of the holy hill, and there was the splendid Temple. In front of the 
Temple, cut out of the rock of the hill, was the great altar where they 
offered the sacrifices. Beside it was a basin of brass which held so 
many thousand gallons of water that they called it the sea; and it 
rested on the backs of twelve brazen oxen, three facing the east, and 
three the west, and three the north and three the south. And to 
carry this water to the priests were ten great bowls of brass on wheels. 
On each side of the entrance to the Temple was a tall pillar of 
brass, carved at the top into shapes of lilies and pomegranates 
And the Temple itself was all of hewn stone. Between the pillars and 
through a lofty porch the King led the Queen into a great room 
floored with cypress and having its walls lined with cedar; and the 
cedar was carved with open flowers and palm trees and gourds and 


winged angels. And in this room was a golden table on which were 
placed twelve loaves of bread at the beginning of every week. And 
beside the table was a seven-branched candlestick of gold 

And out of the great room, at the farther end, opened a mall room 
thro igh carved doors of olive wood This was the shrine the holy 
of holies Here were two carved figures of olive wood, nearly t ree 
times taller than a man; and their wings touched tip to tip, and the 
outer tips touched the two side walls. And between these winged 


figures was the Ark of God; the sacred chest which Moses made, 
which Joshua carried into battle, and which David brought into the 
holy city, within which lay the two tables of stone written over with 
the Ten Commandments. 

\nd when the Queen of Sheba saw all the glory of Solomon, his 
stately buildings, his ivory throne, the gold of his table, the array of 
his courtiers, the apparel of his servants in blue and purple and scarlet, 
and the Temple of the Lord, she said to the King: “It was a true 
report that I heard of all thy wisdom and thy majesty. But I could 
not believe it till I came and saw it with my eyes. And, behold, the 
half was not told me! Happy are they who minister in thy courts; 
happy are the people over whom thou rulest. Blessed be the Lord thy 
God, who hath set thee on the throne of Israel!” 

So she returned unto her own land. 
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Your 
Summer Outfit 


There is Pleasure for you in the 
Summer Wardrobe. With delight you 
turn to cool linens, and soft batistes 
and laces, and in these Summer gar- 
ments good style means so much. 

How very valuable, therefore, the 
‘“‘“NATIONAL”’ Style Book is to you 
NOW. Not only do the low prices 
offer you the certainty of more gar- 
ments for the money you expect to 
spend, but also we offer you more 
stylish, more beautiful garments than 
you can elsewhere buy. 


Have You 
the “‘NATIONAL”’ Style Book 


If You Have—Study It Again. 
If You Have Not—Write For It. 

This Style Book gives you choice of New 
York’s Newest, Best, most Beautiful Styles 
and at “‘NATIONAL”’ Prices. It is to 
your own interest to secure and Study this 
Free Style Book, to your own interest in 
pleasure gained and money saved. 
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““NATIONAL” 


Ready-Made Apparel 
for Ladies and Misses 


Waists 

98 cents to $7.98 
Skirts 

$1.49 to $14.98 
Dresses 

$3.98 to $29.98 
Tub Suits 

$4.98 to $16.98 
Misses’ Dresses 

$2.98 to $12.98 
Hats 

$1.98 to $14.98 
Hosiery 

13 cents to $2.49 
Neckwear 

15 cents to $2.98 


Also a wonderful assort 
ment of Petticoats, Under 
wear, Veils, Plumes, Girls’ 
Dresses, Boys’ Clothing, etc 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
Mexuwe $10 to $40 


Each suit is cut and made to measure from 
your own choice of over 450 materials and, like 
every ““NATIONAL” garment, it is shipped 
you entirely at our risk according to 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 
Every “NATIONAL” Garmenthasthe “ NATIONAL” Guarantee 


Tag—our signed guarantee—attached. This tag says that you 
may return, at our expense, any “‘NATIONAL”’ garment not 
satisfactory to you and we will refund your money. 

The ‘‘NATIONAL’’ prepays expressage and postage to all 
parts of the world. 

With your Style Book we will send you samples of materials 
for ‘*NATIONAL.”’ Made-to-Measure Suits, but please state the 


colors you prefer 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
221 West 24th St. New York City 











la tladte Outfitting Establishment tn the a, 
Mail Orders Only 


No Agents or Branches 





Copyright 1910 by National Cloak & Suit ¢ 
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By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 
N MAKING these bills-of-fare I have taken for granted A good manager on a farm may have fresh fruits, vege- 
that the farmer’s wife has a small, well-managed kitchen tables and flowers all through the year. 
garden—one which is not only large enough for use in Chickens, ducks, turkeys, eggs, milk and cheese are always ; 
the season, but also sufficiently productive to fill the winter vault plentiful and at hand. A certain amount of peas, beans and lentils 
with such easily-kept vegetables as cabbage, cauliflower, celery, should be allowed to ripen for purées and for baked beans in the 
beets, carrots, potatoes and parsnips. winter. Green tender lima beans are more easily dried than canned, 
In the winter use the hot-bed as a cold-frame for lettuce, remem- and a few hours’ soaking makes them as good as new. String beans 
bering to reserve a corner for pansies and violets. and corn keep well in salt. 
SUNDAY, MAY 1 SUNDAY SUNDAY SUNDAY 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
Fruit Oatmeal, Cream Fruit Fruit ; 
Whole Wheat, Cream Boiled Eggs Toast Oatmeal, Milk _ Rolled Barley, Cream 
Eggs Coffee Cinnamon Buns Coffee Nut Gems Coffee Milk Biscuits Coffee 
DINNER DINNER DINNER DINNER 
Giblet Soup Tomato Soup, Crofitons : _Clear Soup ; : Giblet Soup : 
Roasted Chickens, Currant Jelly Roasted Ducks, Potato Stuffing Panned Chickens, Brown Sauce Spanish Chicken Rice 
Baked Potatoes Creamed Onions Stewed Turnips ' German Cabbage ; Asparagus on Toast 
Raisin Pudding, Molasses Sauce Cabbage Salad Rice : Dandelion Salad Dandelion Salad 
‘offee Grandmother’s Rice Pudding Snow Pudding Crackers Cheese Balls 
S Chocolate Cream Pudding 
SUPPER SUPPER SUPPER jae : 
Cottage Cheese Brown Bread Thin Sliced Ham Spiced Apples Cottage Cheese —_— Bread | ee I he most skillful 
Canned Cherries Spring Cake Brown Bread ‘Tea Lemon Jelly ? Sponge Cake Stewed Fruit Rolls 
Tea Pe a IS ee eee Tea Cinnamon Buns Tea Cc t Ch f 
ee MONDAY | [ is i | eR p 
MONDAY eT MONDAY MONDAY . 
BREAKFAST F it BREAKFAST BREAKFAST In all the world is at your 
frui ; ' ; — ‘ : : 
Shirred Eggs Bacon Oatmeal, Milk Boiled Rice With Raisins, Cream Stewed Prunes SErvice Ih every bottle of 
Corn Bread Eggs Toast Coffee Eggs Gems Coffee Oatmeal, Milk 
Coffee Broiled Bacon Corn Bread 
I DINNER DINNER ‘offee & 
JINNER e Gr — 
New England Boiled Dinner srandmother’s Soup jo 
Noodle Soup (Chicken bones) Apple Tart ii : Coffee Braised Beef, Brown Sauce DINNER 
Boiled Beef, Brown Sauce Macaroni : Onions Tomato Soup 
Potatoes Carrots SUPPER Strawberry Shortcake Panned Steak 
Junket, Cream Duck Ragofit Rice aie Hashed Brown Potatoes 
S Fruit Cinnamon Buns SUPPER ; si sbi m. pegp ied Milk 
SUPPER Tea Sliced Cold Beef Potato Salac utch Peach Pudding, Mi 
Creamed Chicken Hash on Toast i Corn Bread Tea Coffee Tomato a sup 
Baked Potatoes aie = EI SE SRE TT TNE ET PET a ce 
Stewed Prunes Wafers TUESDAY Pee SUPPER 
— a BREAKFAST TUESDAY Cottage Cheese » Rye Gems | 
TUESDAY 7 Fruit BREAKFAST Fruit - innamon Buns | For overa quarter of a cen- 
TUESD , : ~ 26 aaa ‘ é 
: Corn Mush, Milk Creamed Chipped Beef = _ a —_ tury Snider Quality in Catsup 
BREAKFAST Broiled Ham Bread Mush Bread — | 7 
Fruit Coffee Coffee TUESDAY has been the World’s Best — 
Oatmeal, Cream : : 
Gems Coffee DINNER DINNER BREAKFAST every bottle produced has not 
Er Duck Soup (Duck bones) Tomato Soup _ _ Fruit 1 1 Bs 
DINNER Broiled Steak Stuffed Calves’ Hearts, iE Farina, ( rei , os spore ae but extend 
Vegetable Soup (beef liquor) French Fried Potatoes Brown Sauce “ggs } iscuits ed its enviable reputation. 
Baked Beans, Tomato Sauce Dandelion Salad Potatoes Buttered Beets Coffee I 
Rice Cold Slaw Bakewell Pudding Farmer's Cabbage Salad ry ° 
Apple Tart Canned Fruit Cinnamon Buns DINNER I he fine color of Snider 
SUPPER Coffee Sault ef sprcaera tees . > f, 
ee © “ English Be ef Soup (left over | teak) Catsup comes from the per- 
Fricassee of Dried Beef ai algae soiled Ham, Dried Apple Sauce 4 
Creamed Dried Beef Mush Bread Mush Bread 3aked Potatoes fectly ripe, selected tomatoes 
Fruit lea | Shredded Cabbage Cottage Cheese Zalls Stewed ( abbage Asparagus Salad ‘ A e ° ° . 
ae , - } | Fruit Ginger Cookies } Whole-Wheat Gein Strawberry Tapioca, Cream ot W hich ic 63S made, with- 
a : | a} Fruit Wafers Coffee : . ‘| f bats . oS | 
WEDNESDAY If L out one particie of artincia 
WEDNESDAY ij ] SUPPER e ss 
BREAKFAS1 ; _ , : color ing. 
Fruit ‘ BREAKFASI WEDNESDAY Escalloped Macaroni Tomatoes § 
Dr bat > : BREAKFAS1 Sour-Milk Bread Tea Tk . 
Farina, Cream Fruit ‘— Fruit | The unequaled flavour—mild, 
Bacon Toast Farina, Cream Fruit LL : | jf ; 
Coffee Quaker Omelet Brown Bread Hashed Hearts on Toast — - - —= 4 sweet and teeming with an aro- 
Coffee Coffee SOME SUBSTITUTE atic. spicv zest —is th: . 
Seniieeiid an ITUTES matic, spicy zest — is that of the 
Ragofit of Beef (left-over) DINNER ea oo | luscious fruit reduced to a heavy 
Dumplings Julienne Soup Soup Soubise ‘ruit ‘ : js , 
Ladies’ Cabbage Boiled Corned Beef, Thin Cold Braised Beef, Potato Omelet Corn Bread | body and blended with the world S 
Rice Meringue Horseradish Sauce Horseradish Sauce Coffee choicest pure spices. 
Potatoes Dandelion Greens German Sour Cabbage : 
SUPPE { > Tz Cheese Baked Potatoes JINNER he 
eailaigi insite iia sina Wecarnieeia Cink Snider Catsup does not turn 
Eggs a la Martin us stint ‘ German Gruel Soup : 
Fic Cisuns Pecan Pear Roast Leg of Mutton, Brown Sauce | dark in neck of bottle—but keeps 
Fruit Tea . : i : Ice uttered Beets »rfec ite 2c. 
bie . el Eggs Virginia, Tomato Sauce Spaghetti Croquettes, Cheese Sauce Canned Peach Tarts perfectly through Its own perfec 
——— — Corn Bread Tea Raisin Bread Tea Coffee tion of materials and methods of 
aia = — S manufacture, without chemical 
= sas ee ie PAGER 
BREAKFAST THURSDAY ——-—- - a 2 ; ; ? pee — ; 
Rrult ware THURSDAY Canned Corn Pudding Biscuits preservatives of any kind. 
alee , BREAKFAS1 aah Fruit } | 
Hot Corn Mush, Milk ae oe ° ‘ 
Omelet Gems Fruit — sa ES SE SEPT : os Snider Catsup 1S healthful, 
Coffee Broiled Baco Fried Mush Coffee ‘ruit a a . : 
offec roiled Bacon Fried Mush Coftec Pie 3REAKFAST | doctors claiming that the mild 
DINNER DINNER Omelet With Tomato Sauce Fruit idi ae ig Ma es 
SPR cig cme aa ee Gain ot tinh acidity of perfect tomatoes is an 
tin ein phage ree Set Saat sroiled Bacon Johnnycake aid to digestion, and can be used 
fot Boiled Ham Nut Roll, Tomato Sauce DINNER Coffee : ’ 
Brown Apple Sauce Spiced Peaches | f bats ee ti freely by old and young. 
Potatoes Canned Corn Potatoes Dandelion Salad Broiled on she Cre dn aides icici 
Ry cc Gee a aE Bis oe siled Ham, Pena Salioe NNE big 
ae Se sisi cusaces Mashed Potatoes ee ea me Ce ee | A juicy steak, a toothsome 
sy Jandelion Greens S i. Pe . 
SUPPE rs : Shepherd’s Pie Cz e eas | a¢ ~ . < > ‘ ate 
hinren : “ane Pineapple Sago a aria MOO an ie roast, chops, game or a plate of 
ornec 5 asn ow 3e a Seg ies 2 ., 7 | >< ~ «6 ‘a 
Boiled Rice With Raisins, Cream Cold Slaw ms SUPPER Bern oA guaaaas = pork and ae sd mace ere 
Brown Bread | Rolls Tea icaas aad Wied tien appetizing by Snider Tomato 
—— - Se = Corn Gems Tea SUPPER Catsup, and it adds a charming 
> ; Trui Saainn i ‘ : - : 
FRIDAY FRIDAY OLS Cee nee PR. eee area | flavour to salads, sauces, gravies, 
BREAKFAST me : : et 
BREAKFAST Fruit FRIDAY Se —S | soups, etc. 
Broiled Mackerel Fried Mush Codfish Balls, Tomato Sauce BREAKFAST BREAKFAST | s ’ . 
* Rolls Coffee Gems Coffee pia ahs Rear | Sometime — somewhere — 
¢ Se aked Potatoes | . . ‘ sare 
DINNER Sits Boiled Potatoes Poems fad someone may produce a catsup 
. - ‘ fee 7 > ? 2 ‘a : ‘aft ‘ 1 ro 
Mock F ag es ae lland Vegetable Soup (no meat) Com: aese a Whole-Wheat Gems Coffee the equal of Snider S, but no one 
oc ish, Sauce Hollandaise Hot Canned Salmon DINNER = 1 , ‘ ae 
Cabbage, Russian Fashion Sauce Hollandaise . as ease DINNER will ever make better 
Jelly Tarts Coffee Potatoes Escalloped Tomatoes BROUL OF 2 Orato : Boiled Salt Mackerel 
: ae : > 2 ; b J ”? 
Se Cabbage Salad Bean Souffl¢ Boiled Onions Potatoes 66 It th Pr s 
SUPPER Cheese Crackers Asparagus ; { ; Escalloped Tomatoes $ e ocess 
Cold Sliced Mock Fish Coffee Jolly Boys, Sugar Cheese Soufflé Crackers | = on . a 
Corn Bread neo Coffee Snider Tomato Catsup, Snider 
Stewed Fruit Cold Slaw | SuPPER ss te Chili Sauce, Snider Pork & 
= ——-——— = Strawberry Shortcake, Cream Potato Croquettes, Cream Sauce SUPPER 8 ) 
—— ta Hot Brown Bread Sitndiihies Wiebitake Cee Beans and all other Snider Prod- 
SATURDAY = Fruit Cocoa incl ee elas ‘ts comply with all Pure Food 
BREAKFAST SATURDAY eS EET SSL STE $= ucts f ld 4 
Fruit BREAKFAST SATURDAY BREAKFAST Laws of the world. 
Oatmeal, Milk Fruit iced Fruit | om canal 
Beauregard Eggs Coffee Sieiaak: Milk Bessa 09 . Oatmeal, Milk — | . I he 
Shirred Eggs Bread Coffee : varina, ~é : “£gs olls ee ioe 
DINNER meena cB ESS psig a Scrambled Eggs : Rye Gems Coffee | ie A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Cream of Tomato Soup DINNER Coffee : | Neremenniate ‘ 
Stewed Chicken, Dumplings Dried Bean Soup nL DINNER Cincinnati, Ohio. 
. . Potato : Potato and Nut Croquettes, sets, Oatmeal Soup 
Dutch Peach Cake, Cream Cream Sauce Barley Broth Barbecued Ham Corn Bread 
Cabbage a la Flamande Stew of Mutton in Potato Casserole Potatoes Cold Slaw 
SUPPER Peach Tapioca, Cream ; Canned Peas Strawberry Tapioca, Cream 
Cold Thin Ham, Fruit Pudding, Orange Sauce Cotfee 
Mayonnaise of Cabbage SUPPER : 2 . : 
_Rye Gems : Baked Macaroni __ Corn Pone SUPPER SUPPER 
Canned Fruit Ginger Snaps Stewed Fruit aS Ginger Cookies Cottage Cheese Johnnycake Stewed Spaghetti Rye Gems 
Tea Tea Fresh Fruit Fruit 




















The Bungalow From $500 to $2000 


By Helen Lukens Gaut 








This is the $500 
Bungalow 


HILE the bunga- 
low shown above 
contains but three rooms 
it is large enough for two 
persons, and almost any 
young married couple 
could afford to build it. 
The flower box under the 
erp of windows gives 
‘lived-in’’ look to the 
etek place. 








The Bungalow Which 
Cost $800 


BOVE on the right is 
an admirable exam- 
ple of economy in bunga- 
low building. The large 
porch across the front of 
the house makes a nice 
outdoor living-room, and 
inside there are four 
pleasant rooms and a 
bath. Designed by H. 
F. Watson. 


























Here is a Bungalow 
for $1200 


IVE bright rooms 

and a bath are found 
in the restful-looking 
bungalow above which is 
built entirely of shingles 
and stained a warm 
brown. In this case the 
porch is included in the 
dimensions of the house 
itself. Designed by Mrs. 
Edwin C. Mason. 


Cost but $1800 Built 
of Shingles 


N THE right above 

is a picturesque 
bungalow, with five large 
rooms and a bath, as well 
as large halls and closets 
and an outdoor sleeping- 
porch. The numerous 
casement windows are a 
good feature of the house. 
Designed by B. Marshall 
Wotkyns. 








$600 Built This 
Little Home 


N THE simple con- 

struction of the cottage 
of four rooms shown 
above there is a sugges- 
tion for the camp builder 
who likes a weather- 
proof shelter for his sum- 
mer outing. Unplaned 
boards placed upright 
with battened seams form 
the outside walls. 








A Bungalow Costing 
but $1000 


HE attractive bunga- 

low on the left is 
worthy of notice because 
of its window treatment 
and the well-placed 
entrance porch, the gable 
making a happy break in 
thelongroof line. Inside 
are four rooms and a 
bath. Designed by Mrs. 
B. G. Doane. 






































This One was Built 
for $1500 


OR the money in- 

vested no one could 
ask for more charm than 
is shown in the picture 
of the bungalow above, 
with its clean white trim 
and brownwalls. Itcon- 
tains five rooms anda 
bath. The bay-window 
provides a pleasant out- 
look for the living-room. 


A Pretty Bungalow 
for $2000 


HE last bu ngaJlow on 
‘o > page is in reality 
what it looks to be 
substantially built and in 
harmony with its sur- 
roundings. Inside there 
are six rooms and a bath. 
A portion of the front 
porch is uncovered, 
which makes a most de- 
lightful sun porch. 
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Princess 3 Bar 


One of the smartest La France 
models for 1910. A shoe sure 


to please the fastidious women 


of America. 


Black suede is very popular this 
season. No shoe is more dressy. 


Note the grace and beauty of the lines 
—thethree bars, which add style to the 
shoe, yet prevent slipping at the heel. 
Other La France styles for every oc- 
casion—for every taste. Correct for 
carriage, calling or street wear. 


We want to send you our free style 
book for 1910. Send for it today. 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & COMPANY 
362 Washington Street Lynn, Mass. 


Correspondence solicited from the trade 
wherever La France are not on sale, 














I Was in the 
Refrigerator 
Business When 

Lincoln Was 


Presider 


And here is the perfect result of my forty year 
planning and experimenting - 


THE LEONARD 
CLEANABLE REFRIGERATOR 


So far as I know—and I have known refrigerators ¢ 
my life—abetteronecouldnotbemade. I’ltellyouwlh: 
First, it is absolutely sanitary. J.ined with genuir 
porcelain enamel— pure white; indestructible 
easily kept fresh and clean as your china dishes. 
Second, for its economy. Because of a special pol 
felt insulation, it saves half on your ice bills. The 
a constant circulation of dry, cool air makes yo 
food keep longer. 

Third, it is an absolutely 
perfect water cooler. 

Outside, ‘the Leonard 
Cleanable is as benutifully 
finished as your piano. 


Free Book for Housekeepers 


All about refrigerators, the care 
of foods, and other household in 
formation. It means many adollar 
saved on expenses. Write for cata- 
log and free sample of porcelain 

z 

















Leonard ( S, V ‘ 
I'll ship you one direct from the No. 4 Leonard Cleanab 
factory. Your money refunded it Refrigerator. Size 33x 21 
it is not just as I say. 46 inches hig} 

No matter what kind of retriger real ey elain enan 
ator you use, you need my book $33.00, freight paid as far 


C. H. LEONARD, Pres Mis sissippi and Ohio Riven 


° P With Leo d Po el 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. wis. hd pg ans or Fi 


102 Clyde Park Av., Grand Rapids, Mich. other styles and prices 

















| Shingled Houses 


are distinctly American. Shingles are w armer 
pte ey im Ae miner) than tiles, slate or clap- 
boards, and more picturesque; and they admit 


of far more varied and artistic coloring than 
| any other finish. 
| 
| 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


color them in soft, beautiful and transparent 


tones, and thoroughly preserve them against 
| decay or insects. 
| Samples on wood, and full information sent free on re t 
| 
| SA \MUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Mfrs., 2 Civer St., Boston, ‘on 
| Agents at all Central Points 
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WITH COLLEGE GIF 


How They Amuse Themselves With Sports, Theatricals ah Pageants 


AeA AD ALL 


PHOTOGRAPH BY KATHARINE M'CLELLAN 


An Exciting Moment in a Tennis Tournament at Smith Colleg, This Tournam 





Wellesley Girls Love to Give Outdoor Plays, and the College Campus Affords Many Beautiful Backgrounds 





GIRLS AT PLAY 


} 
f 


and Pageants in the Gymnasium and on the Campus 





PHOTOGRAPH BY W. W. COWLES 


A Group of Seniors at Wells College in ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ 


A-\ 
j if Mes ‘ Mawr Girls 


Pageant Given by Students in the Western College for Women 
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Sealy 


The Real Cotton Mattress 








There are three reasons why the SEALY is 
the most comfortable mattress made. 

First: It is made without tufts or tying. 

Second : It is made without layers, bunches 
or sections of any sort. 

Third: It is made of pure white, genuine 
cotton. 

In this advertisement we 
‘reason /hird.”’ 

Pure, long fibre cotton is naturally springy, 
does not become soggy, and is clean. 

But there is an adulterant—a cheap substi- 
tute for cotton, that is used in many supposedly 
cotton mattresses. As the price of real cotton 
has gone up the use of this substitute has 
naturally incre ase -d. The name of this mate- 
tial is ‘‘linters.’’ Linters is the short, fuzzy 
scraping of the cotton seeds. It is dirty, dusty 
and soggv, but cheap—costing a fraction of 
what good cotton costs. 

On the cotton exchanges it is not regarded as 
cotton of even the lowest grade. It is not listed 
or quoted as cotton, being bought and sold 
simply as linters. Linters makes a heavy, 
soggy, unsanitary bed that bears no compari- 
son to the pure white, clean, springy SEALY. 

The SEALY way of making a mattress 
allows the natural resiliency of the long curly 
cotton fibres tohave full play. Other processes 
‘felt’? and roll the cotton into layers before it 
is put into the tick—then tie the layers down 
and together by tufting. 

The SEALY is made of one giant ‘‘ bat’ of 
cotton, air-blown into the correct size and 
shape for the mattress. The tick is simply a 

casing and does not confine the filling or retard 
its natural springiness. The whole story is too 
long for this space—send for our book 


“The Real Difference 


in Mattresses” 


This book gives new information on an old subject. 
It is a book of revelations to those who have not known 
the true inwardness of mattresses. It is a protection 
to the mattress buyer and user. This book will insure 
your getting full value in buying a mattress—which 
you cannot be sure of without it. 

Sent free. Write for it to-day. 


SEALY MATTRESS CO., Dallas, Texas 


want to dwell on 











RROW 
COLLAR 
for WOMEN 


These very comfortable and stylish Eton 
collars are made on lines sure to appeal to 
the woman who seeks the becoming and 
artistic in dress. “Two widths: 

Betsy Ross No. 1, 2-inch front, 234-inch back 
Betsy Ross No. 2, 25é-inch front, 33¢-inch back 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & COMPANY, Troy, N. Y. 


Dessert Book 


Fre e€ 


What shall we have for 
dessert or salad ?—is an- 
swered over a hundred times in the new illus- 
trated Knox dessert book. Also many recipes 
for candies better than “fudge” or ‘ Divinity.’ 
For the name and address of your grocer we 
will send you the book free. If he doesn’ t sell 
Knox Gelatine, we will send a full pint sample 
for 2c. in stamps and his name, or for 15c. a 
two quart package. 


| KNOX 3,2!" GELATINE 











| 
| 
213 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. | | 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: To Make Money 









































Qe 5) Plans plans, and yet more 


plans afoot in our Club! 


‘ My head is fairly buzzing 
with them. There are the 

1p pen own plans for benefiting 

ia its members—but I must not 


|i too much about them, for 
el : 


all of them are not yet ready 
Then there are the plans of the 
individual members for benefiting themselves 


to announce. 


through the Club. It is a delight to have these 
brought to me, and I want every girl who reads 
this column, even though she may not be a mem- 
ber of the Girls’ Club, to realize that I am just 
as eager to listen to her plans and desires for earn- 
ing money, or to devise a ready-made plan for 
her if she lacks one, as though she were the 
oldest and most valued of our members. 

Let me talk a little of the Club’s own plans 
before any others, for they concern so many 
thousands. First, the definite salaries which 
have been paid to members all winter: ‘‘Will 
they continue?” many eager correspondents are 
inquiring. ‘‘Will my opportunities for money- 
earning be more restricted after May 31 than 
before?” The present plan of paying salaries 
does, indeed, expire with May 31; but, seeing 
that I am not privileged to announce the sum- 
mer plans until June 1, I shall answer, Yankee 
like, with another question: Do you suppose 
this Club would have lived for so many years, 
progressed so far, attained such fame and 
gathered so many enthusiastic members if its 
‘fone idea” had been that of restricting oppor- 
tunities of money-earning ? Within a few weeks 
the plans for the summer salaries will be sent to 
every girl who belongs to the Club; while every 
girl who would like to receive the same informa 
tion, even if she does not belong to the Club, 
need only drop me a line requesting it. 


Some Bees in Girls’ Club Bonnets 


UT now for our members’ own plans for 

enjoying the present spring and the coming 
summer. Whatever the shape of the headgear 
of a Girls’ Club girl in this season of — 
ous millinery there’s some sort of bee inside 
judging from the letters I get. Stylish new 
clothes—spring housecleanings and_ refurnish- 
ings—weddings— vacation trips—graduation ex- 
penses now, or plans for entering college next 
year—goodness, what delightful projects the 
Club is asked to help along! One girl, instead 
of a letter, sent me the beautiful photograph, 
wich I reproduce above for every one to see, 
of her tea-table in the home parlor. On the back 
of the picture was a line saying that the money 
earned through the Club paid for the table, the 
dainty china ‘‘fixings,’’ and even the cloth. 


** Dear Manager: 

“You have written so many kind and personal 
letters recently that I must try to thank you for 
them. Yes, I do know what the Club can do for its 
members. You pay a better salary for the time 
expended than does any business firm in the 
country. I have never earned one of the largest 
salaries, but only because Baby and Mother and 
housekeeping require so many moments of my time. 

‘However, lam becoming happy in planning for 
my son, and a few months hence I am going to tell 
you of my plans for the investment of the money I 
pigs abe through my work for the Club. It is for 

‘home’ fund for Baby, and I am going to owna 
Segue again, and this is my way of getting the money. 
I am anxious to get thirty acres, for I believe a boy 
needs plenty to do so as to keep happy and pure. 
Thus, although my child is but a year old, I am 
planning ahead for his sake, and once more the 
Club shall be my help. If it accomplishes nothing 
more than this it would be worthy a place in my 
heart. AN ILLINOIS MOTHER.” 

‘*The college bee” is very active just now 
in the heads of ambitious and thoughtful girls. 
“ Dear Girls’ Club: 

“Several years ago I worked for you, and I want 
to take it up again to help out with my second 
semester of college. I want to go in for it just as 
hard as time will allow. This is my Sophomore 
year, and it seems as though I would do anything 
rather than give up the studies and good times of my 
college life. AN IlowA MEMBER.” 

The most pleasant feature of our Club is the 
cordial, confident way in which any girl who has 
once been paid for doing its work turns to it in 
her next hour of need. Some of the plans circle 
around the summer vacation season—just think, 
it is almost upon us! 


“T wish to thank you for the crisp dollar-bill 
received a few days ago. Iam sorry I cannot devote 
more time to this work. I am office nurse in the 
employ of a busy physician and also do some 
private nursing. I am planning a nice long trip 
during my vacation, and took advantage of your 
generous offer to add a few more dollars to the fund. 

““A MARYLAND MEMBER.” 

I know there are plenty of other girlish plans 
—dreams—hopes— inside and outside the Club, 
which, as one girl wrote, ‘‘are very good plans, 
only it takes money to carry them out.” ‘There 
is still time—but there is not too much time—in 
which to earn the money. The Girls’ Club can 
point out the way. Address: 

THE MANAGER OF THE GirRLs’ CLUB 
Tue Lapies’ Home JouRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


| \ \ and books are gone 
\ SQ \\ HENRY FIELD SEED CO. 


|| and wash dresses by dyeing. Send 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1910 


Write for Our 
Free Book on Home 


Refrigeration 


This book tells how to select the home Refrigerator—how to know the poor from the 
good—how to keep down ice bills. It also tells how some Refrigerators harbor germs— 
how to keep a Refrigerator sanitary and sweet—lots of things you should know before 


buying ANY Refrigerator. 
made in one piece from unbreakable SOLID 
PORCELAIN aan inch thick and highly 
glazed, withevery corner rounded. Nocracks 
or crevices anywhere. The ‘Monroe’”’ is 
as easy to keep clean as a china bowl. 


h° Monroe 


Most other refrigerators have cracks and 
corners which cannot be cleaned. Here par- 
ticles of food collect and breed germs by the 
million. These germs get into your food and 
mnake it poison, and the family suffers—from 
notraceable cause. The‘‘Monroe’’can bester- 
ilized and made germlessly clean in an instant 
by simply wiping out witha cloth wrung from 
hot water. It’s like ‘‘washing dishes,” for the 
“Monroe” isreallyathick por celain dish inside. 


acetone | 
NOTE CAREFULLY *% Selid Poretain 


Monroe is so costly 
to manufacture that but few could afford it if sold through 
dealers. So we sell direct and give our customers the dealers’ 

















reach of the’ MANY, at a price they can afford. 


Sent Anywhere on Trial 


We will send the Monroe to any responsible person any- 
where to use until convinced No obligation to keep it 
unless you wish to, The Monroe must sell itself to you on 
its merits 














50 per cent commission. This puts the Monroe within the The 


It tells all about the “Monroe,” the refrigerator with inner walls 


Always sold DIRECT 
and at FACTORY PRICES, 
Cash or Monthly Payments 


The high death rate among children in the 
summer months could be greatly reduced if the 
Monroe Refrigerator was used in every home. 
**Monroe’’ is installed in the best flats and apartments, occupied 
by people who CARE—and is found today in a large majority of the 
VERY BEST homes in the United States. The largest and best Hospitals 
use it exclusively. The health of the whole family is safeguarded by the 
use of a Monroe Refrigerator. 

When you have carefully read the book and know all about Home 
Refrigeration, you will know WHY and will realize how important it is 
to select carefully. Please write for the book today. (4) 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station O, Cincinnati, Ohio 





G peers thousand trained 
nurses use Kingsford’s. For 
Custards, Blanc Mange, Char- 
lotte Russe and the little dainties 
an invalid needs they say that 
nothing can take the place of 


Kingsford’s 
Corn Starch 


@ On the home table there is 
always a 
light, 


welcome for these 
digestible desserts. How 


to make them told in our remark- 

able littke Cook Book A, over 160 

== recipes. It is free, send for it today. 

fi T. Kingsford & Son, Oswego, N. Y. 


NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 
















7 GLADIOLUS ® | 
BULBLETS 


200 for 25c 


Do you love flowers? I do and I 
want everyone to have plenty. My 
special hobby is the Gladiolus, and 
I have one of the finest collections 
in the world. I have nearly 1,000 
varieties, many of them 6 inc hes 
across— every color of the rain- 
bow—will grow anywhere. 


JUST FOR A STARTER 
Send me 25c and I will mail you 200 
bulblets of my finest varieties (1,000 for 
$1.00) postpaid, with full cultural in- 
structions. Some will bloom this year, 
and all will make large bulbs which will 
bloom and multiply next year.—Large 
bulbs ready to bloom, 30c. perdoz. Rare 
varieties more. 

Field’s Seed Book Free 
I wrote it myself—20 years’ experience in 
it—just what you want to know about 
flowers, farm and garden seeds, Tells 
how I test and guarantee them to make 
good, Write today before the bulbs 











Box110 Shenandoah, Iowa 4 
ile 











If you have a wedding gift to select, 
if you want it to be distinctive, if you would have it 
cherished for its character—you need our illustrated 

a 


catalogue of Sterling Silver Tableware, Toiletware and 
Gift Things. Write us a postal nowW and get this catalogue 
free. It shows the very latest things we are now selling in 
our New York and Chicago stores at $1 to $500—a variety 
and character of stock not shown in any other cata- 
logue and not obtainable in stores outside of these 
cities. If you havea gift to select, or would like to havea 
better appointed table in your home, write NOW for thi 
exceptional catalogue. Address the nearest store. 


LEBOLT & COMPANY 


New York Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware. 
Cor. Fifth Ave. & 23d St. 





Chicago 
Cor. State & Monroe Sts 








We change the color 


of linen suits, cotton garments 


the garments just as they are, 
with sample of the color to match. 
On orders of $5 or over we 
pay expressage both ways. 
Write for Booklet 
A. F. BORNOT BRO. CO. 


French Scourers and Dyers of Quality 
1535 Chestnut Street Broad and Tasker Streets 
1714 N. Broad Street 12th and Walnut Streets 
17th Street and Fairmount Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 
Wilmington, Del. Washington, D.C. 











— Reliable Cut Glass — 


If you purchase Cut Glass that has had for over 
twenty-five years a reputation for its exquisite 
designs and beautiful limpid colors you would feel 
that your investment was a safe one. The name 


Clark 


(the arrow points it out 
on Cut Glass guaran- 
tees this. Among the 
extensive ‘‘ Clark” de- 
signs the new ‘‘Rose”™’ 
pattern is of excep- 
tional beauty. 

If not at your dealer’s 


send for booklet. 
T. B. CLARK & CO., Inc., 
Honesdale, Pa. 


























NOT in any MILK TRUST 


Original and Genuine 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK 


Rich milk and malted grain extract in powder 
| A quick lunch 
| 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


Others are Imitations —Ask for Horlick’s — Everywhere 
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A Sixteen-Hour Meal 


in a Minute 


That’s one thing it means—in a hundred emergencies— 
to have a supply of Van Camp’s on the shelf. 


However one feels about home-baked beans, this much 
is invariably true: One must begin today on the dish to be 
served tomorrow. For the soaking, boiling and baking require 
about 16 hours. 


One must keep a hot fire for four hours and a half, and 
that isn’t pleasant in summer. 


And the beans won’t keep fresh very long. They can’t be 
saved to be served when one wants a meal in a hurry. 





Are home-baked beans so extra good that they outweigh 
all this trouble ? 









They can be served cold in a minute, or 
hot in ten minutes, without any labor at all. 
And one can keep a dozen meals on hand 
all the time, ready for any emergency. 


Yan(@mp's 


WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


The National Dish 


Displacing Meat 


Please serve them sometime at the same meal with Van 
Camp’s, and let your people decide about that. 

Van Camp’s are nut-like, mealy and whole. They are 
never crisped, never mushy or broken. 

Van Camp’s have the tomato sauce baked in —a sauce of 
superlative zest. And Van Camp’s digest. ‘They don’t fer- 
ment and form gas, as home-baked beans usually do. 

These differences are due to terrific heat—to the use of 
steam ovens —to facilities which homes don’t have. You 
should know what those differences mean. 


Then think of the luxury of having meals 
always ready —meals that keep fresh till you 
want them —as fresh as though the beans 
came direct from the oven. 
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The consumption of beans in general 
has trebled in the past five years. Last 
year millions of bushels were imported 
from Germany to help supply the de- 


That is because beans are more nutri- 
tious than meat, and they cost but a 
third as much. 
Van Camp’s — beans that all people 
like — helps immensely in solving the 
food problem. 





To serve beans like 





The advent of the steam oven has done much to alter the 
old-time idea of baked beans. It has changed a heavy food — 
a once-a-week food — into an inviting daily dish. 

But we go farther than that. We buy only the choicest 
Michigan beans, and we pick out from them only the 
whitest and plumpest. ‘They cost us four times what some 
beans would cost. 


We use in our sauce whole, vine-ripened tomatoes, so the 


sauce gives a sparkling zest. That costs us five times what 
some tomato sauce costs. 

We believe that it pays both you and us to have beans as 
good as they can be. People will eat them oftener than com- 
monplace beans, and that means a saving on meat bills. 

There are no other beans like Van Camp’s. If you 
want beans at their best it is necessary to insist that you get 
this brand. 


Three sixes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company 


Peter Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Get Our New Book 
of Plans 


““Low Cost Modern Homes’”’ 


For 25c in silver and 10c 
for postage. 


ONTAINS over one hundred new de- 

{ signs of practical homes, from $1,500 to 

$3,000, giving floor plans, exterior views, 

cost of each house and price of plans. This 

book sells regularly for $1, but you can get it 
for 25c and 10c postage. 

We will save you two-thirds of the usual 

architect’s fee and guarantee satisfaction. 





We have planned over 6,000 homes through- 
out the world, and in every case saved money 
for our customers. 
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Blue-print om of this house, complete, 
for only $10. 


— SLCND FoR 


‘*Palatial Modern Homes”’ 


Contains double houses, flats and large dwell- 
ings, from $3,500 to $20,000. Sent for 25¢ 
and 12c¢ postage. 


‘6 ” 
Cottages and Bungalows 
This book has 68 designs of small houses cost- 
ing $300 to $9,000, and will be mailed to any 
address for 25e and Se postage. 
66 ° . 9 
California Bungalows 


Contains 60 first-class bungalows, from $500 up. 
The best book of its kind published. Price, 


25c and Sc postage. 


Our Monthly Magazine, $1.00 


Send us $1.00 for a year’s subscription to ‘‘ Art 
in Architecture,” a monthly magazine devoted 
to the home. 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SON 


Architects 
159 Murray Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Bungalows and American Homes | 





Design No.2, Built in California and Ilowa—Cost $2800 
Our handsome 112 page, 8x11 book of Bungalows 
Mission, Colonial, English Timbered and Concrete 
houses for 1910 shows interiors, exteriors, and floor 
plans and actual cost to build, ranging from $1,000.00 
to $10,000.00. These designs are photos of 

structures we have built throughout the country 

not. theoretical pen pictures, Special specifications 
and details of construction made to suit any climate. 
Price of book $1.00 prepaid. Sample leaves free. 


Brown Bros., Architects, 911 Security Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, lowa 








You must have our cata- 
logue if you want the 
latest designs in Furni- 
ture. We ship direct , 
from factory to 25% 
you. Saving you 
You take no risk in buying Grace 
furniture as we guarantee every 
piece we send out. We prepay 
freight east of the Mississippi and 
north of the ‘Tennessee line and 
allowafreightdiscountto points be- 
yond, Our beautiful new catalogue 
contains the most complete and 
attractive lines of household furni- J 
tureonthe market. Sendforit today. Desk Bary ry my) 
handsome, Colonial 
desk, massive in design and 
beautifulin finish. Itwillbe 
= gg ament to your home. 
k, $21.75; B.E. or 
$23" 15; Maho 
$24. 25; Walnut, $24.60 50. 


This desk at retail would cost you at least 2 % over the z above prices 














Grace Furniture Co., Dept. 8, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“KEITH’S” 








A Big $1 Offer— 





for six months 
ind a copy of 
my new hook, 
100 PLANS 
Bungalows 
Cottages 
$400. to $3000. 
Keith's month- 
ly magazine is 
‘ the recognized 
——_—— er authority on plan- 
No. 37 2000. One of the 100. ning and Deco- 
rating Homes. §1.50 year News-stands 15c copy. Each 
80-page issue gives 8 to 12 modern house plans. 








_ My other books for home-builders are: 
100 designs for Attractive Homes, $2,000 to $4,000 . . $1.00 
100 designs for higher priced homes, up to $10,000 . . 1.00 


162-page book — Practical House Decoration - 1,00 
182 Beautiful Interior Views of Halls, Living Rooms, etc. 1.00 
Any one of these | pnd ene =e Keith's "one year. . 2.00 
All 5 of these books and ‘‘ Keith's’’ one year . . 4.00 





M. L. KEITH, 588 | Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn, ou 
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WHERE “SUNSHINE” 


FOLK WILL MEET 
By Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden 


President-General of the International Sunshine Society 


Creo tr Twelfth Annual Con- 
Or vention of the International 


Sunshine Society will be held 
the ninetcenth, twentieth and 
twenty-first of this month— 
Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day—in New Haven, Con- 

—— necticut. Mrs. Lucy Andrews, 
State Preside nt, will be assisted in caring for the 
guests by the New Haven Branch as an Execu- 
tive Board, aided on committees by all the 
branches of the State, which are about eighty- 
five in number. The meeting will be held in the 
Foy Auditorium, 

Mrs. Lucy Andrews’s address is 16 Rosette 
Street, New Haven, Connecticut. Write to her 
for particulars. She will turn your letter over to 
the proper committee for an answer. 

Of course there will be an annual bazar to 
help the work along. Every Sunshiner who can 
helps in this by contributing one article. The 
Beatrice Mansfield Sunshine Branch, of New 
London, Connecticut, has charge of the bazar. 
Send contributions for the bazar to Mrs. 
Cynthia M. Fuller, 259 Williams Street, New 
London (not New Haven; they will be sent 
there later), Connecticut. She will acknowledge 
your gift and see that it is placed on its right 
table at the Convention. 














One Way to Join the Sunshine Society 


F YOU are not a member and would like to 

join Sunshine here is an opportunity. Send 
your gift to Mrs. Fuller, and then send a line to 
me here at Headquarters telling what you have 
done, and I will forward you your German silver 
badge and your membership card, for the gift 
makes you a member of THE LADIES’ HOME 
abt One Kindness Club, of which I have the 
10onor of being President. There are more than 
two thousand members enrolled. 

I am devoting most of this column to the 
Convention, because there have been so many 
letters asking questions relative to it that I 
realize you will all be interested in the replies. 
For example, one asks: ‘‘How many delegates 
may our branch send? Four of us want to go, 
and how shall we manage?” Now the first 
thing I want to impress upon your minds is that 
every Sunshine member interested in the work 
and every Sunshine friend interested in the work 
are welcome at the Annual Conventions of the 
International Sunshine Society, no matter 
where or when they are held. Ifa whole branch 
can attend the Annual so much the better, and 
if a whole branch can get each member to bring 
a friend that is better still. But as to the dele- 
gates who vote for that branch, in order to 
facilitate matters and make the Executive meet- 
ings thoroughly businesslike, each branch is 
entitled to two delegates. One of these delegates 
is always supposed to be the President or her 
alternate. At busincss sessions these delegates 
vote for the branch by which they are sent. 


Pay the Delegates’ Expenses 
pede HR thing which I want to impress upon 


the minds of our workers is that the expenses 
of these delegates ought to be paid by the branch 
that sends them—that is, if 1t can possibly be 
done. These delegates should be selected by 
vote. Each year bear in mind that you should 
hold some kind of an entertainment to gather 
funds especially for this purpose. It isn’t at all 
fair always to send a delegate who can afford to 
pay her way. It isn’t always the one who can 
afford to pay her expenses who can best repre- 
sent your work either. 

One President said to me: ‘‘We don’t believe 
in paying out money to send our delegates to 
the Annual when there is so much need of money 
at home.” I don’t advocate taking from your 
local funds for benevolent work to pay railroad 
fares. But do give special entertainments or 
do some special work, announcing to the public 
that the funds raised by these entertainments 
are to be used in sending your representative to 
the Annual Convention. It is necessary for your 
advancement that you know what the other 
branches are doing, and there is nothing that 
will fill the heart of your President with courage 
like a trip away from home to meet other 
Presidents engi wed in the same philanthropic 
work that she is. 


Keep in Touch With the Work 


S I WRITE I am thinking of a branch that 
never sends delegates to any of our meetings. 
This branch is doing its own work in its own 
neighborhood, yet it is handicapped eve ry day 
because of lack of knowledge of the work in the 
surrounding country. I felt like weeping bitter 
tears when last week I learned that these mem- 
bers had spent many dollars in buying flannelette 
to make up into baby clothes, and they had been 
working all winter to raise money enough to 
purchase a first-class sewing-machine. I remem- 
bered the brand-new sewing-machine which had 
been sent us by its manufacturers to be placed 
where it could do the most work for Sunshine 
How gladly I would have passed it on if the 
ladies had not been so out of touch that none of 
us knew what they were doing or trying to do. 
This branch is near enough for the President 
to come in to Headquarters now and then and 
spend the day in the work. When a branch is so 
far distant that it cannot do this then the workers 
should see to it that their President or some 
representative gets to the Annual Conventions. 
We will have a joyous time at this Twelfth 
Annual Convention, so come and join us. 
Every Neighborhood Circle, of course, will be on 
hand. This is their first convention and we are 
going togive them special attention. If you have 
not received your notice from Headquarters it 
has been an oversight. Send immediately for 
the annual report blanks, etc., or you won’t be 
include di in this year’s report. 


NOTE— In addressing Mrs, ‘iis at t 96 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, regarding Sunshine matters will our 
readers kindly bear in mind that invariably a stamp should 
be inclosed for a reply? Otherwise, Mrs. Alden has to 
answer correspondents at the expense of her work, 
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Keeps up a constant, active circu- 
lation of pure, dry, cold air through 
all parts of the provision chamber. 


Forces all impurities, odors, and 
moisture into the ice chamber, where 
they are condensed on the ice and 
carried off through the drain pipe. 


The air, purified and cooled anew, 
starts on its journey again, cooling 
and purifying, purifying and cooling. 

That’s why milk, butter, fruit and 
vegetables may be kept in the same 
provision chamber without contam- 
ination or taint. 

That’s why the leading railways 
have adopted the Seeger Dry Air 
Siphon System of Refrigeration for 
use in their buffet and dining cars and 
in their big across-the-country ship- 
ments of fruits, vegetables and meats. 











Don’t lose sight of that fact for a moment. 
The Seeger is the only Refrigerator using the Patented Dry 
_Air Siphon System, which renders stagnant air impossible. 


Smooth and indestructible, snowy 
white enamel lining. Beautiful red 
oak case. 

Study refrigerators from the hygi- 
enic standpoint and you will surely 


buy a SEEGER. 


SOLD BY DEALERS. If some 
reliable dealer in your city cannot sell 
youa Seeger Air Siphon Refrigerator, 
write us for booklet which explains 
the Siphon System; give the name 
of your dealer and we will make 
arrangements to deliver the refriger- 
ator you need. 


GUARANTEE: SEEGER AIR 
SIPHON REFRIGERATORS 
ARE SOLD under an iron clad 
guarantee, that, if not satisfactory, 
you can exchange or have your 
money refunded. 


| Seeger Refrigerator Company 


327 to 343 East Seventh Street 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
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| It’s the Little 
Things of Life 


That go to make up the big 
things — 


Health, Wealth, 


Success, Happiness. 


For a start, quit coffee and 





| try a steaming cup of well. 
boiled 


POSTUM 


“There’s a Reason” 








Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., 
LL Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Do You Know What Our Knock- 
own Furniture is? 
That it is easy to put together? That it is 
shipped in sections—direct from the fa 
tory to you? That it is made of Solid Oak ? 
That it saves you over half? 
Why? Because 
} Youdonotpay exorbitant freight charges; 
i Youdonot payexpensive crating charges; 
i Youdonot pay high finishing cost; 
Youdonot pay jobber’s profit; 
You donot pay dealer's profit; 
You pay but one profit only —our profit 
In fact, do you know that retail furniture 
dealers purchase our furniture—set it up 
and sell it to you at a handsome profit? 











Send today — not tomorrow — for our 
Catalog No. 10 it’s free 

As you eri J 
receive 
it, with 
cushions t 
made, in the 
ready todropin place. grooves provided. 

Davenport No. 6— Height 35 ins. 
Depth 30 ins.—Length 88 ins. —Legs 3 ins. 
square. Ordinary retail price, $50.00. 


Our Price, $19.25 


Can be assembled byany woman. Noskill 
required; the only tool necessary is ascre 
driver, and the holes are bored. Fa 
piece can go together but one way,and that 
is the right way. 

OUR GUARANTEE. You take no 
risk—We absolutely guarantee that y« 
will be satisfied with everything you 
purchase of us, or your money wi!! 
be instantly refunded --Can 
make it stronger? 

Brooks Manufacturing Company 
1505 Ship St., Saginaw 
Established 1901. Mich.,U.8.A 
Ortyinators of the Knock-Down 











System of Home Furnishing 
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Buy 
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Pequot Sheets and 
Pillow Cases stand the test 
of washing, scrubbing and boil- 
ing. They never turn yellow. 
They are the delight of every housekeeper 
who uses them, because their great durability 
appeals to the sense of economy, and their 
permanent snowy whiteness satisfies the desire 
for spotless cleanliness. 





Far superior to the ordinary kind, yet but slightly 
higher in cost. Buy them made-up or in the piece at 
department and dry goods stores. 


| Made by Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 


Send for interesting illustrated 
booklet on Sheeting. 


Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston and New York PUL CASES 








BEWARE ——— 


Benzine, Naphtha and Gasoline 
ignite and explode without 
direct contact with fire. They 
are more dangerous than 
gunpowder or dynamite 


an 


Cannot 
bu al 
explode 

~ 

v 


Cleans all materials 
Without injury to fabric or color 
15c., 25c., 50c., $1.00, Drug and Department Stores 


If your dealer can’t supply you write 
Carbona Co., Newark, N. J. 


For Safety Sake—demand 

















ORNAMENTAL FENCE. 
25 Designs, All Steel. 
Handsome, cheapertha 
wood, more durable. Specia 
prices to churches and ceme 
teries. Don’t buy a fence unt 
you get our free catalog. 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO 
408 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 
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Learn How to Put a Lasting 


Finish on 


We have spent forty years in solving the 


problems of floor finishing. 


us thousands of dollars to develop a finish 
that will keep its beauty unmarred by 
We have the perfect 
finish in Elastica Floor Finish. Our ex- 
perts have written a book,°* Howto Finish 
> which you should read before 
you buy a finish. Write to us, and we 
will send it to you free and post-paid. 


the hardest use. 


3 
Floors, 


There’s a Vast Difference 
in Floor Finishes 


It means economy — it means satisfaction 
—it means a beautiful, lasting finish on your 
floors, to know the difference before you buy. 

Common varnishes are brittle, and soon 
show unsightly scratches. 

Elastica Floor Finish is so tough that 
nothing mars it. Heels, scraping chairs, 
castors, leave no marks. 








Common varnishes turn white under water. 

Elastica Floor Finish never does. It is 
water proof. 

Common varnishes and wax need constant 
care and refinishing. 

Elastica Floor Finish keeps its original 
lustre. It outlasts any finish ever before 
offered. It saves work and saves expense. 

We cannot overstate the importance of 
knowing the facts about floor finishes. 

Perfectly finished floors are a special source 
of pride. The pleasing effect is brought out 
under your personal direction. You have 
part in If. 

And when the result fulfills your highest 
expectations you rightfully feel ere toa 
share of the credit. 

Take no chance of being disappointed. 
Let our experts give you the benefit of our 
decades of experience. 

Send for our free book today. 





“*Elastica Stands the Rocks’’ 


Elastica Floor Finish 
is made only by the 


It has cost 








Your Floors 





Elastica Floor Finish adds permanent beauty to every room in the home. 


Don’t Be Deceived 








by the Word “Elastic” 


Other floor finishes are called ‘‘elastic.’’ 
And some are branded with names which 
sound like Elastica. 

But they are not like Elastica. They 
will not stand the test which Elastica stands. 
They will not give you as durable floors. 
There are many imitations, designed to make 
you think that they do what Elastica does. 

The genuine Elastica Floor Finish is the 
best floor finish that the world ever knew. 
It is the final result of forty years of experi- 
ence. And there is nothing else like it. 














Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow Label. 


FLOOR FINISH 


You can easily get the genuine, for we will 
ship it direct, express prepaid, if your dealer 
will not supply you. 


Send for Our Book 
and Free Paper Cutter 


Our free book, ‘‘How to Finish Floors,’ 
gives clear directions for the treatment of 
every kind of floor. 

It tells how to bring out the beauty of 
natural wood and to give it a lustre that en- 
dures, even though the floor is constantly used. 

It tells how to protect painted floors with 
Elastica Floor Finish—how to make one 
painting last as long as two that have not 
this protection. 


All others are imitati 








It shows the difference between an 
Elastica finished floor and a floor finished 
with common varnishes, which mar, crack 
and become dull with a month’s use. 

It shows how superior Elastica Floor 
Finish is to slippery wax, which requires 
everlasting attention and accumulates dust 
and grease. 





You need this book if you contemplate 
finishing your floor. It is yours for the 
asking. With it we send you a handsome 
paper cutter and book mark combined— 
made of celluloid, handsomely lithographed 1 in 
ten colors. Tie j Is a great convenience on 
yourlibrary table. Pleaseask for book No. 51. 


For Painted Floors As Well 


Elastica Floor Finish is not merely for 
floors finished in natural wood. It is for 
painted floors, too. It is for oil cloth and 
linoleum — to protect the cloth. 








Elastica Floor Finish gives lustre to paint, 
makes it water-proof and sanitary, multiplies 
its life. It makes old painted floors like new. 

All painted surfaces made for hard usage 
have varnish over the paint. Note carriages, 
automobiles, railroad cars, farm implements. 
They are always varnished to withstand the 
wear. Yet no other painted surface meets 
such wear as comes to a painted floor. To 
varnish such a floor with Elastica Floor 
Kinish makes it enduring. 


Prove Elastica Yourself 
Before It Is Applied 


When you write for the book we will send 
you a sheet of paper covered with two coats 
of Elastica Floor Finish. Stamp on it, twist it; 
you'll find no crack in the Elastica coating. 








Think what durability this means. 
Elastica Floor Finish on your floors 
will never 
receive such MP ods 
‘f 2 > a6 vas anes d 
severe treat- Frnished wih Two Coats bag bss 

- lane nt EA 2 piece o 
ment as this. paper coated 


with Elastica 
Floor Finish 
to make this 


Address Standard 





RepOR FINISH 





Varnish Works 3 N- test yourself. 
Pa 

29 Broadway, 

New York; 2620 v” ' , 


Armour Ave., 
Or Inter- 
national Varnish Co., 


Ltd., Poronto, Canada. 


Ask for Book No. Si. 






Chicago. 


—_— 


Ask Your 


Dealer 
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YOUR FIGURE 


will be Wonderfully Improved if you wear a 


DE BEVOISE 


Figure-Forming BRASSIERE 


instead of a corset-cover. Combines 
in one inexpensive garment— 
—a boned corset-cover, perfectly shaped, 
—a correct and comfortable bust-supporter, 
—a restful back- and shoulder-brace, 
—an effective figure-beautifier. 

Fits snug and smooth, enhancing the ef- 
fect of your corset and gown. 

The DE BEVOISE has patent re-inforced 
armholes where ordinary brassieres wear out first. 

Patent invisible bone-pockets. Darting and 
seaming faultlessly stitched. 

50 styles, to suit every figure. Sizes 32 
to 48 bust. $1.00 up, in white or black. 
Made of fine Batiste, Nainsook, etc., 
daintily trimmed with lace, embroidery, 
insertion and ribbon. 

Sold at the best stores everywhere 

Be sure our label, “DE BEVOISE 
BRASSIERE” (pronounced ‘‘debb-e-voice 
brassy-air”’) is on every garment you buy. 
It guarantees you will be satisfied or have 


your money re funded. Decline substitutes. 
If your dealer will not supply you, we will. 


Style No. 1906, illustrated above, fine 
Batiste, Torchon lace,satin-ribbonrun $1 each 
Our illustrated booklet,‘**The Figure 


Beautiful,’’ will be sent to you free 
on receipt of your dealer’s name. 


Chas. R. De Bevoise Co. **-4,fnis7. Semre 


New Yor! 
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Fasten Your Own Gown 
Throw away all the old 
bothersome fasteners and | 
hooks and eyes. 
we worsis este §=6s YOu can have perfect | 
security — peace of mind—and _ inde- 
pendence of the maid with the new and 


different Prym’ s 


ee ‘ e Li 
SCE IS SPrINg 
Fasteners 
The fastener that really fastens— 











that closes with a snap and opens 
Kn you want it to—but only then. 


*‘See-its-Spring”’ 
Fasteners are used and en- 
dorsed by Redfern and the 
leading dressmakers of 
Europe. They are now for 
sale in this country. One 
trial will convince you. 














Ten cents acard—five 
sizes—silver and black. 
Guaranteed not to rust. 


At the notion counter in dry 
goods and department stores. 


Wm. Prym Co.,Ltd. = 


Sole Agent U.8.A., SPRING 
PAUL BAUMANN, r 
256 Church 8t., Ss 


New York. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 























Genuine Indian 


House Shoes 
(Ypsilanti Moosehide) 













For 
indoors 
or out, the 
most com- 
fortable shoes 
you ever wore 
—the latest in 
hi zh ‘Bra le foot-ease. 
Moos 


ivy yetvery 
( fee uo Wear Genuine Buckskin, $2.25 prepaid 
INDIAN SEWED. Burnt enatintedde »signs—over a score for 
men, women ind children at FACTORY PRICES. Men's (size 

to 10) or Ladies’ (size 244 to 7), $2; Babies’ (size 3 to 8), $1. 
Sabu TODAY, stating s size, or write for folder of 1910 styles. 


YPSILANTI INDIAN SHOE CO., 20 E.Cross St. Ypsilanti, Mich. 




















100 WiYijejeyitej] $5.40 


Announcements Hand Engraved. Including two sets of 
envelopes and Express Paid. 100 Visiting Cards Engraved in Script 


style, 90c. ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., 814 Walnut St., Phila. 
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GOOD MANNERS AND 
GOOD FORM 


By Florence Burton Kingsland 


Who Should End Telephone Conversations 


If Mrs. Smith calls up Mrs. Brown | on the 
te lephone which should be the one to say ‘‘ Good- 
by” to end the conversation ? F.M 


Mrs. Smith, for since it was she who started 
the conversation she should be the one to give 
the signal for it to end. Mrs. Smith’s object 
in wishing to speak to Mrs. Brown might be 
frustrated by an end being put to the conversa- 
tion before she had really finished what she had 
to say. 


A Man and Wife Registering at a Hotel 
How should a man and his wife register at a 
hotel ? BRIDEGROOM. 
The husband should register for both, as 
Mr. and Mrs. John Smith. It is not considered 
good form for a man to sign his own name, add- 
ing ‘‘and wife,’’ as is sometimes done. 
Waiting Until All are Served 


Should a guest begin eating as soon as she is 
served, or should she wait until ever rbody else 
is helped F /ISITOR. 


If a great many are present she usually waits 
for those near her to be served, but if there are 
only a few at table it is in better taste not to 
yet eating until the course has been passed 
to a 


When the Butler Ushers in a Guest 


Should the butler precede or follow a caller 
when ushering her into the drawing-room ? 
Mrs. H. W. 
The butler should lead the way to the draw- 
ing-room., On reaching it he should step aside 
and allow the caller to pass him while he holds 
the portiére or door of the room open 


When to Use Doilies 


On what occasions may doilies be used on a 
bare table in place of the usual tablecloth ? 
INQUIRER. 
A tablecloth is considered indispensable at 
dinner, and is generally used at breakfast, but 
the bare table with doilies is permissible on all 
other occasions. 


Asking the Physician and His Wife to Dine 


I should like to ask our physician to dine, but 
as I have never met his wife I hesitate to invite 
her. Would it be improper to do so? JuLta B. 

Not at all. The fact that you are acquainted 
with the husband makes any attention shown 
his wife altogether permissible and proper. 


When Should a Woman Wear Flowers? 


On what occasions is it in good taste for a 
woman to wear flowers? FLORA. 


Flowers may be worn at all times, provided 
the bunch is not so large as to make the wearer 
conspicuous. 


Taking a Guest Uninvited to an Entertainment 


If I have a friend visiting me and I am asked 
to some entertainment am I privileged to ask 
my guest to go with me? Louisa B. 


This depends altogether on the nature of the 
entertainment. If it can make no difference to 
the hostess how many guests there are, as at a 
reception where the invitations are general, 
you may ask your friend to accompany you, 
and, on introducing her to your hostess, add a 
few words of explanation. In nearly all other 
cases you should wait for a special invitation 
for your guest: this may be given either volun- 
tarily or at your request. Of course it is only 
when the hostess is your very intimate friend 
and your guest is sure to be welcomed that you 
would feel privileged to ask for this invitation; 
or should the entertainment be a dance and 
your guest a man, for at few dances are there 
ever too Many men. 


Answering an Introduction 
What should a girl answer when a man says 
he is glad to have met her? SCHOOLGIRL. 
“*Thank you” is sufficient. 
Always Reply When R.S. V. P. is Used 
Do the Iectters ‘‘R. S. V. P.” necessitate a 
written reply? SALLY. 
Yes; these letters are appended only to 
invitations of a formal character, and all such 


invitations should be answered in the third per- 
son by note. 


The Order of Using Knives and Forks 

When many knives and forks are at one’s 
place how does one know which should be used 
first ? FANNIE. 

This is determined when the cover is laid. 
You should, therefore, use both knives and 
forks in the order in’ which you find them, 
beginning with those farthest from the plate. 


Asking an Escort In 


Should a girl ask her escort to ‘‘Come in” 
when he brings her home from an evening 
party? Eva B. 

If it is so early that the girl knows that her 
parents have not yet retired she should ask her 
escort in, but otherwise she should bid him good- 
night at the door. 


The Seat of Honor in an Automobile 


What is considered the seat of honor in an 
automobile? PHILIP. 

If the host is driving the car the seat of honor 
is next to him, but if a chauffeur is driving a 
seat in the tonneau is regarded as the more 
desirable. 
Which Commences a Correspondence? 

When a man and girl have agreed to corre- 
spond which should be the first to write? 

MILDRED. 

The man should take the initiative in this 
as in most matters between men and women. 

NOTE—Miss Kingsland will answer in The Journal 
any questions of good manners and good form of 


interest to girls. A correspondent wishing an answer by 
mail should inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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It takes a mighty well made oxford to hold its shape 


and proper place on the foot. 


It must fit all over 


or something will slip and rub. 


To make a perfect oxford is an art that the Largest 
Makers of Shoes in the World have mastered in the 


American Lady Shoe. 


In every sense it is the best shoe for the money. 


This American Lady Shoe is a gun metal welt, Gibson tie made on the Argenta last. 


The round smart toe makes the foot look small and chic. 
in your vicinity who sells the American 
If it does not please you 
he will have many other styles, just as smart, to show you. 


Go to the dealer 
Lady Shoe and try on this shoe. 


You should have our new book, Footwear 


Fashions for Spring and Summer. 














For Home Made Garments 


Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills 


-——— A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 


a 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the “ 














just as good”’ and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 
Samples FREE on request 


King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., N. Y. City 




















Improved 


VW LINY Kod ds 


Hose 
Supporter 


| Standard supporter for women. 


The improved Kotoh obe-Uol-fop hbk bi 


/prevents tearing the hose. 


50 cts. to $1.50 


If; your dealércannot “supply you, 


| write us direct, sending his name: 


Arthur Frankenstein & Co., 
‘514-516 Broadway, New York. 











TRY THIS 


Self eoles Iron Free 


Learn what it means to save thousands of 
steps every ironing day—to get away from the 
hot kitchen and iron where you please, independ- 


ent of stoves. Use it in the sewing room for 
pressing —for the fine things you do up for 
yourself. Then if you think you can spare 
it—return it at our expense. The 


Ideal Self Heating Sad Iron 


gives you all the comfort of an electric iron. 
But instead of piling up huge electric light bills it 
cuts down fuel cost to less than one cent a day. 
Think of the money saved in a vear! ‘The Ideal 
Self Heating Sad Iron is safe, we guarantee it — 
strong, built to last a lifetime. It comes in three 
sizes—6-lb. for the household —9-lb. for the 
seamstress — and the 14-lb. tailor’s goose. Write 
today for our free trial offer. Just send your 
name on a postal. This is your chance to learn 
about the greatest convenience and money saver 
you could install in your home. Write today. 


IDEAL SAD IRON MFG. CO., Dept. 10, Cleveland, 0. 
































MENNEN’S 


Borated Talcum 


TOILET POWDER 


Superior to all other powders in soft- 
ness, smoothness and delicacy. Pro- 
tects the skin from wind and sun. 
Prevents chafing and skin 
irritations. The most 
comforting and 
healing of all 
toilet pow- 




















Borated Tal- 
cum Toilet Pow- 
der is as necessary 
for Mother’s baby as for 
Baby’s mother. 

It contains no starch, rice powder or 
otherirritantsfound inordinary toilet 
powders. ealers make a larger 
profit by selling substitutes. Insist 
on Mennen’s. Sample Box for 2c Stamp. 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. | 
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can easily be kept as clean as the 


O U t im operating room of the world’s 
O O greatest surgeon. 
h 0 Hospitals now prefer Old Dutch 
j a Cleanser because it is clean and 
hygienic—absolutely free of 
caustic, acid or alkali. 





Old Dutch 
Cleanser 


will clean, scrub, scour and 
polish everything anywhere 
inyour house. A single trial 
always convinces. ‘ry the 
experiment onyour bath-tub: 


Sprinkle with Old Dutch 


Cleanser and rub the surface 
with a brush or coarse cloth; 
then wash off with clean, 
warm water. 


This keeps the bath clean 
and fresh looking and re- 


moves the discolorations 
which are impossible to re- 
move by any other means. 
Metal tubs are cleaned in 
the same manner. 


The Large Sifter-Can *2fiorgtion 10° 
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PREPARES BY 
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Theve is 
No Other Talcum Powder 
like this. 


[EHNaFINKS 
Feverts Taleum 


To know the satisfying perfume 
of this Talcum, to discover how it 
overcomes perspiration odors, how it 
blends with the skin, and how fine and 











GOOD MANNERS AND 
GOOD FORM 


By Florence Burton Kingsland 


Referring to a Friend’s Bereavement 
When calling on a friend for the first time 
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How to 


Brighten Up 


after she has gone into mourning should I refer 
to her bereavement ? CALLER. ————— 
No reference is necessary or advisable un- be 


less your friendship is a very intimate one, or 
unless your call is made soon after hearing of 
your friend’s loss; under these circumstances it 
would seem unsympathetic were you apparently 
to ignore her sorrow by making no allusion to it. 
This sympathy is often better shown by an espe- 
cially warm handshake, followed by an offer to 
be of any possible service, than by referring to 
your friend’s grief in words, and thus perhaps 


* making your call an added tax on her emotions. 


What to Do With a Man’s Hat and Gloves 
When a man makes a call should he carry his 
hat and gloves into the parlor? PHILIP. 


Automobilists Stopping at a Tea-House 


Is it considered in bad taste for a girl and a 
man to stop at a restaurant or tea-house when 
out motoring together alone? PAULINE. 


Yes; this is one of the occasions where ‘‘ Mrs. 
Grundy” does not give her approval. She has 
many reascns. As this is one of the shies 
accorded engaged couples it is well for those 
not engaged to avoid criticism and gossip. 
Only an Escort Pays Carfare 

If I am riding in a street car and a girl friend 
enters would it be right for me to pay her fare? 

CHARLES. 

No; a man never pays a girl’s fare unless he 
is acting as her escort. 

The Meaning of P. p. c. on a Card 

Please tell me the significance of the letters 
P. p.c. on a visiting-card, and if such a card re- 
quires any acknowledgment. HARRIET DEW. 

P.p.c. are the initial letters of the French 
words ‘‘pour prendre congé”—to take leave. 
If, on leaving town, one is prevented from 
returning the calls which one owes, visiting- 
cards bearing these letters may be mailed as sub- 
stitutes for personal calls. Such a card requires 
no acknowledgment on the part of the recipient. 


The Order of Serving Guests 


What is the proper order in which the guests 





Furniture 


| OR ordinary furniture apply one or more coats 


of Brighten-Up Stain. 


It stains and varnishes 


with one operation and comes in eight attractive 


colors. 


| Varnish. 


For fine furniture, 


remove the old finish 


ae Fon oe | observed. Before entering the drawing-room a with Taxite. Then stain it any desired shade with 
| Man shoulc save his hat and gioves with his ° ° . 
iSRenerr: | overcoat inthe hall. Handcraft Stain, and finish with Durable Household 


Porch and lawn furniture can be given a finish 
that will stand the weather by using Brighten-Up 


Porch and Lawn Furniture Enamel. 


It dries with a 


hard, glossy surface that will not soften under heat or 


stick to the clothing. 


Our Brighten-Up booklet gives a lot of information 


about refinishing furniture. 


Sent free 


The Sherwin-Williams line of Brighten-Up Finishes includes just the right finish 
for every surface in and around the home. ‘Tell the Sherwin-Williams dealer what 
you want to finish and he will give you a finish specially made for your purpose. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS E-VARNISHES 











6 ee 2, 3. ‘ . PF y ro : : ee : i : ’ 
— * ry at soni “ ee een an a ees — ; Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 617 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
_ Ask your druggist or If the dinner is informal—of four or five | Jn Canada to 639 Center St., Montreal. London Address: 7 Well Court, Queen St., EF. C. 
Write Us for Free Sample persons—it is customary for the woman guests 
which we gladly send free by mail, to be served first and the hostess last. But if a 
Sold everywhere, in large 25¢ glass jars large and formal dinner is given the ladies oe 








with sprinkler top. This Talcum is free and gentlemen should be served in rotation 

from greasiness. Hundreds of talcum pow the host and hostess last. 66 . 

ders on the market—none other like this. : y! i 

For' Evade Samsbid wlalpess Ihe Response to an Invitation to Dance 4 O er! 
121 William Street What should a girl answer when asked to 
Lehn & Fin w York | dance ? , DEBUTANTE. Ye y. K ij 
Ask your dentist about Pe =... ar th Paste, | S} itl ° 1 | itl t ou Oo now 
She may either rise and dance withou RUBBER BUTTON te 
answering, for no words are necessary, or she How to Bake iw 4 








“Thank you” in a conventional way. 


may say 
When Unable 


to Eat at a Friend’s House 


What should one do if unable or unwilling to S 66 Oe 
eat the focd passed to one at a friend’s house? upporter My & * 
VISITOR. pede it's 
Inste ad of refusing it is in better taste to take FOR BOYS only your own 
on one’s plate a small portion of the food that AND GIRLS Mother’s Waffles 


is offered and to eat a little if possible; but if 
not, at least pretend to eat so that the hostess 
may not think that what she has provided is 
distasteful to her guest. 


**My Dear” or “Dear”? 


Which is more formal: ‘‘My dear Mr. Smith” 
r ‘*Dear Mr. Smith” ? Mary P. 


" «My dear” is considered the more formal. 


An Invitation From One Who Has Not Called All genuine ° Never fails —crisp, brown waffles — delicious and 
‘ ‘ oe a nen See ery pees ey have the mould- over in sav- wholesome—on short notice. 
Iam a bride and have received an invitation “ger py erin : We iat e eee Eke VARs turnin 
from a neighbor who has never called on me. ton and vel- ing of stock- 


Should I accept the invitation ? NOVICE. 








Hose 


Easily attached 
Holds fast 


Does not tear 


Consequently 
saves its cost 
many times 





Ss vet grip 













’em!”’ 





baked on a 


the pan without lifting 


American Waffle Iron 


Ground Base Plite pre- 








hee 


f 


Shampooing with 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 






vents spillorspatter—Plate Faces smooth, poli 
accurately fitted; extra thick, cannot break, he id 
heat longer and more uniformly,1 srequire less fuel— 
Ventilated, Insulated Wood Handles alway: ert 


stamped 
on the 
loops. 


a ge aighae ings 
Certainly, if you care to number this neighbor 8 
among your friends, for, of course, one should —Try them. 


not accept hospitality under other circumstances. i the 


Ask your dealer to show _ y« 
Special Offer ; Griswold American W affle Iron. 


not only cleanses the hair and A call and an invitation both serve the same Worn by Children everywhere Phen write and te ak {eRe Raeie and what be 
scalp delightfully but also im- a. ee ee YOU CAN BUY THEM ANYWHERE says. For this kindness we will send you a splen- 


But if time or opportunity has prevented 
a preliminary call this formality may be dis- 
pensed with. 


did book written by Miss Janet McKenzie Hill, v 
of the Boston Cooking School, entitled, ‘ Laying 
and Serving the Table.” Contains many fine 


recipes and valuable information 
\ Griswold Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa., 1063 W. Twelfth St. 


Or Sample Pair, Children’s Sizes (give 
age), mailed on receipt of 16 cents. 


GEORGE FROST CO., Boston, Mass.,U.S. A. 


parts vigor to those underlying 
tissues upon which depend the 
lustre and beauty of the hair. | | 
Helpful booklet on“‘Care of the Hair’’ mailed free. | 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
® Suite 87-G, 81 Fulton Street, | New York, N.Y. JY 











The Correct Way to Hold a Fork 

When using a fork alone should it ke held in 
the right or left hand and should the tines be 
BEGINNER. 
























a ~<a —S == 


















turned up or down? se <= 
The fork should be held in the right hand, be 
its tines turned up. hyo The 
» HERE 1S THE PERFECT Turning Down a Corner of a Visiting-Card roma 
When a friend calls and leaves her card with of Sweet 





3 DRESS FORM—AT LAST 


the corner or end turned down what inference 
is intended ? Mrs. B 


Violets 


— ‘The Acme Automatic eae! ig Ht Women love 
Y LS Adjustable Dress| | This is done to show that the call has been {/ violets and their 
§ a 4 orm BY Pe pett -| | made in person, but it is a custom fast going out delicious aroma. 
\ Oe ou will ask, “Why?” ashi y 
yy Wh ~y - fei oe does it | of fashion. | anne ten ors A) 3 
possess over all other Dress rt hat : , Tr itatt \ 
entitles the Acme to be called nso bronco The Wife Takes the Initiative in Leaving Ii 


quet is in 


Because it possesses every When husband and wife are making a call \ the flavor of 














i T 
feature that could be thought . pa Pe ae i) Colgan’s » IOLE * 
of in a Dress For which should be the one to take the initiative aw 
ess Form. ’ Sno} ‘ \;new and 
By a twist 4 the worst the three in leaving ? Mrs. H. P. \ dainty HIPS 5 
wttle whee/s, which are located at the on oe ° ° ° ° | | : 
top of the form, AUTOMATICALLY he wife, as in most social matters in which | ) 6475 
ADJUSTS itself to any desired shape both are concerned. | t Violet On T 7, 
style cr size, and the re is no woman's \' Chips” HA an Y 
fiyure that our Automatic Adjustabl oe 2) | 
| aoe Having Two Hours for a Reception ! Chewing EC) | 
BS aenceuseen oneanta ether 4 pes oe I wish to give a reception, but my friends are ( Gem ; veonilnel a Tig mm 
shewing all styles and sizes of “Acme many and my house is small. Would it be \ Use this gum regularly. It deli- | 7.) 
Dress Forms." ae ok rar: , : : .  cately perfumes the breath and keeps og 
. permissible to invite some friends at one hour the teeth clean Sis 
Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. and some at another? '. i ee ; 


Suite 38,70 Fifth Ave., New York City = Sold only in a round metal |! 

































e" 
This would not be considered in gocd taste. Vie ) handy for pocketbook or handb 
It might suggest that you were drawing a dis- bs ) 5 cents everywhere ae 
PA TEN’ IS Interesting books for in- tinction between your guests. It would be better ee) Avoid imitations. f 
a, nt s 2 25 H > H * 
Sa sphere Trade either to limit the invitations, or to lengthen if COLGAN GUM CO., Inc., Lo-isville, Ky. B a 
S registerec the number of hours reserved for the reception Se) 
BEELER & ROBB, 166-169 MeGil Bldg., Washington, D.C. | of your friends. | Ne =>) 
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Summer 





Underwear 


For Men 50c sien For Boys 25c 


th 

47CT 

Metiyy 
7 a? 


$4 
qastts 
244th, 
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beverage ttt fess 
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per Garment 
You Must Insist on Seeing This Label. 


gy 









be eo a li te et Amma aoe _ 


It Is On Only the Genuine ‘‘ Porosknit’’ Garments. 


OYS must often be urged to put on their 

underwear. Especially after the bath 
does closely-woven underwear seem most 
uncomfortable. Not so with "Porosknit." 
Its open texture lets air reach the body. The 
cooling sensation of the bath is retained by 
wearing "Porosknit." 

Boys delight in it. Men do, too. 

Its soft, non-irritating fabric—elastic, yet shape- 
retainng—absorbs_ the hot perspiration and permits 
thorough ventilation. 

"Porosknit" helps mothers because it makes a shorter 
wash-day. Easier to wash than a pocket handkerchief. 


Surprisingly durable. Get "Porosknit" this summer for 
the boys and men folks. Keeps them in cool comfort. 


Union Suits, $1.00 for Men; 50c. for Boys 


Buy "Porosknit" from your regular dealer. Write us if he can’t supply you. 
We will send free to you a handsomely illustrated booklet showing all styles. 


Chalmers Knitting Co.,15 Washington St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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' BORIC 
: POWDER. is — 


COLGATE’ 
TALC POWDER 


One talcum powder is not as good 
§ as another. 
: 





arenes 


wi oer 


Every mother and nurse should read 
Prof. Breneman’s report, given below, 
comparing various talcum powders. ft 


—— 


It gives the scientific reason of an ex- 
pert for choosing Colgate’s as safest 
} and best for you and your children. 





Messrs. Colgate & Co.: 

In comparison with several other 
widely advertised talcums, I find 
that Colgate’s Tale contains more 
than EIGHT times as much Boric 
Acid. 





ae eet nere 








Ttalso contains two OTHER in- } 
geredients described tn the U.S. 
j Dispensatory as being antiseplic, { 

















i soothing and healing in thers H 
f nature. They were not found tn Ft 
q the other talcums exantined, a 
4 (Signed) A. A. BRENEMAN, M. Sc. Fi 
‘ Analytical and Consulting Chemist f 
" New York, Feb. 5,'10. j 
r| Choice of three perfumes: Violet, Cashmere i 
‘ Bouquet and Dactylis or Unscented Ht 
1 COLGATE & CO., Est.1806 _ . 
i Dept. H, 55 John Street, New York HA 
q Trial Box sent for 4 cents 

NR caer ercrmnes ror comien te WR as 
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E. BURNHAM COIFFURES 1910 
The Turban Cap Frame andTurban Braid 


The illustration herewith shows the frame — the 
simple manner of adjusting the frame on the head 
and the coiffure arranged over the frame. Thisis 
the very latest conceit worn in London and Paris. 
The Turban Braid used in arranging this coiffure 
is formed of hair from 30 to36inches in length, Hair 
of this extreme length can only be obtained in less 
than one-half dozen places in the world. We have 
a large stock in all shades and textures, and can 
match your hair exactly. Prices from $8.00 to $50.00. 
Anything mentioned in this ad sent on mg oe il. Billie 
Burke Curls, Daphne Puffs, Wigs for Men and 
Women. Send for ART CATALOG and new fashion sup- 


plement showing styles for 1910. 





(Straight Hair) SWITCHES (Wavy Hair) 
2 oz. 20 inch $1.25 1% oz. 20 inch $2.50 
2 oz. 22 inch 1.75 1% oz. 22 inch 3.50 
2% oz. 24inch . 2.75 20z. 24inch . 4.15 
314 oz. 26 inch . 5.00 20z.26inch . 6.00 


Special 30-inch Natural Wavy Switch $8. 00 
The E. Burnham Illustrated Lessons 


will teach you, by Correspondence, Ar- 
tistic Hair Dressing, Shampooing, 
Manicuring, Hair Culture, etc. Also 
Manufacturing of Switches, Puffs,Curls 
and Transformations. Also Men's 
Wigs and Toupees. Increase your 
earning power. A diploma from our 
school gives you standing in these 
professions. Send for free prospectus 
containing signed letters of our suc- 
cessful graduates. Our instructors are 
doing the work they teach every day. 


E. BURN HA 70 and 72 State Street 








Dept. 105, CHICAGO 








7 PECKHAM’S MAKE 
“Willow Ostrich Plumes 


From Your 
Id 







Feathers 


Write for 
Prices 








Send us your old Ostrich feathers 
and from them we will make a magnifi- 
cent Willow Plume, faultlessly curled and 
dyed your tavacite shade— guaranteed to look as well and to 
hold its shape and color; and wear as lo mg as any Willow Plume 
you can be iy froma dealer at three or four times the cost. If 
prices are not satisfactory feathers will bereturned at ourexpense. 
References Dun’ s, Bradstreet’ s or Central Nat'l Bank. The work 
of our Dycing, Cleaning and Curling departments cannot be 
equaled. Write for prices. 


Peckham’ s, 650 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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PRETTY GIRL 


QUESTIONS 
By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


Careful to Keep Your Hands Clean 
CONSTANCE. 


Be 
If there were not any disease 
carriers” the continuance of disease would not 
be possible. Destruction of health and life is 
wrought by unclean hands. The germ ‘‘ carrier” 
has disseminated not only typhoid fever, but 
influenza, plague, cholera, dysentery, spinal 
meningitis and many other "diseases as well. In 
one case the typhoid micro-organism persisted in 
an individual for fifty-two years. This is said 
to be the longest period on record. The germ 
‘carrier” infects water and milk, and is the 
cause of the great epidemics. Most people with 
unclean hands indignantly resent the imputa- 
tion. But the fact remains that a large multi- 
tude of well-meaning individuals are criminally 
careless in regard to personal cleanliness. 


Predizested Food 


Home Nurse. When thin slices of bread 
are toasted the starch is converted into dextrin 
and the bread i is then changed into predigested 
food. That is why toast is so often recom- 
mended as food for invalids. 


Avoid Fried Starches 


Ina. As soon as starchy food is taken into 
the mouth the saliva begins its digestive action. 
When a starchy food is fried its cells are coated 
with fat so that the saliva cannot do its work. 
It is the action of the saliva on starch that offers 
one of the reasons why the food should be thor- 
oughly masticated and mixed with the salivary 
juice. As the gastric juice has no digestive 
action on starches these foods when fried must 
be passed on into the intestines before their 
digestion is begun. 


Be Careful of the Teeth When Younz 

Dorotuy. Having charge of your little sister 
gives you various responsibilities to meet. One 
of these is the care of her mouth and _ teeth. 
Many evils result from irregularities of the teeth 

mouth-breathing, irritation of the throat, poor 
enunciation, faulty mastication, imperfect diges- 
tion and anemia. But all these conditions may 
be greatly relieved and often prevented by skill- 
ful attention when the child is young. 


An Enélish Shampoo Liquid 
ApELE. Here is a good preparation to use in 
shampcoing the hair: 
Oil of lavender 
SO 6040... « « 
Rectified spirit 
Water, enough to make 


One tablespoonful is used for each shampoo. 


20 drops 
3 ounces 
2 ounces 
6 ounces 


Effects of Weariness 


JupirH#. Extreme fatigue soon shows itself in 
various ways. ‘The eyes lose their luster, appear- 
ing to sink back in their socket The eyelids 
droop. On account of relaxation of the muscles 
the lower jaw shows a tendene y to sag, giving a 
drawn expression to the face. Sight and hearing 
are blunted. Can you not appreciate the fact 
that continued overexertion will, in time, detract 


greatly from your capital of health and good 


look se 


Personal Hygiene 

CLEMENTINE. ‘‘Personal hygiene 
strengthening of our defenses against disease.” 
Personal hygiene is a defensive warfare and 
includes among its weapons, pure air, sensible 
clothing, sanitary housing, nutritious food and 
judicious working hours. Work, sleep and play 
must each receive due consideration. 


Hair is Not Hollow 


KATHERINE. Hair not hollow and does 
not ‘‘bleed when cut.”” These are only some of 
the superstitions that have persisted in certain 
quarters even in these days of civilization. On 
looking at the cross-section of a hair under the 
microscope you are reminded of a tree-trunk, 
for there are the three layers—bark, wood and 
pith. 


A Smile With Substance 

AcATHA. A real smile is not vapid. A genu- 
ine smile, although having outward expression, 
originates within. It is far deeper than muscular 
action. A smile that takes you out of yourself, 
that gives you strength and courage, must have 
substance to it. And such a smile we m: ay all 
possess if we cultivate its true inspiration. 


means the 


is 


Training Schools for Nurses 


FLORENCE. ‘There are schools where a six 
months’ course in nursing is given. Such a 
course would open up to you some of the essen- 
tial points of invalid cookery, bed-making, bath- 
ing, preparation of solutions, and so on. 


Do Not Look Old 


EVELYN. You may help this in many ways 
by just trying. One way is gf take care of your 
expression. Do not let your facial muscles sag 
into an expression of Bn ete so common to 
those who are beyond their teens. Looking 
pleasant is a large part of looking attractive and 
young. But you will not find this easy if your 
teeth are not well kept. So with these hints be- 
gin the rejuvenating process which even young 
girls sometimes need. 


Flatulence After Meals 


M. K. H. Many girls who suffer from this 
trouble firmly believe that the heart is affected. 
Flatulence may be due to some serious condition 
in the stomach. But if it occurs soon after 
eating, and if the gas has not a special, unpleas- 
ant odor, it would ‘be more apt to point to simple 
indigestion. 


How Acne is Caused 


SUFFERER. Certain skin affections that may 
be produced by auto-intoxication from the digest- 
ive tract are acne, hives, boils and some forms of 
eczema. A gene rous amount of properly soured 
milk is sometimes advised in such cases. 

NOTE— Questions about health which are of interest to 
girls will be answered by Doctor Walker, but inquirers 
must give their names and addresses. A correspondent 


wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 
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Enamel Your 


Refrigerator with 
Acme Quality 















Make it new. That’s the idea. If the inside 
of your refrigerator begins to show blisters or 
spots— or if it is zinc and you want it white—all you need 
is a good brush and a can of Acme Quality Bathtub 
Enamel (Neal’s). It makes a hard, durable, snowy sur- 
face that is impervious to hot or cold water or moisture in 
any form. Dirt or germs can’t cling to it. Cleaning is easy. 

The same enamel will make your bathtub white and lus- 
trous. It should be used also on washstand, sinks, bathroom 
woodwork and other surfaces exposed to steam and moisture. 


Whatever surface you want to finish, remember there’ s an 


ACME QUALITY 


kind to fit that particular purpose. 





Stains, varnishes, enamels and 


a variety of other finishes for floors, walls, inside woodwork and 
Special paint for floors and woodwork 
Special enamels for window screens and porch furni- 
carriages and autos. 
Tell your dealer just what surface you want to cover and ask 
Be sure 


furniture of each room. 
of porches. 
ture. Right paints and finishes for cycles, 
him for the Acme Quality Finishes you'll need. 
write to us for free copy of the 


Acme Quality Guide Book 


which shows colors and tells which finish 
to use and how it should be applied in 
every case. It’s a real text book of paint- 


_ th ing, a valuable thing to have on hand. 


ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS 
Dept. M, Detroit, Mich. 


T MADE $3,000 


to 








Buy Direct From the Producer 






















|AND’BUILT THIS egnen cor iioun’s 
HOME IN ONE YEAR is full 17 Wholesaler’s 
Mrs.J.LEE-OKLAHOMA leny'h, mac . a 
Seer a aaa etaller s 
sea Selling “eka a 41 we Profits 
Zr Steam Cookers} ii"): 
Ser C. Poling made $44 first 8 hours. Hasi- eg irs? 
ee cell OM eas Cooks meal tor de oe a tan ok 
f= AS avan Sak Mast 640 ond taker. “holds le eg yee 


16 one-qt. jars in canning fruit Send 
Recommended by thousands. 


m" ou this Plume on approval. 





<=, 
i | { 

9 IG 
<A e if 
~~] 
¥ 






1 to pay express charges, and 
STATE AND DISTRICT MGRS. we will send you this beautiful Plume 

AND AGENTS WANTED to sell this in b bla k, whit colors, to your ex- 

and 200 household articles. Write pre office . D. with privilege ot 

quick for new sales plan. examination. itisfactory pay the 
Toine Goatees Co.. Box 70, Eatedo, oO. RSDIESS 4 and the chee . 

ur ver, you do not think 

- ond M . i ] value you ever 





exp igent to return the 
me t s and we will refund your 5c. 
Fig if you prefer to send the full ani 

will send the Plume immediately, metananeen’,: \ not 
actory, we will promptly refund your money We take all the; risk 
SPECIAL FULL 18-INCH OSTRICH PLUME $228 
queieamae BLACK AND COLORS AT 
EXTRA— Our Superfine 19-inch French Curl $200 





ombines quality, size and width. Made of rich glossy hard- $500 
flue fiers with extra heavy drooping French head, price 
For complete line of Ostrich eat rs, including bargains i 
H Willow Plumes, write for Free catalog 
Full Width : , ) ; 


1841 Wabash Ave. 


South African Importino Co. a. 


THE OSTRICH PLUME HOUSE OF AMERICA 


Charges 






if Back if 
Prepaid Not Satisfied 

lo introduce our remarkable ** from Ostrich Farm to you’? 
method of selling we offer this Aristocratic Genuine Ostrich 
Plume at $2.95. 18 inches long; full width; prime male stock ; 
longcurling fibre ; drooping head; fluffy and rich looking ; black 
and all colors. Same quality 20 inches long $4.50; 22 inches 
$6.95. Beautiful catalog showing plumesup to $50.00 sent free. 
OSTRICH PLUME CO., 303 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 








Stains and varnishes in 
one operation Floors, 
Furniture, Woodwork. 
Brings out the natural 
grain. Easy to apply; 
very durable. Ask your 
) dealer. 





THE 
ORIGINAL 
Za ANDONLY 














Ammoniated Lawn Lime ‘it: "c** .,., 


Applied asa light top dressing to lawns it kills all flat leaved 
weeds such as Dandelion, Daisy, Plantain, Sorrel, Chickweed, 
Moss, etc., and produces a wonderful, luxuriant, rich green 
growth of Laws Grasses whi ch is distinctly notice able fifty feet 

vay. Prices: 2 lbs. 25c; 5lbs. 50c; 25 Ibs. $2.00; 50 lbs. $3.50; 
10 )0 Ibs. $6.00. Quantities: 1f very weedy 1 Ib. to 40 sq. ft.,25 
Ibs. to 1000 sq. ft. (20x50). Half amount if moderately weedy. 
Delivered in all large cities. Descriptive circular Mailed Free. Vv 
Absolutely guaranteed effective in 48 hours or moneyrefunded. ] H | 


SUPERIOR CHEMICAL CO., Incorporated, Mfrs., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


H=H 


If not at your dealer’ 


Carpenter - Morton Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


. ET ACH 


lhe Scholl “Tri-Spring’’ Arch Support will relieve all foot 


ailments as flat foot, weak ankles, callouses, painsin ” 
feetand limbs; supports the arch ofthe footandelim > 
inates muscle = nerve strain. Made of German err 


Silver and leather. Worninany shoe Ask yo i 
shoe dealer for the’Scholl ‘‘ Tri-Spring’’ _“ 
Arch Support. Booklet Free. a 
The Scholl Mfg. Co., 
76 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 















































For All CLEANING 


ABSORBS DIRT. Does more 
work and better work, at less cost, 
than any other cleaner. Don’t buy 
any cleaner before trying H and H. 
s, send me his name, I'll send sample FREE. 


T. W. HENRY, 165 Court Avenue, DES MOINES, IA. 


Planning your future home 


ay ERYONE expecting to build a home should begin now to gather ideas. I 
4 have just published an illustrated collection of 50 of my latest designs with 
floor plans, elevations, exteriors and interiors of homes, costing from $1,000 to 
$20,000. The figures given are absolutely dependable. | 

My designs are practical, backed by experience gained in building many million 
dollars’ worth of homes in the past twenty years. 

furnish full blue prints, working plans and specifications for any houses shown 

in my book at prices ranging froin $10.00 upward. 

This book will give you many valuable suggestions whether you buy my 
plans or not. It will save you many times its cost. 

Send $1.00 today for my book. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
circular and sample pages sent on request. 


JOHN HENRY NEWSON 
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Free 


1232 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


NEW WOOD FINISH 





OU can do it yourself —that’s the secret of the wonderful success of Jap-a-lac. 
With a can of Jap-a-lac and a brush, you can make your porch chairs look like 
new and have them any color you wish; Jap-a-lac comes in seventeen beautiful colors 
and natural or clear. Look at your chairs today, don’t they need refinishing? Why 
not do it yourself? ‘There are articles about every home that the housewife can 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





Jap-a-lac can be used on everything of wood or metal from cellar to garret. 


The Jap-a-lac Model Floor Graining Process solves the problem of 

°°What shall I do with my old carpeted floor to make it sanitary and 

refined ?’’ Your Painter can do it at little expense or you can do it your- 
I ) ; 


self. Insiston Jap-a-lac. For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 


Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting information Our Green Label Line of clear 
and beautiful color card. Free on request. If ‘ale S 

ind | If your dealer does Varnishes is the highest quality 
not keep Jap-a-lac, send us 10c. to cover cost of mailing, 


and we will send-a free sample, quarter-pint can of any color manufactured. Its use insures per- 
(except gold which is 25c) to any point in the United States. fect results. Ask your paint dealer. 





The Glidden Varnish Company 


Pt JAP CHAP” 557+ Glidden Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


The quality of Jap-a-lac has no substitute. It has never been equalled. 


































































































































































Ware 


Made for 


Wear 


Awarded Gold Medal 
at the Alaska Yukon 
Pacific Exposition 


Our one specialty is the 
making of handsome, dura- 
ble,dependableenamelware. 
Wemake ourowndies,shapes 
and enamel — everything 
complete. Even the water 
used is carefully. selected 
from our own wells to guard 
against any muddy deposit 
clouding the enamel. 

Each of our various grades 
is the best of its kind, one of 
the leaders being 


CORONA 


Enamel Ware 


—colored a rich, durable 
blue. Also made with dec- 
orativefestoons byaprom- 
inent American artist. 

Another style, of the same 
high qualityas Corona, is 


AZURELITE 


—a dark blue marble- 
ized ware—preferred by 
many to the solid blue. 
Steel bases are extra heavy 
and will noteasilydent, Colors 
yermanent— will( mot wash, 
bers or rust off. Snamel the 
hardest —will notcrack or chip 
with proper use. Inside linings 
easily restored totheiroriginal 
whiteness after cooking truit. 

Our CORONA ROASTER is 
without seam or fold, and has 
an aircushion,so that the roast 
cannot dry up or burn. 

Also a most complete line 
of other household ware. 
Sold by leading deal- 
ers everywhere. 

Write for de- 
scriptive liter- 
atureand name 
of Corona 
dealer nearest 
you. 








THE 
ENTERPRISE 
ENAMEL CO. 
110 18th St. 

Bellaire, 
Ohio 





















Taffeta 


By the Yard, 40c 


EVERY YARD GUARANTEED 





Used and endorsed by leading 
modistes and ladies’ tailors as the 
one better-than-silk fabric for all 
lining purposes, Princess Slips and 
foundations. Heatherbloom has 
every quality of silk—lustre, rich- 
ness, swish—yet is three times more 
durable at one-third silk’ s cost. 

Very light in weight. 
150 shades; 36 in. wide. 
At the lining counter. 


SeeHeatherbloomon Selvage. 


A.G. HYDE & SONS 
New York—Chicago 


Makers of 
Hydegrade 




















of Amoskeag Gingham 


Lock stitching, can't rip or ravel 
covered seams, long and wide 
“Coverall.” Ask your dealer for 4 
style 701, one of 1,000 Dean 6 
style If he hasn't it, send us his 

name and 40c, and we will send 


the apre prepaid. 


Housewife’s Apron — 40° 
t4 


S 


Warning When buy ing aprons, 
to be Sure the best, look for 
the Dean trade-mark in the 
Waist-band 
A Pair of Sleeve Protectors 
worth 1Sc will be sent to any address on 
receipt of 5c and dealer’s name. 
Write for FREE Style Book 
containing hundreds of pretty styles. In writ- 
ing, be sure to mention your dealer's name. 


W. H.DEAN CoO., Dept. 36, 
Everett Bldg. Union Square, New York. 
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| yourself in good physical condition! 





PRETTY GIRL 


QUESTIONS 
By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


Prevention Often Means Cure 


MILDRED. ‘This week a girl complained to 
me of trouble with her eyes. On waking in the 
morning, she said, there was often a little crust 
on her lids with a bit of ‘‘ mucus” in the corners. 
‘““Why is it?” she asked. ‘‘Are you careful 
about the light you‘use?” No answer. ‘Is 
your lamp-shade slightly bluish or green in 
color?” Still no reply, but an expression of guilt 
continued to deepen. ‘‘Do you read books of 
good-sized type?”” ‘Are you careful to have 
the light fall over your left shoulder in order to 
avoid, shadows on your field of vision?” Not 
one question could this girl answer favorably, 
and still she persisted: ‘‘What can I do for my 


cyes?”’ 


Have an Outdoor Fad 


BertHa. No better time to start your wild 
garden than during these fresh spring days. 
You may not get much return this summer in 
blossoms, but you can get the roots accustomed 
to their new home—and, best of all, you will be 
spending hours outdoors. 


A Beautiful Foot or a Modish Shoe? 


LuciLe. It is a curious fact that custom has 
made the large majority of girls blind to the 
essentials of a truly beautiful foot. Dainty 
footgear, generally so disfiguring, seems to 
monopolize the interest and attention of the 
ordinary girl to the exclusion of all the pain 
and distortion that result from the wearing of 
these unscientific articles. ‘‘But,’? you prob- 
ably complain, ‘‘I cannot buy a shoe to fit a 
perfect foot.”” If this is true—and I am sure it 
is not—you will find that demand is always met 
by supply. It is because girls will not buy 
ag shoes that it is not always easy to find 
them. 





To Get Rid of Blackheads 


SELLA. Here is the formula that you request: 
Carbonate of magnesia and zinc oxide, each one 
drachm; rose water, four ounces. ‘This should 
be shaken and mopped on the spots, and later 
the bulk of the ‘‘ worm,”’ which is the thickened 
contents of a tiny oil tube in the skin, may be 
gently pressed out after the face is softened 
with hot water. A reliable cold cream is then 
applied. 


‘Colored” Hair is Deprived of Beauty 
FRiepA. The lights and shades that give 
rise to ‘‘glinting” of the hair are never seen on 
the ‘‘blondined”? head. Nor are the shifting 
lights due to variety of structure and color 
observed in dyed or bleached hair. From the 
standpoint of beauty alone girls make a serious 
mistake in thus tampering with the hair. 


If Your Nose is Red 


ApA. Look out for the circulation in the fect. 
See that they are always warm and dry. The 
bowels should be carefully regulated. “Neither 
read nor bend the head downward immediately 
after a meal. These suggestions were recently 
given by a French physician. He concludes by 
advising the use of very hot water on the skin 
of the face both morning and evening. 


Exercise for a Graceful Carriaze 


OuiviIA. Have you ever watched the graceful 
walk of girls in other lands as they carry some 
tall, light object on the head? Nowand again an 
arm is raised that the fingertips may be assured 
of the perfect poise of the burden—the different 
parts of the body from the crown of the head to 
the sole of the foot work together maintaining 
perfect equilibrium. Our own girls will find 
such exercise very conducive to good carriage. 
If your head has a habit of protruding, if your 
shoulders stoop, try this method to improve the 
awkwardness. 


“Flitting Flies’ 

LouisE. This is the name given to tiny 
black specks that sometimes dance before one, 
giving rise to much worry. For your comfort 
this symptom is often of little significance. 
Sometimes it is a suggestion that you are spend- 
ing tco many hours in the house these beautiful 
spring days, or that you are not accommodating 
your diet to the changing temperature. If, 
however, there be a hidden cause an oculist will 
quickly detect it. 
The Great Charm of a Musical Voice 

Dotty. Proper breathing is essential to the 
development of a beautiful voice. Singers and 
speakers are taught to keep the lungs bounti- 
fully supplied with fresh air, Suitable outdoor 
exercise, walking, swimming, hill climbing, ten- 
nis, bringing into play the entire muscular sys- 
tem, will develop the habit of correct breathing 
without special effort as to methods. 


What to Do for Oily Hair 
J. H. G. Use this for oily hair: 
Witch hazel. . . . . . 2 ounces 
Alcohol . . . 2 ounces 
Distilled water . . . 1 ounce 
Resorcin (resublimed) . 10 grains 
Rub it well into the scalp once a day for a 
time. The resublimed resorcin is the only kind 
that should be used. The ordinary commercial 
resorcin is unsuitable, as it sometimes causes dis- 
coloration of the hair. 


The Best Spring Tonic 

JANICE. Often a spring tonic seems necessary 
because we are not wise enough to adapt our 
régime to altered weather conditions. In our 
grandmothers’ day it used to be sulphur and 
molasses or perhaps sassafras tea. Of late years 
it has been some ‘‘ patent medicine.’’ But why at 
the approach of spring do we feel physically 
“fachey”” and mentally heavy? Because we con- 
tinue to eat hot cakes and syrup, sausages and 
gravies, and so on through the list of ‘‘hearty” 
foods. Simplify the diet. And during the days 
when disease germs and odors are being liber- 
ated from their frozen beds keep every nook and 
corner of the house and garden clean. Look out 
for the garbage-pail. Beware of poor plumbing. 
Guard health against the spring flies. Keep 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1910 





The Iceman may need the money and 
the Plumber may need the work—but 


neither is reason for your using an ‘‘ice-eater’’ of a 
refrigerator —or one with more pipes and drains and 
cracks and crannies than you can keep clean. 


You want a refrigerator that is simple —that is sanifary, safe 
and saving. You want a Belding-Hall Refrigerator—though you 
may not know it. 

And you might better buy a Belding-Hall Refrigerator zozw than 
to come to it by costly, bothersome and even dangerous experi- 
ments with other refrigerators. 

Belding-Hall Refrigerators are built with a scientific regard for 
refrigeration, which makes them remarkably economical of ice and 
assures perfect preservation of food. 

The shelves and drain pipe can be easily removed, and with 
hand and cloth every part can be reached and quickly made germ- 
lessly, odorlessly and TAINTLESSLY clean. 

Belding-Hall Refrigerators are made in over one hundred 
styles and sizes at a wide range of low prices. 

Write for catalogue—it will save you money. Ask your dealer 
for Belding-Hall Refrigerators, if he can’t supply you, we will. 


This ONE-PIECE, SEAMLESS, 75 
Porcelain Lined “Belding-Hall” $194 


is worth one-quarter more. It is the safest, 
most sanitary and most economical refriger- 
ator for you to buy. 

The Provision Chamber is of ONE-PIECE, SEAM- 
LESS STEEL, PORCELAIN LINED. It is smooth and 
shiny like a dinner plate, without cracks or crevices. The 
corners are round, see illustration. Instantly, it can be made 
germlessly and odorlessly clean by simply wiping with a cloth 
wrung out of hot water. 


The shelves are made of easily cleaned, heavily tinned, 

woven wire arranged to give the greatest possible storage 

capacity. Ice chamber is of heavy galvanized iron — 

takes 65 pounds of ice. Case, the best non-warping 

white oak, staunchly constructed, highly finished. The 

ideal refrigerator for the average size family. Width 

25 inches, depth 18 inches, height 44 inches, actual meas- 
urements of body of refrigerator. 


Ask your dealer for this $19.75 Special + 


If he cannot supply you, we will deliverthis 

refrigerator on receipt of check or money order 

for $19.75 prepaid to any point north of 
Ohio River and east of Missouri River. 

To points beyond freight will be prepaid 

to river points. You take no chances. 

If the refrigerator is not found satisfactory 

in every respect, return it at our expense 

and your money will be promptly refunded. 


BELDING-HALL COMPANY 
Ashfield St., Belding, Mich. 


; Section 
of Easily 
Cleaned 


Provision Chamber 


See that 
round corner 











Macbeth Pearl 
Glass is the only 
kind of glass that 
would ever be 
used for lamp- 
chimneys if every 
maker consid- 
ered his interests 
identical with 
those of the user. 

It is only the 
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_ ONE MINUTE’S REST _ 


young or old, that they need look no farther to find out 
what perfect comfort reallyis. You cannot imagine or knov 


Maes 

















t fully until you sit in one once and enjoy that elast 
prinyy feeling, like the gentle sway ofthe young tree itself. 





user’s interests, 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
| | OLD HICKORY FURNITURE 
Tever D ’ Ta stands today alone—in a class by itself—sturdy and 
however, that you have to | fj sands today atone—in a class by itself sturdy an 
° r. and Webster sat in their hickory chairs. Andrew Jackson 
consider ° liked his chair so well that people nicknamed him ‘* Old 
: Hickory.’’ That's our trademark, burned into every piece 
I of furniture we make. Everywhere you go in the country 
See that my name, Macbeth, of town, you will find “Old Hickory” feraiture edding | 
e ] ] e b its charm and beauty to porch, lawn or bungalow by its 
SI = . 7o UC 7 simple touch of nature. Every piece of “f Old Hickory”' ; 
IS on the am P c umney Ss J ou uy ’ breathes the spirit of the woods — a quiet hint of rest and j 
P ’ m mics perfect peace Famous places like ** Claremont-on-the 
and they wont break from heat. Hudson,” ‘‘Old Faithful Inn,” and the splendid West | 
Baden Hotel, etc., are fitted out with it. Get **Old i 
One quality ; to get the correct size and shape for | | Hickory" in your home —learn what comfort really is. | 
s Write today for our free handsome new catalogue show- 


any burner, have my lamp book. Free. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


#3 x, Old Carpet i 
; + oN sag Ba New Rugs 


Jeautiful designs to your taste— Plain, 
Faney, Oriental—fit for any parlor. 
Guaranteed to wear ten years. 


Rugs, 50c and Up 


Ours is the largest factory of its kind 
in America. Established 37 years. 
Originatorsof OLSON FLUFF RUG 
Grand Prizes at3 World's Fairs). 


We Pay the Freight 


Old carpets are worth money; don’t 2 oz. box 


ing 150 types of *‘ Old Hickory” and telling all about it. 


The Old Hickory Chair Co., Dept. A 5, Martinsville, Ind. 






















Get a box of 


Stearns’ Electric RAT and ROACH Paste 


Guaranteed to exterminate cockroaches, rat 
mice, waterbugs, etc.,—or money refunde 


cents; 16 oz. box $1.00. For sale by 


yours away. Druggists and General Stores, or sent express 
Write prepaid to nearest express office on receipt of price 
FREE today STEARNS’ ELECTRIC PASTE CO., CHICAGO, IL1L 


for book of de 
signs, prices and 
P complete information 
on 

* OLSON RUG CO. 

7 1049 Madison St., Chicago 


KENDRICK CATALOG 

EWELRY exourss 
WATCH SPECIALS 
| $Q50 “ince $1 D65 














open face, best 

gold-filled case guaranteed for 20 years— 

1ADIES’ hunting case, guaranteed fo 2 
years — $12.65; sent prepaid on receiy ' 
price. Finer watches at all prices. 
KENDRICK’S SONS, 335 Fourth Avene, 
Louisville, Ky. Established 1832. Mone, 4l- 
ways refunded if purchases prove unsatisfactu'y- 


TO 
— MAIL 
AMostUs = Zi oe 
Drip KITCHEN DEVice 
IPPINGS ON THE STOVE OF 
ONDER HOWTHEY EVER COOKED re 
RNARD Co..Dept. 26.8 
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Petticoats 


Every Petticoat Guaranteed 














One dollar seems a surprisingly small amount to pay for a fashionable, 
beautifully made, long wearing, guaranteed petticoat, yet that is the 
price at which retail dealers are now offering the new and remarkable 


Hydegrade $1.00 Petticoat. 


These petticoats now make it possible for every woman to wear 
garments which in style, beauty, richness of coloring and durability have 


never before been equaled at this price. 


These petticoats are made from Hydegrade fabrics, especially designed and woven for the purpose, and these fabrics possess extraordinary beauty 


and strength. The petticoats themselves show quality in every tuck and ruffle—in every fold and seam. 


For the first time women may obtain at the uniform price of $1.00 everywhere a petticoat that is made of a standard, guaranteed fabric of world 


wide fame—a petticoat which is supervised by us from the moment the material is woven to the time it reaches the actual wearer. No woman need now 


be without several petticoats for everyday wear which are of exceptional quality and which have in them one hundred cents worth of Hydegrade value. 


500 Hydegrade $1.00 Petticoats 
Free as Samples 


In order to acquaint women everywhere with the remarkable merit 
of the Hydegrade $1.00 Petticoat, we will distribute, absolutely free, as 
samples, 500 of these petticoats of the latest and most attractive design. 
Any woman, no matter where she may live, is eligible for one of these 
beautiful petticoats. 


Go to your nearest or favorite retail store and ask to see the 
Hydegrade $1.00 Petticoat. If you cannot find one just to your taste, 
or just the color you desire, send us the name of the store and wnite us 
at the same time what qualities in your opinion are the most important 
for a $1.00 petticoat to possess. 


To each of the 500 women wniing the best letters on that subject in 
the fewest words, we will deliver one of these fine and serviceable petti- 
coats without one cent of expense. 

Every genuine Hydegrade $1.00 Petticoat bears a new label 


found in no others. It is of woven SILK with yellow lettering 
ona purple background. Insist upon seeing this purple label. 


Facsimile 
of woven 


silk label 


Facsimile 
of woven 


silk label 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Hydegrade $1.00 Petticoats for Spring and Summer come in the 
following colors: Black, Wine, Green, Grey, Golden Brown, Navy 


and Fancy Stripes. In wnting us be sure to state your preference. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago  nyacerie Rasrics 


To Dealers: If you have not the Hydegrade $1 Petticoat in stock we will send you the names of manufacturers who can supply you 
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est & Co. 











A Stylish Suit 
of Serge 
Fancy plaited skirt, 
jumper tucked and 
trimmed with fancy 
braid ornaments; coat 
semi-fitted back, box 
front, linen collar and 
cuffs. Silk lined. Col- 
ors: Navy, Rose and 
Cadet Blue; sizes 10, 12, 

14 years, 


$18.75 


Tailor-Made 
Wool Suit 


Full plaited skirt, jumper 
trimmed with piping of 
plain colorsilk andstraps 
of material. Coat semi- 
fitted back, box front 
belt of material, corded 
silk collar. Colors: Black 
and White Check, White 
and Cadet Blue Serge; 
sizes 12 and 14 years, 


$29.50 


Exclusive Effects in Misses’ 
and Girls’ Summer Dresses 


Originality and simplicity are the 
keynote of our Junior Fashions for 
Spring and Summer. 

Here you will find many exclusive, 
imported designs, clever adaptations, 
and distinctive styles from our own 
modistes, which cannot be duplicated 
elsewhere. 

We manufacture, import direct, 
and sell exclusively to the home. 


Your Copy of Our Catalogue of 
Summer Fashions is Ready. Write for it 
In this illustrated catalogue will be 
found a comprehensive and authentic 
selection of seasonable wear, exclu- 
sively for the young, including 
Dresses, Suits, Hats, Shoes 
Millinery, Hosiery, Underwear 
and everything for the complete out- 
fitting of children and infants. Copy 
sent postpaid upon receipt of request. 
Our Personal Long Distance Shop- 
ping Service makes ordering by mail 
as Satisfactory as a visit to New York. 


Address Dept. 1 
60-62 West 23d Street 








This new Vest has an attractive 
improvement, not found in any of the 
old-style vests —the “‘can’t-slip”’ 
shoulder straps. 


The Cumfy-Cut is so scientifically fashioned that, 
no matter what position the wearer takes, the straps 
positively cannot slip off the shoulders —a feature 
every woman must appreciate. 

Knit of finest materials, andsobeautifully shaped in 
bust and back, that it conforms to the figure with de- 
lightful elasticity and smoothness. Daintily trimmed. 

The Cumfy-Cut is, without a doubt, the only 
summer undergarment that you can wear with com- 

‘ort. The next time you buy a vest, be sure it’s 
the Cumfy-Cut—our label sewed on every garment. 
Sells for 15c, 25c, 50c, and upwards. 

Cumfy-Cut Union Suits have the “‘can’t- 
slip’’ straps, in addition to other improved features. 

Ask your dealer for the Cumfy-Cut. If he can’t 
supply you, write to us, and we will see that you're 
supplied. 








Our Handsome Booklet, in colors, is yours. 
A postcard brings it promptly. 


i Boyce, Wheeler & Boyce,342 Broadway, New York 




















e e 8 cents each — Shipped 
ine a y 1c Ss safely anywhere. Eggs for 
hatching $4.00per100. Mam- 

moth Turkeys. Imported Pigeons. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


Culver Poultry Farm, 4073 Main St., Benson, Nebr. 


New York | 
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TEACHING CHILDREN 
WITHOUT PAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 





.y HE Sunday-school is a 
| | Making school. It is the duty 
Making a of a good school to be a 
Good Citizen part of the life around it, 
and to make room in its 
work and its play for the 
beginnings of the life that its pupils are some 
| day to live out to the full. A good Sunday- 
school will give proper place to the teaching of 
temperance. It will, through its interest in 
missionary and philanthropic enterprise, fur- 
nish practical expression to those impulses todo 
| good which it is its duty to evoke and train in 
| the hearts of the children. As the pupils reach 
the older grades these practical efforts take 
more definite form as actual services in the 
causes thus espoused. 

The modern Sunday-school likewise respects 
the civic life and its calls to duty, and will join 
with the public school in impressing from time 
to time the duties of good citizenship. In the 
new régime of the Sunday-school all these topics 
of practical importance find their place, and the 
lessons are prepared with the help of specialists 
in temperance, civics and missions. 

Perhaps not one Sunday-school out of a hun- 
dred would be able for fifty years to come even to 
think of paying its teachers. A few exceptional 
schools are doing this, and some large schools 
in our city churches have paid heads of depart- 
ments, while our training schools have more calls 
for trained men and women for Sunday-school 
superintendents in different grades than they 
can meet. What, then, is to be done? 


I frog is many a busi- 
ness man who, besides 
his vocation, would like 
an avocation, and if he 
wants one that is worth 
| while he can find no better 
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A Call to Help — 
Is it to You? 














hobby than Sunday-school work. If there were 
more men in the Sunday-school as teachers there 
would be no trouble about getting the boys to 
grow up init. Boys like to be able to look at 
things from a man’s standpoint, and not a 
woman’s. Then there is many a woman who 
would be benefited by an outside interest after 
she has done her duty by her own home and 
raised her own children. And it would be a good 
thing for some parents to get into the Sunday- 
school and see how their children behave when 
out of their sight, especially where their in- 
structors have no right to discipline them as in 
the weekday school. Many a mother would be 
slow to believe that her  paonns couldn’t be 
made to behave himself, and any time he wanted 
to during the session would roll up a lesson 
quarterly and ‘‘whack”’ the next boy over 
the head with it or shove him off the seat into the 
aisle; or that her William, who has reached the 
‘*smart age,” gets up and walks out of Sunday- 
school before the lesson closes just to show 
that he doesn’t have to stay there if he doesn’t 
want to. 

Sut these people say: ‘‘Oh, we can’t do it. 
We don’t know how.” Teacher-training classes 
are available if you want to join them, or you 
can start one of your own, The State Sunday- 
school Associations and the Sunday-school 
Boards of the different denominations do all in 
their power to equip a teacher; the only question 
is whether a teacher is willing to give the thought 
and study to it that it requires. One may learn 
to do by getting at it; and now, that the schools 

| are grading, any man or woman can find the 
niches that their abilities qualify them to fill. 





| 

| HE day of old-time 

| The methods has gone by, 

but the Sunday-school as 
an institution marches on. 

Around the The marvelous tale of its 

World world conquest will be 

| told during the World’s 

Sixth Sunday-school 
Convention to be held in Washington, District 
of Columbia, from May the nineteenth to the 
twenty-fourth. Thousands of delegates from 
all over the world will listen to those who tell 
of what has been done and to others who will 
point the way to still greater advance. But it 
will not all be talking. There will be a great 
Sunday-school Exposition, the material for 
which has been gathered throughout the world 
in much the same way that the promoters of the 
great world’s fairs have collected material from 
the nations. Side by side with American and 
British sections, in which up-to-date lesson helps, 
models of buildings and specimens of work will 
be shown, will be papers and books used by the 
little people of Japan, handwork contributed by 
the almond-eyed children of China, and proofs 
of activity sent by the white-garbed pupils of 
Korean schools. In a lecture hali especially 
equipped for the purpose will be given stereop- 
ticon and motion pictures showing foreign schools 
in session and the home life of the people, the 
pictures used having been made for this very 
purpose by photographers sent from America. 

The Convention Sunday, May 22, is to be 
| observed in Sunday-schools throughout the 
world as World’s Sunday-school Day, so that 
the more than twenty-five millions of members 
unable to attend the sessions in Washington will 
be able to share in the enthusiasm of the great 
gathering. An exercise prepared for the day has 
been translated into two hundred languages and 
dialects and will be so widely distributed that 
in many lands it can be used by those whose 
thoughts turn to the great gathering in the city 
by the Potomac. 

Many of those who have not followed the 
rapidly expanding work of the World’s Sunday- 
school Association express surprise that it is 

| making such rapid strides. But they are no 
| longer surprised when they learn that some of 
| the most active of the Association’s officers are 
business men known the country over, who are 
bringing to this work the same zeal and devo- 
tion that have brought them success in their 
struggles with the world. 

These men and other men like them are back 
of the great Sunday-school movement, which 
takes for its motto: ‘‘It is the whole business 
of the church, and it is the business of the whole 
church, to give the whole Gospel to the whole 
world as speedily as possible.” 


Sunday-School 
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The 


White Fabric 
of Quality 

You will fall in love with 
this stylish, exclusive, beauti- | 


ful, new fabric. Its smart, 
snowy brilliancy suggests fine 
linen, but it has the durability ; 
and continued freshness of 
high grade cottons. 

A famous fashion and fab- 
ric expert made this sweeping 
statement when LINAIRE 
first came out: 

““Women will be greatly 
interested in LINAIRE. I 
will stake my reputation that 
they will choose LINAIRE 
on account of its wonderful 
sheen, and its fine texture and 
sheerness. It will lend itself ; 
perfectly to present day 
modes. The fancy designs 1 ses 
are positively alluring, and | i 
have seen no others which ee 
embody so much refinement 
and style.”” 
LINAIRE is the ideal fabric for shirt. | 


waists, lingerie and formal dresses, under- | 





garments, nightrobes and children’s frocks. 


It washes beautifully and continued tubbings do not affect its finish. 
Demand LINAJIRE at the white goods counter. 
Remember the name LINAIRE, every letter in it, and get what you ask for. 
forthe name LINAIRE on the selvage. Write for samples and send us your dealer’s name. 


Plain, 30" to 38" wide, 15c to 50c per yard 
Fancy, 28" to 38" wide, 25c to 50c per yard 


LINAIRE is one of the famous Crestaire group of fabrics. L 
Burch, Bailey & Co., 10-12 Thomas St., New York City f 
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proof 
Keep Baby’s Dresses Dry and Sweet. 


Save work for the mother. 
Make baby more comfortable. 
sutton neatly over regular diaper.— No 
pins required. 
White, light, adjustable, soft and dainty. 
= Easily cleansed. 
4 Will not irritate or sweat. Better 
4 than any other garment of the kind. 
/ 50c a pair. Made from 


“Stork” Sheeting 


A rubberless, waterproof fabric, light 
as linen, 
Lest for baby’s crib, the sick bed and 
all household purposes. 
septic and hygienic. By 
the yard $1.00 and $1.50. 
“Stork” Catchall Bibs, 50c. 
‘Stork’? Plain Bibs, 25c. 
“Stork” Diaper Bags(black 
and white check), 50c. 
Sold by dry goods dealers 
throughout the United 
States. Lf your dealer hasn't 
“Stork” goods send tous. 






Free —for your dealer’s name — 
Baby Sponge Bag of ** Stork Sheet- 
ing’’ as a useful sample—also 
descriptive booklet. 
THE STORK COMPANY, 
Dept. 1-H, Boston, Mags. 
(Also Mfrs, of ** Stork *’ 
Absorbent Diapers.) 








SEND A POSTAL for FREE GO-CART 
AND BABY CARRIAGE CATALOG 


Simply write us a postal today 

and we will send you free our 
big 1910 catalog, containing 
hundreds of photographs illus- 
trating the endless line of 


Ficks Baby Vehicles 


Everything from the lowest- 
priced quick-folding collapsible 
carts to the finest reed and wood- 
body carriages. We willship you 
a baby vehicle direct from the 
if we have no dealer near you. 


Ficks Carriage & Reed Co., 428 Findlay St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
The World’s Largest Makers of Baby Vehicles 








More brilliant effects than silk. Finest em- 
broideries on cloth, silk and other colored 
materials are being made with Glossilla. 
Best embroidery shops recommend it. In 
every color, every shade. ‘Try it. 


Bernhard Ulmann & Co. , 107 Grand St.,N.Y. 





H. & W. (Marmo) $ 
e 
Maternity Se" 
Waist 

Do you know the 
vital importance at- 
tached tothe choice of 
acorset atthis period ? 

You have the well 
being of your child 
to consider— 

You have your 
own ease and com- 
fort to look after— 

You have need 
of a corset that 
isthoroughly sup- 
porting, yet soft 
and pliable. 

You need a cor- 
set with adjustable 
lacings — one that 
will conform per- 
fectly to your require- 
mentsfrom time totime. 

You wantto hold your 
style and you must con- 
sider your health. It is due 
to you to have the dest of everything at this time. 

This maternity corset-waist is a distinctly new 
garment — built on entirely different lines from 
other maternity corsets. 

Made of fine soft coutil with lacings on each side 
—is easily adjustable to the comfort of the wearer 

The H. & W. Maternity Corset is a wonderful 
boon to expectant mothers—also to invalids in 
the convalescent stage—who are unable to wear 
other corsets. All steels are removable. 

You cannot giveyourself better care than towear 
an H. & W. Maternity Corset Waist, At all corset 
departments—or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 

Illustrated booklet sent free on request. 


Sizes 20 to 36, Price $2 
THE H. & W. CO., NEWARK, N. J. 


Buy H. & W. Waists for Ladies, Misses and Children 
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“Che Lullabye 


Means Health and Comfort for Baby. Absolutely 
safe because tension springs and spring steel hang 
ers make it impossible for basket to tip no matte 
how near the side baby may be. The gentle verti- 
cal motion (not rocking); the distinguishing feature 
of The Lullabye,” quickly soothes baby to sleep. 
One mother writes: ‘*The Lullabye means more to 
American mothers than any invention of the age.” 
Handsomely finished in enamel, polished or satin finishe¢ 
brass, with pendent reed basket. Inexpensive, durable, art 
tic. Endorsed everywhere by eminent physicians and practi 
mothers. If not sold by your furniture dealer buy from us. 


Send for beautifully illustrated booklet — free. 
LULLABYE MFG. CO., 4th and Porter Sts., Detroit, Mich. 
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A LADY AND HER WRITING PAPER 
SS SIHE distinction between the words ‘‘lady’’ and 4 aiaies? is a 


ify 


Pim’ 
‘Gs 






ce 9? 
woman 


<Sy)| distinction between social responsibility and human responsibility. 
} The word “‘lady’’ comes from an old Saxon word meaning 
** Loaf giver,’’? Lady Bountiful, the mistress of the manor, while 
simply describes her as a human being. 
lady is one having and recognizing social obligations as a lady 


Today a 


should—-even in such matters as correspondence by letters. 


Therefore, Crane’s Linen Lawn is a lady’s writing paper 





a writing paper 


in keeping with her social position, which she can use with self-respect. 


A woman should know about writing paper just as she knows about fabrics 


or housekeeping. 
women and are used by women. 


She should be a judge of all things that appeal peculiarly to 


Crane's Sinen own 


THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER 


is a writing paper for ladies because it is fine, 
dainty, beautiful and admirably adapted to 
its purpose, that purpose being a vehicle for 
the interchange of the social intercourse that 
is carried on on paper. 
its writer in the social relation; it speaks the 
words of regret, condolence, acceptance, or 
narrates the little events of one’s life that are 
interesting because they are written to a friend. 


WHAT QUALITY MEANS 


VERY reader of THe Lapis’ HOME 
JourNaL should be just as much in- 
terested in the quality and good taste 
of her writing paper as she is in the 

quality and good taste of her dresses, hats, 
gloves, table linen, glassware, silver and all 
those other things that give to life its refine- 
ments. ‘There is always some one of each 
of these that is taken as a standard. For 
instance, in silverware it must be solid; that 
is, all silver. In napery it must be of pure 
linen, and so on. 


WHY CRANE’S IS GOOD 


N the same way, your writing paper 

must not be a cheap paper which feels 

flimsy, which has been loaded with clay 

to make it heavy, which, in fact, is any- 
thing but the fibre of cotton or linen put to- 
gether in the wonderful way that real paper 
is made, by a process so carefully done that 
the resulting paper is absolutely white. In 
addition, Crane’s Linen Lawn has been given 
a finish known as the fabric finish, because 
it resembles and, in fact, is reproduced from 
the fine texture of linen cloth. 


FABRIC-FINISHED PAPERS 


are, from a social point of view, more correct 
just now than any other kind of surface. 
This does not bar the woman who has an 
individual preference for smooth papers, 
however, as a smooth finished paper, such as 
Crane’s Kid Finish, always has been and 
always will be in good taste. Neither does 
it bar the woman who prefers some tint in 
her paper, as Crane’s Linen Lawn is made 
in many beautiful shades based upon the fash- 
ionable colors that prevail for woman’s wear 

Willow Green, Daybreak Pink, Orchid, 
Aeroplane, Vintage, Dove Gray, Napoleon 
Buff and Baltique Blue. 


A SOCIAL SECRETARY 
THAT CAN BE KEPT 
IN A PIGEON HOLE 


FE ANNOUNCE with pride the 
publication of ‘‘ Social Stationery”’ 

by Jean Wilde Clark, the most 

complete and helpful book upon 
the etiquette of cards, the correct forms for 
wedding and all other invitations, as well as 
for all letters of regret, condolence, congratu- 
‘ation and the like, that has yet been published. 
Phe book (96 pages) is very attractively 
bound in boards covered with Crane’s Kid 
Finish, Pear] Gray. It is an unusually attract- 
ive, small volume, small enough to be used 
conveniently and quickly upon the desk. It 
will help every woman solve the numerous 





TRADE-MARK 


A letter represents - 


NOVELTIES IN COLOR AND FORM 


HEN you are at the stationer’s 
ask him to show you Crane’s 
Linen Lawn in these new shades 
with the colored borders, with 
the gold bevels, with the so-called French 
borders, and with the colored borders and 


gold bevels combined. There is also a new 


250 FIFTH AVENUE y 

















envelope shown here, made in three sizes: 
Rouen (small), Boulogne (medium) and 
Chantilly (oblong). It is quite smart to have 
your address stamped in color on this flap, 
exactly matching the border. 


THE WATER-MARK 


VERY sheet of writing paper made in 
the justly famous, hundred-year-old 
mills of Z. & W. M. Crane at Dalton, 
Mass., is water-marked ‘‘ Cranes.”’ 

The manufacturers of this paper put that 
water-mark there because they are proud of 
their produc ty and because they wish you to 
identify it. 

Any woman who wishes to use Crane’s 
Linen Lawn, or any other of the Crane 
Writing Papers, can secure it if she will ex- 
amine any paper offered her as Crane’s Linen 
Lawn for the water-mark and refuse any that 
is not so water-marked. 

The same self-protection which makes 
you insist upon pure dyed silks, real hand- 
made lace and Sterling silver should make 
you insist upon real Crane’s Linen Lawn. 
You want the best writing paper just as you 
want the best of other things, especially when 
you pay the price of the best. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
us and we will give you the name of a dealer 
who will. 





social problems in relation to the correct use 
of stationery, invitations and cards, and will 
be in itself an attractive possession from its 
beautiful typography, its good paper and 
binding and its general attractive appearance. 

This book has been published at one 
dollar, but in order to interest a greater 
number of women in the use of the best 
stationery obtainable, and in the correct use 
of that stationery, we will be glad to send a 
copy to any address —only one copy to an 
address —for fifty cents until June Ist, or 
it may be obtained at the same price from the 
dealer who furnishes your stationery. 


EATON, CRANE AND 


NEW YORK 
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Kid Finish 


THE CORRECT WEDDING PAPER 








HE CORRECTNESS OF A WEDDING 

includes the correctness of the wedding 

stationery, even if it does not depend upon 
it entirely. ‘lhe invitation is the first intimation of 
the ceremony, the keynote of its good taste and its 
good form. For several generations Crane’s Kid 
Finish has appealed alike to the exclusive stationer 
and to the fastidious woman as a paper sufficiently 
fine, white, smooth, rich and elegant for so impor- 
tant a function as a wedding. 

You can always be certain that you are buying 
Crane’s Wedding Paper because the envelopes are 
water-marked. All leading stationers and jewelers 
recommend it. If your dealer can’t supply it, write 
us and we will give you the name of one who will. 


PIKE COM PANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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The Simple Way to Make 
and Keep Your Baby Well 


This little New York girl ——, could 
not velain cow's milk or any food until 
she was given NESTLE’S FOOD. 
She vetained it from the start, and 
Sroma sickly baby became strong and well, 


Nestlés 


For forty years, NESTLE’S FOOD has 
been a household word in the United States, 
your mother flourished on it, you, yourself 
grew chubby and rosy on it—and now, 
just as always, NESTLE’S FOOD is the 


most satisfactory substitute for mother’s milk. 





If the baby is ill, or just irritable, it is prob- 
able that the food is wrong. Possibly you're 
giving the baby cow’s milk, and cow’s milk 
is no substitute for mother’s milk, even if 
you could get pure cow’s milk, and that is 
practically impossible. 

Here is an interesting little table 

showing why cow’s milk will not do. 
Composition of Cow’s Milk | Composition of Mother’s Milk 


Fat. . . . 4percent. Fat . 4 per cent. 
Saat. . a ee a 
Proteids (indi- Proteids (digestible 

gestible curs) 4 ** cur “pote y,** 


So before cow’s milk will suit the baby, you have 
to increase the sugar and cut down the indigestible 
curds, yet at the same time preserve the fat. This 
requires a great deal of trouble, because it is hard 
to get just right. So it is better and easier and 
cheaper to buy NESTLE’S FOOD, where it has 


all been done for you. 


NESTLE’S FOOD is rich cow's milk, procured 
in a sanitary dairy, purified and modified and reduced 
to a powder form. Add boiling water and it is all 
ready for the baby —a delicate, well-balanced food, 
easily digested by the tiniest stomach. It soothes in- 
flamed organs, makes bone and muscle, brings the 
dimples back to the tiny fists. But the best way to 
find out all this for yourself is to try it at our expense. 


Send for a free sample, enough for 12 
feedings, and our book on ‘‘ The Care 
and Feeding of Infants,’’ which is 
written by great baby specialists and 
is the result of many years’ experience. 


HENRI NESTLE 


77 WARREN STREET NEW YORK 














Every Prospective Mother 
Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com 
fort and ease with ‘‘ fine form '’ and elegant ap 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society 

Always drapes evenly in front and back — no 
bulkiness — no draw-strings — no lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than yo 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
Free Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 

Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every woman 
vriting for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of pliy 

cians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book,if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make youn 

ection of material and style, and we will make the 

t irorder. When you get it, wear it ten 

you don’t find it exactly as repre- 

sented, sent it back and we will cheerfully refund 
every cent pail. Other Skirts —1f not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 

lress and walking 


yarment to yo 
days, anc if 


skirts will positively please 
you—same guarantee.— Illustrated book free 
Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 

Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. Pov’ 


ALLENDALE COUNTERPANES, 











| 
the staple Quilt for over fifty years, in names nospitals, | 


hotels, etc. Recoinmended by physicians. “ Laundered 
easily as sheets.” Extremely durable. Send for De- 
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THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ GUIDE 
By Emelyn L. Coolidge, M.D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


; ° 
The Young Mothers’ Registry 
ODOT) VERY large percentage of the 

P| letters which I receive ask what 
U iy may be done for constipation. 

A () This trouble seems to be very 
4) )4| prevalent both in breast-fed 

[ ()| and_bottle-fed babies. 

ees In breast-fed babies consti- 
eee eS 18) pation is very difficult to cure, 
because it is often caused by the same condition 
in the mother or by food which the mother 
takes. A nursing mother must not allow her- 
self to become constipated. If she has a tend- 
ency to this difficulty she should first try to 
remedy it by her diet, but if it is impossible to 
overcome it in this way then she should consult 
her physician and have him prescribe something 
for a4 Many nursing mothers drink large 
quantities of tea in order to make milk. Tea 
contains a great deal of tannin, which is very 
binding, therefore it is a very bad beverage for 
a nursing mother. At the most, one cup of weak 
tea a day is all that should be taken. Milk and 
cocoa may be used, or if the mother cannot 
digest milk she should depend chiefly upon 
gruels made from yellow cornmeal well salted 
and made thin enough to drink, and upon oat- 
meal gruel. One or two cups of a malted food 
may also be taken with benefit. At least one 
glass of water should be taken between meals. 
Meat once a day, green vegetables—except cab- 
bage and tomatoes—bacon, eggs, whole-wheat 
or graham bread, and fruits—except the very 
sour ones, like lemons—are all helpful. Exer- 
cise outdoors is essential to a nursing mother if 
she would keep her own and her baby’s bowels 
in good condition. 








If a Breast-Fed Baby is Constipated 
REATMENT for the baby himself may also 


be necessary. From the time the baby is six 
weeks old he should be held over a small 
chamber placed in the mother’s lap at exactly 
the same time every morning and evening after 
a meal. At first a piece of oiled paper or a 
soap stick should be gently inserted into the 
rectum to teach the baby what is expected, but 
very soon this may be dispensed with and the 
position alone relied on. This is a most valu- 
able aid in overcoming and preventing consti- 
pation. A half to an ounce of pure water 
given lukewarm in a nursing-bottle should be 
offered the baby between meals. After the 
third month orange juice may be added to the 
water in equal parts and gradually increased in 
amount until the baby takes pure orange juice. 
After the sixth month prune juice may be given. 
Seef juice also acts as a slight laxative in some 
cases and may be given at first diluted with 
water, and later by itself. Pure olive oil—one 
teaspoonful the first thing in the morning or 
between meals two or three times daily —is ben- 
eficial to some babies. Never give castor oil for 
constipation, as this only makes it worse. 

Sometimes the baby is* constipated because 
he does not get enough food from the mother. 
In such cases the baby will not gain regularly in 
weight and will appear hungry. Modified milk 
should then be substituted for two or three 
meals from the breast each day, the formula 
being suited to the requirements of the indi- 
vidual baby. Do not resort to “patent medi- 
cines”’ with the hope of curing the baby; do all 
you can by use of the above methods, and if 
they are not successful let a doctor prescribe. 


If a Bottle-Fed Baby is Constipated 


OTTLE-FED babies who are constipated 

should be taught to use the chamber and 
given the other remedies already advised for 
breast-fed babies, but their food may also be 
changed. Oatmeal gruel may be used as a 
diluent for the milk in place of barley-water or 
plain water, bicarbonate of soda may be sub- 
stituted for lime-water, or milk of magnesia may 
be used in the food. The sugar may be omitted 
and one of the malted foods that contain malt 
sugar may be substituted. Sometimes it is 
necessary to increase the proportion of milk in 
the formula, or perhaps change both the fats 
and proteids a little so that the baby will 
digest them better. This is a difficult matter 
for an inexperienced mother to manage alone, 
but if she cannot consult her own doctor I will 
try to assist her if she will write to me. 
Massage of the abdomen is sometimes helpful 
in connection with other things. If condensed 
milk is being used for food it should be stopped 
at once: it is generally constipating when given 
for any length of time. 

In some babies constipation depends upon 
weakness of the rectal muscles; in such cases 
it may Le necessary to use a soap stick, gluten 
suppository, or even an enema of olive oil fora 
time until the baby grows stronger. Glycerine 
suppositories often act quickly, but are too 
irritating for long-continued use. Injections of 
soap and water, or glycerine in water, may be 
used occasionally if a quick action is imperative, 
but they should not be indefinitely continued 
as there is danger of making the bowels depend- 
ent upon this aid, and of producing a condition 
difficult or impossible to cure. 


Golden Rules for the Nursery 


EVER give medicine to a baby without a 
doctor’s orders. 
Do not use devices for keeping baby’s food 
warm. 
Keep the food on ice till feeding-time, then 
warm it and give immediately. 
If any food is ieft in the bottle throw it away. 


NOTE—This department is to instruct mothers about 
their very young children—particularly as regards their 
health, diet, etc. Registry blanks have been prepared 
which Doctor Ccolidge will furnish upon application. 
These blanks are to be filled out by mothers and returned 
to Doctor Coolidge, who will, from time to time, add fresh 
information, Doctor Coolidge will also answer questions 


ts.’ 1 i | in The Journal. When an answer by mail i i 
scription to Dimity Quilt Co., Dept. U, Providence, R.I. | a OS SY MA. Seelees 8 


stamped, self-addressed envelope must be inclosed. 
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Reliable, and safe, in doors or out, during the day; con- 
venient, and handy, but out of the way, during the night. 
You can take care of Baby with ease, comfort and pleasure, 
if you own 


“The Taylor Nursery” 


The first scientifically designed, sanitary 
crib made to meet all the requirements 
of baby. It does away with unhealthful, 
stuffy cribs and cradles. Cool, clean 
and comfortable for the summer. If you 
use a net over your bed, the crib goes 
under the same net. No chance for mos- 
quitoes to getin. The Bafety Net re- 
lieves your mind, as Baby is absolutely 
safe under it. Can't possibly climb or fall 
out. The Night-box, which is included, 
placeseverything within your reach that 
may be needed during the night. 

A CATALOGUE 
illustrating and describing all 

. « 
the superior features of ‘* The 
’ 

Taylor Nursery” sent FREE 


for your dealer’s name. 


TRACE MARK 





Your dealer should have ‘‘ The 
Taylor Nursery.’’ If he doesn’t 
carry it, send to us, and we will 
supply you direct, and with this 
guarantee —-we will prepay the 
freight, any where in the United 
States, and after using the crib 
five days, if it’s not exactly as 
represented, ship it back at our 
expense and we will refund your 
money. 


It’s Sold to You 
At Our Risk 


The Taylor Nursery Baby Bed Company 


No. 1 Madison Avenue, Cor. 23d Street, New York City, N. Y. 


712 Consolidated Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


This picture shows the crib folded. Placed in a canvas bag it can be checked along with your trunk when traveling. This 
answers the great question of ‘where shall the baby sleep if we visit.’’ It is no larger than the ordinary steamer trunk. 

















Light 
Weight 
Waterproof 


Can be 
Laundered 
Hygienic 








Double 
Texture 
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A Safeguard Against Colds 


They are impervious to drafts, damp- 
ness and atmospheric changes, when 
worn over the regular diaper. 


I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 


lept. 
721-723-725-727 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








Eastwood Sandal 


| 
Children’s | 






Sizes 4 to 8 


$100 | 


“Play Shoe” 


All the fun of “going barefoot” without th¢ 
scratches and bruises 


Eastwood Sandals 2! ‘hs fect to & 


pand naturally ai 
are a grateful relief to children whose feet have | 
been distorted by ill-fitting shoes. They relic 
and prevent excessive perspiration. 
The Eastwood Sandals are made t 


of shoe construction. § 





ings, waxed thread or tacks—just « 
leather next to the feet. 





MADE OVER THE FAMOUS 
EASTWOOD LAST. 


/ ADE 
FOR SALE AT YOUR DEALERS 
| or shipped to any address in the I 
| upon receipt of price as follows: (¢ 
dren's sizes 4 to 8, $1.00 per pair; 9t 
$1.25 ; 12to 2, $1.50. Larger sizes mat 


MaRY for women and boys, 3 to 5, $2.00 
Men’s 6to 10, $2.50. 

Our illustrated catalogue of latest st 
Look forimprint in shoes and _ sto¢ kings for men, wot 
om soleof sandad and children on request. 


204 Main Street 








| Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. xe WY 
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9 ROMPERS for $1 


Let your child enjoy itself, 
Rompers are the best preventative 
loctor billsin existence. Besides 
the child absolute freedom 
t in playing, they save 
of expensive dresses and 
jom from the laundry. 
Do not spend § for material 
everal days s I when we 



















send you fiveattractive, serviceable 
rompers for ONE DOLLAR. 
You may have either pink or blue 
eckedchambray. Neck, collars, 
Its bound in white, 5 for $1. 
as Rompers, 3 for $1 

i grade of 


rom a goo 


be 


Madr. 
Made 









Madras in pleasing 
yoke, rolling colla 
pocket all piped ir 
of assorted checks 1 stripe 
Linen Rompers, 2 for $1 
Thi nen suiting will wear like 

The patterns are real 
ir rolling col 
and cuffs piped 
and the belt 
piped and faced. Made in 
tan and cadet blue. 













Sizes 2to 6 years 
Any of these rompers, regardless of price, will stand very rough 
usage and frequent washing. Will notshrink. All fast colors. 
They are exactly as described, and would cost in any store 
double what we ask. We will send them by express, prepaid, 
on an absolute ‘guarantee of satisfaction or money cheerfully 
refunded. SEND $1 TO-DAY, and be sure to specify size and 


color you wish. The rompers will be forwarded immediately. 


CONSUMERS’ APRON CO.,80 Clymer St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Save him from bowed legs s 
and a crooked back. You owe yt 
your little one insurance against fy , 
such deformities. You cannot (¢ 
remedy legs bent and_ backs \y 
weakened in infancy. 


\, A ) prevent both by using a 
j 


ey \// Glascock —_»? 


\ 
‘ 


You can \e?y 












THIS? 7 
HS? Baby Walker _{-) ti 
It saves the baby future shame. An inval- 43 p> 
sable present help to the mother. ue ! 7 


MyYSICIANS recomimer ti rice 
low. Q-7 Write for Dr. Ellen Dean 
Wade's helpful ‘‘ Manual for Mothers’’ 
and our clescriptive catalogue. Both free. 
GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO. 
100 Wood Street Muncie, Ind. 

















» Oriole Go-Basls 


baby anyw ere 
rt 1e€ ne 






enables you to take 
Wherever wheels will r 













in crowds change in a secon arry 
in your arm, baby in it, w! out 
Weighs of sight. Used as high-chair per, 
only 7 bassinet. Free Booklet ' how 
‘bs. Pull to get it on approval and giv tters 
oous, from physicians. Write tod J 
»- Basket 
stands THE WITHROW MFC. CO. 


rigid, 238 Walnut St. Cincinnati, 0- 
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renlin 


Window Shades 




















The success of your 
windows depends on 
your shades 

Get shades that wear 


Brenlin is made entirely without 
the ‘‘filling’’ used in ordinary shades. 
It doesn’t let through the light in 
spots and streaks, doesn’t wrinkle 
or bag. Fora few cents more, you 
get shades that look right and wear 
so much better. Anything cheaper 
is false economy. 

A Brenlin shade, 7 feet long, 38 
inches wide, complete with best 
roller, costs $1.00, Don’t be put off 
with any other shade material. Write 
today for samples and names of 
dealers in your city. 

Cuas. W. BRENEMAN & Co. 
2043-2053 Reading Road, Cincinnati. 


Write today 


of samples 


Look for BRENLIN along the edge. 








ENE M. SOMKIN 
New York City 








her's milk did not nour- 
isl this husky little fellow. - 
Was constantly ‘crying for 
“go at two months he wa 
“on Eskay’s. It agreed with 
him from the start. His picture 
tells the story. 


ESKAY’S 
hzeye) 


added to fresh cow's milk makes 

the perfect substitute for breast 

“milk. It satisfies because it con- 

tains all of the elements necessary 

for baby’s development, and in 
most digestible form. 

4 Ap oh send free upon request, ten fadew 


Food and our help, ~h ‘or 


mothers" How to Care for the Baby,”’ 











i, KLINE & FRENCH CO. ,429ArchSt., Philadelphia 





When The Stork Comes 


announce the little one’s arrival by sending 


your friends one of our BIRTH ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. They are new and attractive. 


100 for $1.50 50 for $1.00 


nd 2c, Stamp for Samples. Address 
€ 


BABES 
Chicago, Ill. J 


E172 Washington Street 


_— 


6 page book by 
Preparation for Motherhood 3) 2%, 02h" 2 


u th bound. Valuable to young wives and mothers 
t hygiene, ailments, diet, mental state, etc. 





$1 00, 





for this book 








t Sent for | 
paid. Henry AltemusCo.,513 Cherry St.,Philadelphia | 





THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ GUIDE 


By Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


What Youngs Mothers Ask Me 


Time to Wean the Baby 


My baby will be eleven months old in May, 
and I have always nursed her. Do you think I 
ought to wean her then or nurse her through the 
summer? Mrs. K. 


Wean the baby early in May. Do this grad- 
ually and I think you will have no trouble. If 
you tried to nurse her all summer I fear your 
milk would not nourish her. 


A Case for the Doctor 


Please tell me through THE JOURNAL what to 
do for my little two-year-old boy. He walks on 
the toe of his right foot and seems to have a 
slight ‘‘halt.” Mrs. J. F. 


Without a most careful examination of the 
little boy I cannot tell the cause of his trouble. 
One leg may be a little shorter than the other, 
there may be some form of hip-joint disease, or 
various other conditions may be present. Do 
not allow the trouble to continue, but take him 
at once to a good doctor, or, if you cannot afford 
this, to a dispensary where such cases are ex- 
amined. 


Give the Little Boy More Water 
My two-year-old boy is cutting his teeth, and 
I find his water is very strong and sometimes 
stains his napkin. Is there any cause for worry, 
and is there anything I should do for him? 
Mrs. K. H. M. 


Give the little ie more water. He should 
take at least half a glass between meals and also 
the first thing in the morning. There is no 
cause for worry, but the condition should be 
overcome if possible. 


Cutting the Chiid’s Hair 


Do you think it advisable to cut a little girl’s 
hair every summer? My child is five years old 
now and has long hair, although it is not very 
thick. Mrs. D. 

In your case I think it would be a good plan 
to have the child’s hair cut. After the eighth 
or ninth year it is usually better to allow the 
hair to grow. 


Don’t Delay in Removing Adenoids 

The doctor says my four-year-old boy has 
adenoids which ought to be taken out. Do you 
think we should have the operation done now or 
wait until he is a little older? ANXIOUS. 

Have the operation done as soon as possible. 
If the boy’s breathing passages are cleared out 
he will probably have very few colds and be in 
much better health in every way. 
Let the Boy Walk to School 

We live in the country and have no school 
very near us. Do you consider a mile walk too 
long for a little boy of eight to take twice a 
day ? Mrs. M. E. 

No; I think a mile walk twice a day will be 
good for the child if he is of average health, 


} 


Insist Upon Proper Diet 

Iam almost distracted with my eight-year-old 
daughter, who positively refuses to eat what i 
good for her. She will not touch cereals, vege 
tables, eggs, milk, or anything, in fact, but meat 
and sweets. Then between meals she gets 
hungry, and begs for cookies, crackers or money 
to buy candy and soda water. She is thin and 
pale, irritable and generally miserable. What 
shall I do with her? WORRIED, 


I am afraid the little girl has never been 
trained to obey and must have been generally 
spoiled. If you wish her to grow well and strong 
you will have to be very strict with her. Spee 
out a sensible menu for each day in the week and 
make her adhere to it. If she positively re te Ses 
the food put her to bed and treat her as if she 
were ill. Take her the regular meals at break 
fast, dinner and supper time, and see that she 
gets absolutely nothing except water between 
meals. Allow no one but yourself to see her, I 
think this will soon cure her willfulness, and the 
little rest in bed will be good for her as she must 
surely be anemic and tired from her very poor 
diet. If you allow her to eat between meals she 
will never care for the proper food. 


Cutting the Baby’s Fingernails 
Is it best to break or bite off a small baby’s 
fingernails, ortocutthem? YOUNG MOTHER. 


Cut them, by all means. 


A Doctor Should Prescribe a Tonic 
Please tell me if the old spring remedy 
sulphur and molas is the best thing to give 
my boy of eight w “sip needs a tonic of some kind? 
COUNTRY MOTHER. 
No; I would not advise the remedy you men 
tion. If the child really needs a toni 
should first see him and 


a doc tor 


c prescribe the proper 
thing. 
Eating Dirt is a Bad Habit 

My ttle 8) ( ) ol ¢ t dirt 
not irequently, but oft enoug to worry 
I punl h him each time, and he know it 
naughty. It has not apparently hurt him in a 
way, but is there 1 g 1 can do for it? 

Mrs. S. N. 

You do not tell me how the boy is fed. 
Perhap hi system lacks lime or some other ele- 
ment that his diet does not supply, hence he 
makes it up by eating dirt. Send me a stamped, 


self-addressed envelope and I will mail you a 
well-balanced diet list. You must stop the 
habit, for it may give worms and other troubles. 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 


By Marianna Wheeler 


Prospective mothers are always welcome to write to 
Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Journal, and she will 
give any advice or answer any questions about the mothers 
themselves, but not about children. All letters must be 
accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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PickardChina 














Words cannot describe works 
of art—they must be seen, 
Let us send you the name of 
the nearest store which exhibits 


PICKARD CHINA 


Every piece is a study—a skillful adaptation of design and coloring to a shape hy a 
| #% master hand. The choicest selected chinas, the costliest materials, the most elaborate and 
| fi refined gold treatment, and artists trained in both E urope and Americ a, working under 
| § ideal conditions in Ré ive nswood, combine to make the Pickard standard the highest known. 
| Yet Pickard prices are always reasonable. Individual decorations, etched and raised gold 





a monograms and initials, etc., to order. 
IF Write today for our be: iutifully illustrated Booklet in colors, and dealer’s name. 
fe 
Foy 
| f Ravenswood Pl C KA R D S sy wh ad I ” 7 Chicago 





RALLIES ELYSEES 


The Rubens Shirt 


For Infants, Misses and Women 


a a 














No Trouble 


No Buttons 


A Word to Sheila: 


The Rubens Shirt is a 
No child 
tection to lungs and 





veritable lite-preserver. 
should be without it. It affords full pro 


Exrension Hees 
abdomen, thus preventing 





colds and coughs so fatal to a great many children. 

Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no Children ’s Ankles are Supported 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may say by the special constructic oward Shoe The broad 
If he does not keep it, write to us. The Rubens toe allows the foot to m ee the ere n i natural, uncramped 
Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands of DOSIOD = Se EX EnIOn HEE) > the ankle and relieves 





: : e overstrain on the archi-muscle 
mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. gel etaea viadhn sei 


The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for 
ladies and misses as well as infants from birth 
to any age. It fits so snugly to the form that it is 
particularly effective in protecting the health of in- 
valids or others who are delicate. ‘he Rubens Shirt 
is made in cotton, merino halt wool and half cotton), 
wool, silk and wool, and all sil Sold at Dry Goods 
Stores. Circulars with Price List free. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The genuine Rubens Shirt has the name 
stamped on every garment, 


Made of soft seasoned leathers which give 
an unusual degree of comfort and wear 


For Children, Women and Men 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 


Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 
264-274 Greenwich Street, near Warren Street, New York 
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‘Rubens 
Manutactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago, III. 





IMPROVED 













Curry Stze 


REGISTCREO OE “MARK 


Maternity Skirt 





BABY CLOTHES 








[EVERYTHING th a’ bal ee a 
THE — ~ “ « three yeur id, 1 ple bishop slip = "40¢. to 

¥ ‘ > , ele t t esse } band 
THE Maternity Skirt - mir gy = ag eg 
sl ~ ( pue t ees, € | t . 
for Fastidious Women iske Better ! nade and ¢ : 
{ aaa at aeeaeti nears ceeies ¢ I pre} vi i 

why cartes ihe t lisapy 
funded Wi ite for my ‘fre e ¢ ataloy 


MRS. MARY POTTER, 522 South Salina Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 








Dainty Apparel 77 
Exclusive Styles 
Dele 400 Je) O)ere 
New Catalog M 






nt r ty re 


The peal eae features of this skirt = 
it superior to any gue made for the es 











ely you, wre : © Mailed ip PlainWrapper 
particulars, or For 2 Ct 
ve wie ot it DIRECT Cemetats) 


Springfield Mass 





ELITE MANUFACTURING Co, 
= 20 W. 2lst Street, New York 





Lae 
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CECrOrsss e, 5 Gee POT 


WHAT OTHER WOMEN 
HAVE FOUND OUT 


A Paper-Doll Ba& 
for the child too small to gather up all the 
bits of paper after the dolls have been cut 
out has been a boon to one mother. Take 
a large piece of denim or brown linen and 
| cut a circle a yard in diameter. Hem with 
the narrowest hem possible, and at intervals 
along the edge sew brass rings. Run draw- 
strings through the rings. While the child 
‘is cutting the bag lies fl: at on the floor, the 
child sitting on it. When she is tired she 
| lays scissors, dolls, dresses and all on the 


“This 
is 
Burnett's 


Vanilla” 





Se ee 
enka Aaa 7 








circle, draws the strings, and hangs the bag 
on the knob of a low wardrobe. 





Any Good Cook Can |) hereiserss 
Tell It Blindfolded dissolve a pinch of granulated sugar in a 


basin of water, and wring the articles out in 
it. Roll them in a cloth and let them lie for | 


from ordinary vanilla and half an hour. When ironed they will have | 
‘imitation’’ vanilla by its the desired ‘‘dressing” that they had when 


Mrs. J. C. B. 


« 


bought. DETROIT. 








OT eee ae eee ee a ENG 


delicate, delightful ’ fra- | Laundry Marks Mar Fine Linen so Much 
grance and wonderful ’ de- | that a housekeeper will do well to escape this 


© 
wee > » | source of annoyance by cutting pieces of | Nan In B bb 
licious flay Or. : enustin pd inch wide and to. or Thies inc "heed s structs Oo 1e 
9 long and overcasting one end to the edges of Whoop- -e-e-e! ! says Bobbie. 
BURNE l } NS) | “Bobbie,” Nan has just remarked, “Mamma says we must eat Jell-O 
F upon them: ‘‘Put laundry number here. b d f I’ | d f f I'd 
| When the clothes are returned the tags may | DECause it is good for us. m glad of it, aren't you, for want to eat 
VAN i LLA | _ be removed in a moment. K. A. H. it anyway. Most things, Bobbie, that are good for you are awful bad to 
| An Ice-Cream Freezer Will Keep Steady 


iz 
vy 





Se 


SS 


ge 
a8 


articles that are to be washed. These pieces 
of muslin will look like tags. Write in pencil 


Te 


SRP 

















mae te a. | but Jell-O’s just lovely.” 5; 
, Te ; if you attach to it three or four strong hooks, ° ” bi 
is the original vanilla extract. It and slip the hooks into screw-eyes or sta- And of course Bobbie answered, “Whoop-e-e-e ! i 
° ° bai - ples which have been driven into the floor ° 
has retained its supremacy ever of the cellar or porch where the freezing is | Mamma and Nan are both right. 
since it was first made in 1847. done, or into the top of a bench if you stand | 
: : the freezer there. You will find it much easier | 
Its rare, satisfying strength and to turn the crank, as the hooks keep the | 4 
rich, delicious flavor have never freezer perfectly stationary. NEW ORLEANS. | Pi] : 
been successfully imitated. It Hanzing Baskets Made of Willow Sticks | : 
“p “<< arty. are pretty for ferns. Select willow branches 
6 1 
COStS 10 more than the every about one inch in diameter and cut twenty “good for you ide and is as delicious as the rich and i 
day kind pieces fourteen inches long. Nail them é ? 
Most ‘“‘cheap”’ vanillas < together in log-cabin style, with projecting expensive desserts that are so palatable but so hard on 
IViost cheap vaniliaS are ends two inches long, using five sticks to 
made from “splits” or‘‘seconds”’ i or riggs ae a — of a stomachs and pocketbooks. ; 
: ; : . % thick willow stick, with two loops of wire r : : : i 
which are harsh and rank in running from it underneath the basket to | A Jell-O dessert can be made in a minute and 1S as 
flavc r. take the weight off the nails. Line the good as though it required an hour 
) basket with wire window-netting before i 
Just #-y Burnett’s extracts and putting in the soil. Mrs. N. P. H. There are seven flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
you will quickly discover how Canvas Gloves for Protecting the Hands Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 
"i ‘ —— while doing housework are often used, but : 4 
. . e , 
much efter they arein every way. & ’ Ten cents a package at grocers’. Never more than ten cents 
how many women think to keep three pairs however high everything else goes 
hanging in three different and convenient : ; 
eee places? Mrs. O. M. B. Illustrated Recipe Book Free. Send for it. eect 





| When a Wheel-Chair ts Used in the House THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, Le Roy, N.Y., and eo Canada. _ 
| the wrinkling of rugs often makes it some- 
Baby Comfortable ¥ De 


Send us your grocer’s name and we will 
immediately mail you this valuable book. 





what hard for an invalid to go from room to 





















It has forty pages of tested recipes and room, but if small brass curtain-rings are 
culinary suggestions. Write for it today. sewed to the corners of the rugs, and small 
It will teach you many things. pegs are rng en in the floor, over whi h these ot er Happy acrc 
rings may be slipped, the rugs will lie flat J, witl 
Joseph Burnett Co. and there will be no diffi ulty in moving the when the Fulton Go-Cart is used. 


It has more room for baby, and 
easier riding qualities(coilsprings 
absorb all jar and jolt) than any 
other Go-Cart. The 
Fulton is easiest for 
mother as it is the 
lightest weight, du- 
rable Go-C art and 


36 India Street, Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 








| wheel-chair about. 
| 


| 

To Distinguish Old Milk From Fresh | 

| 
when both are kept bottled in the refriger- 
ator, turn the pasteboard bottle-top upside 
down in the bottle containing left-over milk, 
and keep it right side up in the bottle con- 








You 














taining fresh milk. G. W. D. | = = folds with one hand 
to very small space 
Raisins Often Stick to the Paper H YOUR BABY ; andcanbetaken and 
hich tl I | \ Must be Kept Warm with Soft } anywhere. The i } 
in which they have been wrapped. At such \ “NON -NETTLE” { Fulton excels in slig 
times hold the paper for a moment over the W = \ luxurious ap- wor 
steam escaping from a teakettle and the Hy pearance, grace | 
fruit can then be removed readily. WHITE FLANNELS ful lines, qual- | mat 
. NERS. sok M Ordinary Flannels frequently ¢ es ‘ring that } ity of mate 
| A Home-Made Style Book A both mother an \ is tle poisonous n rial and all on | 
for the woman who makes her own clothes Hy) ae No Nettles in Non- Nettie White Flannel. ie i ca banc tr equ! 
" ° | will be exceedingly helpful. Take a dis- m the softest, smoothest, finest, vearing and be - Hh : ; ou 
| zi) ‘ < “ i} anne in the worl rE, to $l ( " We ll Wi F It y 
Keep Him From Falling Out carded postcard album or blankbook and |W a Betapace mareabiiatione, “Oneal? Ga i OF and 
By means of the Holdeez, a mother’s | put in it all illustrations of designs that seem Wh is Ayers arp | every A ‘if yard on selvage and we do not W proud of it. ; 
invention for the safety of her own chil- to you not merely pretty and attractive, but if ae rx 


dren—a blessing to every mother because cee eee te yee perutuer Se. oer | Send for rhganieniags \ I U L I FO N vans 
; li : fr B Bias : Ke sta may furnish the necessary inspiration when i! Free Sam le Case | ¥7™?P"" 

- Pipanie f rom “ta , BG) WORY'« f nit you are planning a new gown. DELAWARE. \ p books of Flannel, A a ture 
. y > 1 y € oO rary \ case contains sample books o innels, ntisepti Wy 

a ee a ee or tel When Decorating a Birthday Cake and Rubber Sheeting, complete line of Baly Oo ing o-Uart 

catching his head in the bars, or falling | ren Decorating a birthday Cake (ds: Special Dimityendong Clotiiiarcnins. i 

from cot, couch or bed. | cut rose leaves and stems from thin slices of OF eit cor inlantdeced Wikies Fiannel, Infants’ Compiete \ 

citron and lay them on the frosting of the We Qutfits ($5 to $25), Separate garments, Rubber goods, 

H O L D E E 2 cake before it cools. These, with rosebud Mand hundreds of special artic les fo wr expectant mothers 


: dthe new baby. J Pe. ‘or 25 cent ewill in- 
candle-holders, will form a bouquet and make and the new baby. All free. For Hee ALS 





o large illustrated catalogue showing 50 





is recognized as the best. Buy one. 17 st} les 
and prices. If you do not know our dealer in 
your town write us. If not on sale we ; ip 
you on 10 Days’ Trial. Money back if pte 


: Sant z clude a complete set of Modern Paper Patterns for baby’ - , : 

prevents taking cold, by keeping the bed a pretty finish for the cake. WASHINGTON. ae moet siaaigetc, Sevate wiehee winters tos bila endl tees FREE — Latest Illustrated Catalogue and 
clothes in place. KRestrains without causing Me cresses, kimonos, cloaks, the new skirts and pinning j new ‘Baby Book” of helpful nursery pointers. 
the slightest discomfort to the little one. In Case of Contagious Disease Hy Vlankets that fasten without buttons or pins, shirts with 





be a . bs ° HH} out shoulder or sae seams, etc., etc., with ompre- 
Allows him to kick, turn and tumble naturally, in the household provide a supply of paper @ hensive illustrated inst uuctions telling quantity of mate 
without possibility of getting tangled. The napkins for use not only as napkins but WM orial needled for each garment. If you care for your 
suspender-like straps are easily and quickly ninnaaia covering for the tray pe wie baby's health and comfort write us today. 
adjusted or removed. Made of strong, white fond oe taken to the sick person. Immedi- » THE LAMSON BROTHERS CoO. 
tape, ingeniously buckled and clasped. Will ately tattay Boats meal ‘ie napkins which M™@ Established 1885 TOLEDO, OHIO 
last for years. Four sizes — four months : : — . 


to fi ine Gas ene | Oe were used may be burned. Fresh napkins 
=] ars. 2 ) =] . 

oe es ee eae also may be used on the bureau, washstand 

$2.00 (Postpaid if your dealer hasn’t it). 


or table, making the room look less bare. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


M. E. G. 
if you don’t want to order now. It is illustrated and tells 
all about the Holdeez, in an interesting way. 


The Holdeez Mfg. Co.,69 Waverly Bldg., Hartford, Conn. 


Fulton Manufacturing Co. 
4545 and 547 Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. 


San Francisco, 223 Pacific Building 


How To Dress Baby 


In the most ti asty, dainty way at the least expense is sh« 


Keep the Tots Well and Happy—in my beautiful, illustrated Summer Catalog with List of Baby 


J e First Needs- free. A « py, in a pl ain envelope, bel 
Little TUDO Play Suits every mother or prospective mother. 
: ” Sleepers Spic-n-Span Clothing ut 


> / cleo ra 2e le F " ig uch ¢ 
fe Ankle or knee length, of materials such as For Chil dren 
ae yo 1 would choose strong, firm,neat. Cut They 






























rub them with powdered pumice and a bit 
of absorbent cotton after each time they are 
worn. If this is done the actual whitening 








| 
| 
| To Keep White Shoes Clean 
| 





will fu ifil yo ur every wish 
: - beet 
















































r+ ‘ mmnarati 1 > 2, > ec >. are made under my o iper- 
} with a preparation will be needed less fre and workmanshi p make them worthy to be vision and consist of Rompers, Kilt, 
S in of | = and Ps may always MY ae with worn by your child. No ragged edges; all Russian : “4 Blouse Suits ior Boys, My | 
A WwW g | Immaculate shoes, SROWNIE seams neat; button-holes strongly worked; | iris ash Uresses to 14 years. My 
| se buttons secure. Just try ONE—money Ramet none =e Se poor’ — | 
{~ Steel Springs | Skirt-Hangers Make Good Paper-Holders back if not ALL you desire in a pretty, and satisfaction guaranteed. My outfit 
| ae = ‘ . atten  anten Ye saving Plaw : of 3¢ + 12 oe z “San | 
a if you use the sort made of a bent wire with comfortable, safe, labor-saving Play Suit, oF . " ag 
S " zs : . Ages ! s3eS iors Fone »50C3 ages 3,4,5 6 trated di | 
two wooden spring clothespins at the ends. years, 6sc3 ages 7, 8,9, 10 years, 7c Let me help 
Hung in a closet such a holder will keep Pres OY A Ts Se 9e PS Fees TH Time, Worry, y 
together folded pieces of tissue-paper till they lcs 4 ; oe Your Dealer for TUDORS and it ORSy 4 
ara oe Pe Ss .. “ee RS 3 - Sh annot Supply, send ut perice Catan eet © now. 
are needed; another, in the kitchen, will | [7 rite Di Se li? ccrich: doced haw ith tea cis dfiind MRS. ELLA JAMES 
hold wrapping paper and bags; and in the ny illustrated story book, * Tudor Tales for Tiny Tots." \_ 110 Union Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. y 
iP * sewing-room a holder is most useful for JONES BROS. GARMENT CO., Dept. A, Dubuque, Iowa eel 
! y Makers of Holdown Si ne G arments for Menand Women “i 
Sa | keeping patterns together. AJAM. é 7m Sleepins uw , Over 18 Years Making Baby Clothes and P;z atterns 
Brings onsahine to happy childhood days. Clean, ba | — - | My New outfit contains 30 patterns a1 
healthful joy will recall pl i _ ee for ng wr 10 for short clothes, sho 





little third seat f vr} aby ‘ 
with spring backs for adults 
gradually No jerks or jolts 
$9 | ROOM FOR (9) NINE, entire family. | t , $1075 of the house—to which any Journal reader is cordially 

| Richly colored canopy. A SWING | fe) jth invited to contribute. A crisp dollar bill is paid for any 
play-house. Absolutely no noise—easy, springing motion, Don't idea accepted. 
waste money on a wood swing. First at wholesale. WRITE 

TO-DAY. BUY ONE on money back plan. 


(10 Home 8t.), D. H. Bausman, Bausman (Lancaster Co)., Pa. | 


terials, etc., a copy of Nurses’ Hi nts to 
"Mothers, True Motherhood, Baby } cecord 
F i sy 68-Page Catalogue ill 








eens ete, i NOTE —This department is an “* Exchange ”’ of ideas— ENGRAVED 
> makes a Sn part na seats | of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the 
Has a gliding m that end Points rhea ; a : yet 
oe em. o , ms kitchen, the’niirsery, the sewing-room or any other part WwW E D D I N G 
INVITATIONS 

Highes tGrade— Not: aprinted i: nitation —Correct styles. : 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside without question i fe wen ave not at Cou- 
Envelopes. ‘Transportation prepaid, Send for free samples. ; Pon valued at 25c. in goods free to all who 
10( Finest lingraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO, “« al reply. My 22 piece Infants’ Outfit of clot ‘ a 
Calling Cards, $1.00. 134 Van Buren St., Chicago. | necessities §5.25. Mrs.C.E. Atsma, Newark, N.J. 


ti and clothing from Birth to sy 
pric es and full descriptions. Mailed : r plein 
envelope. 25c. postpaid. Mo i 





But no manuscripts can be returned; 
unused ones will be destroyed. Write very briefly : just 
the hint itself, to the Editor of ** The Journal’s Exchange,’’ 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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ALWAYS 
USED USABLE ¥ 
Just press To seal, insert 2 
the the pin ay 
tube and No air can B 
Pi 
spread by enter “I 
the No adhesive Bi 
flat nozzle exude 2 
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ADHESIVES a 

In the Dennison Patent Pin Tube a 
possess powerful sticking quality, 

are sweet, clear, and of right con- | 

’ sistency. 

In the Dennison tube, they may 

be kept for years, always service- 

able, never hard, never spoiled. 

: No sticky brush, no clogged top. “3 

Application quick and clean. ‘ 

All dealers carry i 

Ask for Dennison Adhesives Hs 

Per Tube 10c. ‘ 


So na Sor TOR ESR SS 


DewniooweNl ty. So. 
THE TAG MAKERS 


BOSTON, 26 Franklin Street 
NEW YORK, 15 John Street 
27th Street, bet. Sth Ave. and Broadway F 
PHILADELPHIA, 1007 Chestnut Street 2 
CHICAGO, 25 Randolph Street Pe 
8ST. LOUIS, 413 No. Fourth Street 


LE De EER SR BEDI, te 
Meet MEG ist eared PR BAP 
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Don't Blaze a Trail 


across your hardwood floors or rugs 
with heavy furniture. Equip it with 


Feltoid Casters 


Your chairs with 


Feltoid Tips 


and move them about without the 
slightest injury to floor or rugs. Avoid 
worthless imitations in vulcanized 
materials, rubber or leather. Insist 
on the genuine. Buy FELTOID 
equipment for 
your old — 
and demand 
it on your 
new furni- 
ture, 





















If your fur- 
niture dealer 
cannot supply 
you, write us for 
free booklet. 


The Burns & 


Bassick Co. 
Dept. K, Bridgeport, Conn. 








The Cooker 
You’ve — for 
ee FAL cabinet. 
Alu ninum vessels 
Sanitary, sweet, clean, 
d irnble. No wood to 


warp and split. No 
} cushion 
‘| to take up grease 


| s or pads 


and odor ms very 


THERMATIC| 


pirelags Cooker 


B leiencapendons cw AYSGATEE: CARE FREE 
hinged « ¢ at 





DAYS 


cooker ur isee our booklet and 
introductory money-saving offer. 
Write today. THE DILLER 

MFG.CO., Box 46, Bluffton, Ohio. 





Save $1, 00 to $3. 00 on Silk Waists 


By buy yit 


tre « direct. Our handsome Spring cat: ilog illus 
rates bea tiful advance styles in novelties « and tailored 

silk waists in any color to match your suit. Exclusive 
esigns fo refuldressers. Write for free copy today. 


ALLSILK SHIRT WAIST CO., Department L, Saginaw, Mich. 
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WHAT OTHER WOMEN 
HAVE FOUND OUT 


To “Set” Blue in Cotton Goods 


soak the material over night in water to 
which turpentine has been added; then wash 
in the usual way and dry in the shade. This 
will be found especially useful when blue 
collars and cuffs form a part of children’s 
white suits. Another way to ‘‘set” color 
before washing is to soak the garment in 
water to which vinegar has been added: 
one cupful of vinegar to one gallon of water. 
Wash and rinse in tepid water, using a 
mild soap. Dry in the shade and iron with 
a moderately hot iron. This last item is 
most important, especially in the case of 
lavender colors, which a very hot iron will 
cause to fade. AND M. G. 


Transplant Asters to the Vegzetable Garden 
as the early vegetables are taken out. Set 
them a foot apart, and in August and Sep- 
tember, when most vegetable gardens are 
bare or full of weeds, you will have rows of 
bright flowers. FLORA. 


Bath-Mats Made From Old Counterpanes 


are very good, particularly when the spreads 
are heavy and too much worn for mending. 
Cut the mats from the best parts. M. Y 


If a Glass Stopper Will Not Come Out 


tap around it with another glass stopper, and 
see how quickly it becomes loosened. When 
tumblers become fixed, one within the other, 
tap with another tumbler. Miss M. G. 


Putting More Water in a Vase 


without disarranging the flowers it contains 
may be easily acc omplished by using a small 
funnel. This suggestion may seem very 
simple, yet but few people remember to use 
a funnel, although it will prevent the spilling 
of water and possibly damaging the polished 
surface of the table where the vase stands. 
J 
Running Ribbons in Lingerie re 
is a pleasant afternoon task for a prospective 
bride and her girl friends. When the work 
is ended tea may be served. A.A 
A Small Towel Attached to the Kitchen Apron 
is a great step-saver for the busy woman. 
Hem some twenty-inch squares of butcher’s 
linen, and sew a loop of tape on one corner 
of each towel. Slip the loop over the apron 
band and there will always be a towel ready 
to wipe the hands upon. V. M. H. 


In Making Round Ruffled Aprons 
the ruffle will set 
ungathered for 


much better if it is left 
six inches below the belt. 


aes. M.W. M. 
To Economize ina Flat 

provide a camp chair for the kitchen. 
not in use it may be folded; and if th 


Space 
When 


ere is no 


better place for it hang it on a hook flat 

against the wall. J. H. M. 
When Doinz Sewing for a Family 

it is a good plan to set aside a week for each 

member, giving the most of one’s attention 

that week to the one who turn it is. Pre 


wardrobe 

garment may be necessary. 

stem more is really accomplished 
“PROVEN, 


and repair clothes, and add to the 

whatever new 

With this s} 

in the end. 
Fill Salt-Shakers 

with an orange and less salt will be 

spilled. Such a spoon is also useful for filling 

the centers of apples with sugar when the 

fruit is being prepared for baking. 

NEW JERSEY. 

To prevent 


three discarded 


spoon, 


Dishes Often Slip Off the Ice 
when cooling in the refrigerator. 
such mishaps take two or 
fruit-jar rubbers and place them on an 
irregular piece of ice; the dishes may rest on 
these rubbers in perfect safety. Co AG. 


When the 


and no amount of cleaning and oiling 
to improve its condition try using a different 
kind of oil. In one case this acted like maypic. 


Sewine-Machine Runs Heavily 


cems 


Sandwich-Making May be Simplified 


by removing the paper from a baking-powder 
can and using the can, not the cover, for cut- 
ting. On account of the de pth four or five 
sandwiches may be cut at one time. 
na aes 
A Cut Lemon May be 


for a long time 


Kept Fresh 

by laying it on a piece of 
waxed paper, cut side down, and folding the 
paper over it in such a way as to exclude the 


air. E. W. ¢ 
Mending a Stocking With Court-Plaster 


a mother to remember when 
traveling with children. How often a child 
manages to make holes in the knees of other 
wise respectable-looking stockings only a 
mother knows. When it is inconvenien t to 
change the stockings cut off a piece of black 


is an idea for 





age : : 
court-plaster and affix it to the black stock 
ing 1 vag tise hole. As a temporary measure 
it yene rally does very well ae Geet |, 

Tennis Shoes for Wear in Doing Housework 

e cool and comfortable and 1 lay preve ntone 

jrom 2. z to the bbe ol mek ( 
feet will not get wet while on crubbing 
floors or cleaning porches or when goin Oo 
the garden for veyetables. Mrs. C.S. 3 

If Your Pies Overflow in the Oven 
insert a hort piece of uncooked mac aroni in 
the top crust. This is an improvement on the 
paper funnel sometimes u ed. Of course 
the macaroni should be withdrawn after the 


jie has been baked. as 


A Way to Induce Children to Drink Milk 

is to furnish them with pretty cups and 
and little pitchers to match, holding 
enough milk to fill the cups. The privilege 
and pleasure of pouring their own milk, 
especially into their own cups from their own 
pitchers, will often overcome a former preju- 
dice. MASSACHUSETTS. 


saucers, 
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hat Does Your Porch 


ean To You ? 
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will make your porch a most attractive 
place at any hour of every summer day. 
They practically add another room to 
your house and enable you to enjoy all 
the pleasures and benefits of outdoor life 
with none of its discomforts. And—the 
expense of such a transformation is so 
small as to be hardly worth consideration. 








Vudor Porch Shades 
give protection from 
dust-storm, sun-glare, 
and curious eyes, yet 
admit abundant light 
and air, without excess 
of either. They are as 
ornamental as they are 
useful, being stained in 
soft, pleasing tones 
that harmonize with 
prevailing house colors. 


Vudor Porch Shades 
are easily put up and 
cared for, and will 
last for years. They 
are made of straight- 
grained light wood, 
bound together by 
stout twine warp with 
a chain stitch. This is 
why they hold shape 
and clean-cut edge for 
many years of service. 





Vudor Porch Shades are made in many 
widths, come fully equipped, and are 
quickly put up with a screwdriver. You 
will save annoyance as well as money by 
seeing that the porch shades you buy bear 
the Vudor aluminum name plate; it’s your 








protection against inferior imitations. j 
Fill out and mail attached coupon and we will 
send you our illustrated booklet, describing and x 


showing in exact colors Vudor ee h Shades 
Vudor 
Hammocks, together with name of 
Do this 


and the wonderful Re-enforced 
your nearest Vudor dealer. 


nvw, before you forget it. 





ss s 
e gh oF 
Hough Shade Corporation ost ar 
fey os 
220 Mill Street Fao 
. . . & 2 
Janesville, Wisconsin Y << 
es >. 
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SEE THAT THIS FIGUREZG 
IS ON THE NEXT BOX 
OF TALCUM YOU BUY 
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7ROM the farthest corners of the 
world come the pro lucts which are 
used in Vantine’s Oriental Perfumes 
and Toilet Requisites. 
Italy produces the best tak 
every bit of the tak 


, $0 from Italy comes 
used in Sana Dermal Talcum. 

It is an impalpably fine powder — fine enough 
for use as a face powder. Highly absorbent, anti 
septic and soothing — specifically adapted to the 
tender skin of infants. Has a delicate, delightful 
Oriental Perfume — not Violet. A better powder, 
for the same price — 15c per box. 


Vantine’s 
Oriental Perfumes 


From the fabled East, which has produced the 
masters of the art of perfume-making, come the 
priceless essential oils that are used for Vantine’s 
Oriental Perfumes. They reproduce exactly the 
dreamy, exotic fragrance of the flowers of the 
Orient. They are ** Perfumes of Character."’ 

EXTRACTS: I_otus Flower, Mikado, Wistaria, 
Flowery Kingdom, O Lotus San. 

TOILET WATERS: 
wood, Hana Violet, 
dom, O Lotus San. 


SACHETS: Corylopsis, Sandalwood, Japanese 
Iris, Turkish Rose, O Lotus San, 

For sale by the best stores everywhere. 
by name and look for the trade-mark. 

PREE — Our valuable booklet ‘‘ Beauty Hints’’ 
and sample of any of the Vantine products. 
Special — We will send for 10c, and your dealer's 
name, samples of Sana Dermal Talcum, Lotus 
Flower Extract, Geisha Disappearing Cream, 
Geisha Toilet Soap and India Pearl Tooth Powder 


Geisha Flowers, Sandal- 
Nile Lily, Flowery King- 


Ask 


in Tourist Case, which usually sells for 25c. But 
one Tourist Case to a person. 

A. A. VANTINE & CO. 
12 East 18th Street New York 


55 Years in Business 





HYGIENIC 


KALSOMINE 
alate ete 


DECORATE YOUR HOME 


with a sanitary wall finish that 
has style, beauty and offers 
MAXIMUM values in quality, 
economy and covering capacity. 
Does not peel nor rub off. 


“HOME DECORATOR” FREE 


CHICACO 
NEW YORK 


aby EL ITE 
PEOPLE 


Gives many combinations in 
colors for every room. A 
great help in your planning. 
FREE for your dealer's name. 


ADAMS & ELTING CO. 


Dept. 28 Chicago 
Don’t forget our Ad-el-ite 
Paint and Varnish Remover 


and One-coat Mission Finishes. 











POPULAR WITH EVERYBODY 





%) “DAINTY THINGS 
%~ FOR BABIES” 


>, YA (Copyright, 1905 
‘“QXS Infants’ Complete Outfits. 


£X02 
SAS a> 
Cs See 






\\\ Hancd-made goodsourspecialty. In- 
Vj fants’ long dresses, machine-mace 

4 of dainty materials, only 59 cts. 
\ Send to-« st mail-order 


ping sober 


| t log: st of Baby’ s First 
aoe virth announce- 


| Needs ai 
} ul 
F ment caré Sent in a plain, patent 








ed envelope stamp. 


Smith’ § 
“Baby 5 Shop" 


g LS Pa t © ff ) 
Address ALBERTD™ VIGHTSMITHCO., 
301 Lyman Building, Springfield, Mass. 
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HOW SHALL I TELL 
MY CHILD? 


A Little Monthly Talk as Mother With Mother 
By Rose Woodallen Chapman 


A FOREWORD—To Mrs. Chapman has been given 
this important little department because of her peculiar 
fitness for the work. As the daughter of Dr. Mary 
Wood-Allen, the author of so many books on this subject ; 
as herself a mother, and herself the author of several 
similar books, she comes to her work with unusual quali- 
fications of strength and helpfulness. 

The Editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


8th glad that I am to have 


| this chance of coming into close 

| personal touch with you, try- 

xt I 

ing as best I may to answer 
4 Na 






the questions that you pro- 
| pound on ac mag ~ = + 
tial of the unfolding of a chilc 
OCk=20)} nature, and, when not rightly 
understood, the most perplexing. We will talk 
together, as mother with mother, upon the dil- 
ferent phases of this important matter that 
comes so close to our own lives and hearts. 
Some of the questions that you will ask will be 
answered through this column in THE JOURNAL; 
others will be of so intimate a nature that you 
and I both will prefer to discuss them through 
personal correspondence. Whatever the char- 
acter of the questions troubling you along this 
special line send them in to me, with, please, a 
self-addressed and stamped envelope, and I 
will give to them the most careful consideration 
and the most helpful answer possible. 


Why Should I Tell My Child? 


NE of the questions that I know is puzzling 

many mothers at the present time is this: 
‘‘Why should I tell my child the facts of life’s 
origin? ‘To be sure, he is asking for the knowl- 
edge — but why should I give it tohim? Noone 
ever taught me, and I can’t yet see why I should 
attempt to give such instruction to him.” 

Let me say, in the first place, that if the 
question were, ‘‘Shall I tell my child or shall I 
leave my c hild in ignorance?” the answer might 
be very different. But the experience of hun- 
dreds of mothers has proved that the question 
today in reality is: ‘‘Shall I tell my child the 
truth in a wise and beautiful way, or shall I leave 
my child to be told by some one else, no one 
knows what and no one knows how?” As soon 
as the little one leaves his mother’s side he runs 
the risk of coming into contact with some one, 
whether child or adult, who will proffer to him 
tainted information. The only sure protection 
for him is the knowledge that his mother—she 
who still is to him the source of all wisdom— 
has already given him the facts of life, and that 
her information is the absolute truth. 

Even if the child could be perfectly protected 
from all possible contamination I would still Le 
in favor of the mother’s telling the beautiful 
‘*story of life” to her little one when his awak 





ened intelligence asks for an explanation of his 
own appearance into the world. As he hears the 
wonderful story from her lips he realizes, 

would be possible in no other way, how intimate 
is his relation to his mother. His little heart 
fills with love and awe at the thought that 


once he was a part of her, and that she lived and 
breathed for him, and even suffered that he 
might come into the world. At last his feelings 
can no longer be restrained, and he throws his 


arms about his mother’s neck, exclaiming: 
‘*Now, Mamma, I know why I love you best of 
every one in all the world.” 

Another reason why I would tell my child: 


The greatest philosophy is the philosophy of 
life; the greatest art, the art of living. It cannot 
be taught in formal lessons at some Certain 
period of the child’s life, but must be a con- 
tinuous informal process of opening before the 
eyes of his understanding the wonderful facts 
of human relationships. He cannot understand 
himself he cannot understand any true philos- 
ophy of life until he knows something of his 
relation to other human beings. The beginning 
of that knowledge is an understanding of his 
relation to his parents; the foundation of moral 
responsibility is laid in an understanding of his 
relation to his possible future children. 


At What Age Shall I Tell? 


F YOU agree that you should tell your child 

tg question that is now trembling on your lips 

‘*At what age should I tell my child?” 

hs general I believe we may safely say that 
the proper time to tell the story is when the 
child in all seriousness asks the question. When 
he shows that his curiosity is really aroused, that 
he is actually pondering on the matter for himself, 
he indicates that his intelligence is far enough 
advanced to understand and appreciate the first 
part of the sweet, simple story. 

Moreover, the surest way to turn a child’s 
thought aw: ty from any given point is to satisfy 
his curiosity in regard to it. The child is 
fascinated by the new, the unknown; as soon 
as he thinks he understands a matter he at once 
turns his attention to something else—to other 
unexplored fields of knowledge. 

If the question is not answered when asked 
the matter acquires an undue importance in his 
mind. He feels that there is something in the 
subject which differentiates it from every other, 
and he sets himself to work to learn what this 
peculiarity is. Thus, in an attempt to answer 
his question for himself, he may arrive at a 
false conception of these human relationships. 

I have been unable to discover any real harm 
to come to the child from telling him too early; 
what a tragedy it would be to come to one’s 
child with the story five minutes too late! We 
know that the first impressions made on the 
child’s mind are the strongest. Shall we run the 
risk of his gaining the impression that there is 
something vile and unclean about the story of 
life, or shall we see to it that he is made to feel 
from the very first that in this wonderful story 
there is beauty and uplift and inspiration ? 

Let us, therefore, talk about the subject here 
in this column, month by month, or in personal 
letters, and I am sure you will agree with me 
that it is not only right to tell the child, but it is 
also our duty to do it. The great question is: 

| ‘*How shall I tell?” That I will touch upon 
| next month. 
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Silk label 





TAFFETA 


Petticoats 


The women of America now buy 
Heatherbloom Petticoats in prefer- 
ence to those of silk, for Heather- 
bloom has the same rich colorings, 
sheen, brilliancy and frou-frou, with 
three times silk’s durability at one- 
third silk’s cost. 

Every genuine Heatherbloom 

Taffeta Petticoat bears this 
woven SILK label, white letter- 
ing onblack ground. Lookforit. 


EVERY PETTICOAT GUARANTEED 


For Spring and Summer wear Heatherbloom Petticoats are being shown in a most be- 
wildering assortment of colors, modish pastel shades, stripes and fancies, richly embroidered 


or severely plain. 


Ask for a Heatherbloom Petticoat 


label will protect you. Tf 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 


Elaborateness determines prices 


your dealer does nol have 
Petticoats send us his name and we 


$2 and up. 
do not accept a substitute — the 


Tleatherbloom 
will see that you are supplied. 


New York—Chicago. 


Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics. 





) SANITARY 
| SWEEPING 


The Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Congress at 
Washington demon- 
strated that dust is one 
of the greatest vehicles 

of disease. 

The most eminent physicians in the 
country recommend the use of the 
modern carpet sweeper as a_ sanitary 
sweeping device. 


The Bis sel/ 


“Cyco”? BALL BEARING is the genuine 
carpet sweeper; the kind you have either 
used or heard about for the past thirty-two 
years. Runs easily, noiselessly, and sweeps 
perfectly ; raises no dust, and will lighten 
— work 95%- Made in a variety of 4 

eautiful finishes. They are sold byall 7 
dealers, at prices from $2.75 to $6.50. f 

Ask for free booklet. 

Buy a Bissell “CYCO” Bearing 
or “Cyco” BALL BEARING 
Sweeper of your dealer, send 
us the purchase slip within one 
week from date of purchase 
and we will mail you a fine 
quality black leather card case 
with no printing on it. Dept. 63 















Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest and Only Exclusive Carpet 
Sweeper Makers in the World.) 





the Seng Spring 
Turkish Rocker” 


is the Zaszes¢ Easy-Chair 


HE spring 
gives that 
restful, luxuri- 


ous comfort you 
buy a rocker for 
— delightfully 
responsive to 
every motion. 


ei | ct > 
fine Gib war) {THE SENG way, 


Makes the uphol- & 
Sa oF 


stery last longer. 
Made atall prices by principal man 
ufacturers—sold everywhere. 
Look for the Seng trademark on the 
spring and be sure of 


Comfort and Quality 


You will enjoy our free bookle t—‘‘A Turk 
Rocker and why.” Send 2-cent stamp a 
we will include the famous Seng puzz 


et 


The Seng Co. , 1451 Dayton St., Chicago, Ill. 











Complexion 


POWDER 


The Greatest bard all Beautifiers 

A T.uxurious toilette ne 
assuring a che ar, refine: 
It is prepared from panes u- 
tifying without injuring the skin. It is , 
The Complexion Powder that / 
clings—the only one put up inaWooden 


SO TOMS: 














» refreshing and 












Box —retaining all its delicate perfume 
until entirely used up. Five colors, Flesh, 
White, Brunette, Crea ind Special Pink. 





q 50c gikinabniie 


cS 
sini A Genuine PanamaHat$1. 00 


Ne 











An exceptional introductory bargain; im- 
ported iirect. Same as a §10 
Panama hat but rather coarser 
weave. Weight 20z. Very dura- 
ble, and so flexible it can be shaped 
to any style for man, woman, or 
child. Allsizes. Mailed prepaid 
for $1.00; 2 for $1.88. Money back 
if unsatisfactory. Catalogue of 
Mexican and Panama Hats free. 





| FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. A5, Mesilla Park, New Mex. | 


OU canimprove your yy 
hairdressing, no mat- | 
ter what the style, by im- 
parting to ita soft, zatural Y 
wave with the 


WEST ELECTRIC 
HA A I R Cc U R L E R 






“ a 
see Price 25cit 
or 1Oc for 


Money 


West Electric Hair Curler Company 


Curlers, lers 
ack if not Satisfactory 








127 South 2d Street, Philadelphia, P>. 








WE TRUST YOU 10 DAYS 
Send No Money 





Write today f s hand- 
some 14 tifully 

urled, carefully ed (s 
trich Feather, ar r. Ifyou 
find ita big barza t$! ® 
each, or sell 3 feat and get 
your own Free. predrs 
postage. Wr italogue 


of high gra ie f € 
ANNA AYERS 
Dept. 189, 21 Quincy St., Chicas? 


We 
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Paint Plays 
AnImportant 
Part in 
Decoration 





AMILIAR as every- 
one is with colors, the 
actual choice of tints 
for decorating the 
interior or exterior of 
the home often proves a 
difficult task. 


@ But with the aid of our 
“Dutch Boy Paint Adviser 
No. S’’ correct decision be- 
comes merely a matter of se- 
lecting the particular arrange- 
ment you prefer from a group 
of color plates showing many 
different color schemes. It is 
free. Send for it. 

@ Having chosen the color 
scheme with care, choose your 
paint still more carefully; 
otherwise, the beautiful color- 
scheme may vanish in a few 
months. Insist that the paint 
be mixed forthejob, using pure 
white lead (‘Dutch Boy Paint- 
er’’ trade mark) and pure lin- 
seed oil, Then, and then only, 
willthecolorplan becarriedout 
bothdurably andeconomically. 





Our Pure White Lead (‘‘Dutch Boy Paint- 
er’’ trade mark) is now packed in steel 
kegs, dark gun-metal finish, instead of in 
oak kegs as heretofore. Ask your dealer. 


National Lead Company 
An office in each of the following cities: 

New York Boston’ Buffalo 
Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 


Cincinnati 


























Write Today for Our New 


1910 Style Book 1910 


It gives an interesting history of Arts and Crafts 
furniture from the 15th century up tothe pres- 
ent time —contains colored plates of interiors 
and half-tone illustrations of over 300 pieces 
of the best Arts and Crafts furniture made. 
Every piece is the handiwork of experienced 


Holland-Dutch Craftsmen 


who use their heads, hearts and hands, and im- 
Part an individuality to every piece that has our 
registered Trade Mark branded into the wood. 
CHARLES P, LIMBERT COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan ( Dept. L.) Holland, Michigan 











STENCILING eee $1. 00 


Make beautiful indel ap in all 
San teen aia, lvet, Sati 





use. All ox with 
setal Introductory Prics $1. 00 oes Regular Value $1.50 
Jan il and catalog of Art stencils a ass Good 


P. Rahn & Co,, Dept. R, 2204 Clybourn om. Chicago, il. 
__o—_ 


CLOTH FROM THE MILL 


well ih Quality Ridgewood V and ens sold ¢ 

mu at Srst cost. SUITINGS, ‘SEIRTINGS, ‘CLOAKINGS, RAIN. 
RI 8, ETC. PREE Samples — state color preferred 

DGE WOOD MILLS, 640 Main 8t., Holyoke, Mass. 






























SOME PRETTY MAY 
BASKETS 


By Bessie Cahoone Newton 


ASKETS to hold floral offerings on May- 
day are easy to make if one has a few cents’ 
worth of tissue-paper and a little patience. 

The rose basket illustrated may be made 
from any round box, especially a charlotte 
russe box. Cover the entire box neatly with 
pink paper. Cut out enough big rose petals to 
paste all over the upper part of the outside of 
the box. Curl the edges of the leaves (which 
should be the shape of the real ones) with the 
S¢issors. 
Paste these 
petals on with 
the curled 
side outside 
as you see in 
the illustra- 
tion, until you 
have some- 
thing that 
begins to look 
‘very like a 
rose.” Then 
cut a large 
circle of green 
paper which will cover the bottom of the box 
and form the sepals. Cut two or three inches 
down into the outer circumference and form the 
sepals, which should, of course, be longer and 
sharper than the petals. A touch of glue on the 
under side will me them stand up stifily. Adda 
handle of wire— 
a hairpin will do 
—which should 
be covered with 
pink paper to 
match the rose. 

















Rose Basket Made From a Box 





HE fringed 

basket shows 
what may be 
done by first 
covering a box 
with plain paper 
and then drap- 
ing it with 
fringed strips. 
It matters little 
what the shape of the box is so long as the 
handle is neatly and firmly attached. Cut three- 
inch-wide strips of paper and fold them back and 
forth until you can fringe several thicknesses at 
the same time. Then wind around and around 
until something pretty grows under your hand. 

The pointed basket 
illustrated is really the 
simplest of all, being 
one of the baskets the 
children make in the 
kindergarten. First cut 
a large and perfect 
square of stiff paper. 
Fold the oppos ite cor- 
ners together until they 
meet in the center of 
the square, envelope 
fashion; fold back the 
points thus formed 
until you have asmaller 
square lying on the 
front of the middle of 
the original square. E : 
Double the square The Simplest of All 
diagonally until you 
have an isosceles triangle. Fold over the two 
triangular edges until they lie on the diamond 
shaped center of the isosceles triangle that was. 
Crease heavily with your finger nail. Push your 
finger up through the center to form the middle 
peak of the inside of the 
basket. Then push down 
the four little point which 
form four compartments 
for flowers. A bow of 
tissue-paper completes the 
basket. Join the opposite 
sides with strips of paper 
to form handle 














The Fringed Basket 


CORNUCOPIA basket 
may be made by folding 
an oblong sheet of white 
paper in the shape of a 
cornucopia. The one in the 
illustration is a simple one 
with a cap of pink fring pe. 
eats sasket The enve lope basket is 
made by folding three 
points of a square together and usin ¢ the fourth 
asahandle. A kindergarten mat would be lovely 
for this, only the handle should not be cut from 
the mat. It must be pasted 
on. A rosette of paper | 
makes a pretty finish. 
The Maypole basket is | 
made of a short piece of | 
picture tubing to which a_ | 
handle is attached. If you 
haven’t the tubing make a 
cylinder of heavy paper 
Place the tube on a round 
standard covered with 
fringed green paper to look 
like grass. Attachahandk 
to the opposite end. Twine 
strips of colored paper é ee 
around the pole, for this basket is an imitation 
of a Maypole standing on the ‘‘green.” ‘Ther 
is room at the top to hold a bouquet. 


a bee may put these 
T flowers into the 
baskets: violets, purpie 
and white, the yellow 

dogtooth, the dainty 

hepaticas, the trailing 
arbutus— it all depends 
upon what part of the 
country you live in. 
The color scheme 
should be worked out 
well—that is to say, 
you should make your 
basket to harmonize in 
| color with your flowers, 
which you will find 
already growing. 














Sasket 


Envelope 








The Maypole Basket 








Grains 


Mix These Crisp 








With Berries or Bananas 








Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice gives an additional relish to 
any sort of fruit. 

The grains are crisp, 
blends well with the fruit. 


During the berry season you will miss something good 
if you don’t serve one of these grains every morning. 


Some Other Ideas 


Another good way to serve Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice is 
in a bowl of milk—as you would bread or crackers. 


porous and nut-like, and the flavor 





These grains are four times 


as crisp as toast. 


as porous as bread. They are 
And they have that rich flavor which comes 
when whole grain is subjected to terrific heat. 

Then Puffed Wheat or Rice are far more digestible than 
any other They form good bed-time foods, or 
between-meal foods, for they give little tax to the stomach. 
Puffed Rice have 
They are particularly good when 
And, of course, they are wonderfully 


cereal foods. 
In candy making, Puffed Wheat and 
come into immense popularity. 
mixed with taffy or fudge. 
wholesome. 
When you find out these foods you'll be glad to know all these 
different ways to enjoy them. 


Puffed Wheat, 10¢ scccor in 
Puffed Rice, 15c Vest 


West 
These are the foods invented by Prof. Anderson, and made 
y this curious process. 








— 


The wheat or rice kernels are placed in sealed guns. Then 
the guns are revolved for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 

That heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and the 
pressure becomes tremendous. ‘Then the guns are unsealed and 
the steam explodes. Instantly every starch granule is blasted 
into a myriad particles. 

The grains are puffed to eight times former size without 
breaking their coats or altering their shapes. We have magnified 
yrains, made porous and crisp and digestible. 


Nearly Everyone’s Choice 


We have lunch counter—with fruit and with- 
out—about every sort of ready-cooked cereal. And four out of 
five—asanatural choice—have taken Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 

You would find it the same at your table, we think, if you 
served a dozen kinds. Four times in five the choice would be 
one of these enticing foods. They would probably be the invari- 
able choice for eating with any fresh fruit. 





served 


You can easily find this out. If it proves to be so, you'll be 
glad that you know it. Please order them both—Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice—and let your folks give their decision. (39) 


Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 

























OU really can get silk 
gloves for this spring and 
summer that fit and wear as 
well as Fownes kid gloves for 
winter—if you insist on having 


WINE 


KID FITTING 
SILK 


GLOVES 


The new silk gloves are de- 
lightful in texture and fit the 
hand perfectly—even better 
than you thought it possible for 
a silk glove to fit. 


Look for the name in the wrist. 
Accept no substitute. They cost 
no more. 


50c 75c $1.00 $1.50 


Double tips, of course, 
and a Fownes guarantee in 
every pair. 


“It’s a Fownes—that’s all you 
need to know about a glove.” 

















A Summer Necessity 


The new antiseptic Deodorizing 
Toilet powder. 

Pure and odorless. 

Kills all perspiration odors—more 
effective than water. 

Dusted on dress shields it takes 
away all odors. Dust it into the danc- 
ing slippers and into the shoes— it 
soothes tired and cools burning feet. 

Perspiration odors are distressing 
to people of refinement—Drosis is 
for refined people. 

Contains no alum. 

25 at all Drug and Department Stores. If 


, your dealer does notsell Drosis send us 
his name and we will send youa free sample. 


The Drosis Company, 44 Lewis Block, Buffalo, N.Y. 

















Breeders 
of Pure 
Shetland 
Ponizs 







SUNNYSIDE Shetland 
Pony Farm 


Beautiful and intelligent 
little pets forchildrencon- 
stantly on hand and for sale. 
Correspondence solicited. 

Write for handsomely illustrated 
pony catalogue to 

MILNE BROS. 
600 Eighth St., Monmouth, Il. 


BIRD MANNA 


makes CANARY and other SONG BIRDS SING. 
It restores their health and makes their feathers 
zrow. It is the wonderful Secret of the Andreasberg 
reeders of Germany. Mailed for 15c. Bird Book 
free on application. 





PHILA. BIRD FOOD CO., 339 N. 4th Street, Philadelphia 











J all the servants away on vacations; 
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MY LIFE ASA 
MILLIONAIRE’S WIFE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


every year in the early spring and stay till late in 
: 1e fall. My! I can smell the hay now. Yes, 

‘ey were good old days. The doctor is right. 
The boy’s life is too restricted.”” The worricd 
look, which of late had been so often on my 
husband's fac e, returned as he added: ‘‘There 1s 
a serious mz atter of business which calls me 
abroad. It is in regard to my nephew. I sail 
carly in June. You rent a small cottage at some 
quiet seashore resort and take the boy there until 
I return. I will be gone some weeks, I fear.” 


RENTEDa small cottage at the seashore; sent 
wrote to 
my father’s old housekeeper, who had lived with 
him from the day of his marriage to the day of 
his death, to come to me; and entered on my 
life of freedom with a joyous heart. 

Only a starved mother heart can imagine 
what those weeks meant to me. For the first 
time since his birth I felt my baby was really 
my own. Werose early in the summer morning, 
and, after a simple breakfast, started out for a 
romp on the beach, where the foaming breakers 
curled over the little pink toes of the laughing 
boy; or we built wonderful forts in the sand; or 
I told him stories about the ships that were sailing 
away on the horizon. Sometimes we would take 
long walks through the country. I would push 
him in his go-cart over the smooth, hard roads. 
From morning to night we were together in the 
air and sunshine, as happy as the day was long. 

One day on one of our rambles we passed an 
automobile standing for repairs at the roadside. 
While the chauffeur knelt in the dust mending 
the broken tire the other occupants of the car sat 
under the shade of a group of pine trees. As I 
turned the corner I was hidden from their sight, 
but I could hear their conversation distinctly. 

‘*Great Scott, Molly, what a stunning nurse 
Why don’t you get her for your kiddie?” et 
one of the men, 

‘““Tom dear, how absurd. 
up——” 

“**Gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles.’ 

‘Silly boy, what are you saying? Anyway, 
if I did have a stunning nurse you would fall in 
love with her before the month was out. You 
shall not marry a trained nurse. Besides, she 
wouldn’t come.” 

“Pil bet I can get her for you,’ 
answered. 

‘*V’ll take up the bet,’ said another masculine 
voice. 

I had been guilty of eavesdropping, and, like 
all such offenders, I had overheard some thing to 
rouse my anger. At first I was too angry to 
reason, but as I hurried on I saw the mistake was 
a very natural one. I was dressed in a plain, 
white linen frock. ‘There was nothing in my 
appearance to indicate that I was the wife of a 
millionaire. On the other hand, my _ boy’s 
appearance was distinctly that of wealth. My 
anger was replaced by amusement. 


One doesn’t pick 


” 


> the man 


HEN I saw the stranger’s car approaching 
me half an hour later the spirit of adventure 
had entered into my soul. Salt air breeds a 


certain recklessness, which is the only excuse I 
can find for what followed. 

‘Pardon me,” said the young man, 
from the car and lifting his cap as he addressed 
me. ‘‘My sister’s child is ill; the nurse has 
left, and we are on the hunt for another. Can 
you help us out ?” 

s I looked into the clean-cut, manly face I 
felt 1 could harbor no resentment, even for so bold 
an act as his. I answered politely: ‘‘I would 
advise you to seek a nurse from one of the hos- 
pitals. There are always good nurses on the 
waiting lists.’’ 

At the sound of my voice one of the ladies 
turned, and, looking at. me sharply, said: ‘‘Why, 
Mrs. C aston, is it possible this is you? I said a 
moment ago that you bore a striking resem- 
blance to a friend of mine, but I never dreamed 
it was really you yourself.” 

Behind the thick motor veil I recognized the 
face of one of my social compeers. My heart 
sank. I knew the scorn with which she was 
inwardly saying: ‘‘The idea! turning herself 
into a nursemaid!” ‘There was a touch of defi- 
ance in my voice as I answered: ‘‘This is a 
great surprise, Mrs. Dingley. I thought I was 
so far from home that I would not meet any 
acquaintances this summer. You see I have 
run away with the heir apparent.” 

With keen intuition Mrs. Dingley’s brother 
read the situation, He saw his sister’s scorn and 
my discomfiture. His sympathies were with 
me, for he said quickly—to prevent the sharp 
retort on his sister’s lips: ‘‘It’s great of you to 
take the kid out. I’ve always felt sorry for the 
lucky rich. They can’t do anything they want 
to do unless they possess a mighty independent 
spirit. They are always under the limelight.” 

‘*Tom dear, this is no place for philosophy on 
riches. You are keeping Mrs. Caston standing 
in the road. Can’t you fold the go-cart and let 
us take you home?” addressing the latter part 
of her sentence to me. 

My refusal was overruled, and we were soon 
standing before the gate of my cottage. 


jumping 


HEN the first tiny flake of snow comes float- 
ing lazily down through the still air we do not 
realize that 1t may be the forerunner of a mighty 
blizzard, severe enough to block traffic. So I 
never dreamed that from this little inc ident 
would come the great temptation of my life. 
Mrs. Dingley came often to my cottage after 
our meeting that day. Her brother always 
accompanied her. Often also I would meet them 
when I was out on my walks with the boy. Fate 
seemed to throw the handsome young brother 
constantly in my way. I enjoyed the compan- 
ionship more than I cared to admit even to my- 
self. Our tastes were congenial, our ideals and 
standards similar. He listened sy mpathetically 
to my complaints against the restrictions of the 
wealthy. That subtle attraction between con- 
genial minds was daily drawing us into closer 
sympathy with one another. 
In the quiet village of my birth the gentlefolk 
would have admired, not censured, me for dis- 
missing the nurse and caring for my child, but 
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SUESINE SILK IN GREAT VOGUE 


| Peculiarly Beautiful in Weave and Texture, and a favorite in the 


eyes of Fashion. In all colors, for Day or Evening 


There is no time in the year when a woman really enjoys her dressmaking in quite 


| the same way that she does in spring and early summer—the inexpensiveness of 











materials, the simplicity and attractiveness of 
models and the small expenditure of time neces- 
sary for their creation turn the dress problem 
into a delightful pastime. 


While a woman can depend very largely on 
her own taste in matters of dress, it is necessary 
that she should keep herself well informed on 
style tendencies, so that even her simplest gowns 
and frocks will win the smiling approval of 
fashion’s trend. 


For example, while a great deal is said and 
written of stylish materials for spring and sum- 
mer service, Suesine Silk is the fabric in great 
demand for day and evening, house or street 
wear; for Suesine Silk is fascinatingly soft and 
fine and lends itself most admirably to the fash- 
ions of the day which require graceful effects. 


Extremely rich and handsome, Suesine drapes itself 
into flowing lines and folds and is of a beauty of weave 
and finish that makes it most becoming in light or in dark 
shades. ‘There is no material that gives greater satis- 
faction than Suesine Silk for general wear, and there is 
nothing that has so much prettiness, daintiness and ele- 
gance that is so inexpensive, 47%c the yard. 

If your storekeeper hasn’t Suesine, write to the makers 
for samples; they will send you 41 large and generous 
pieces of Suesine in different shades and colors, from 
which you can judge for yourself of its beauty of tex- 
ture and color-charm. When you ask for these free 
samples give the name of the storekeeper with whom 
you deal and say whether or not he sells Suesine Silk — 
with the name on the edge—please be sure to give that 
information when you write. 


ToT te etree neste 


Suesine Silk is sold only through retail merchants. 
But if there is no Dealer near you who has Suesine Silk, 
all you need do is enclose color sample, and price, 47% 
cents a yard, to Bedford Mills, 8 to 14 West 3d Street, 
New York City, and Bedford Mills will have your order 
filled by a reliable firm. Every yard of genuine Suesine 
Silk shows the words—-SUESINE SILK — in tiny 
letters on the edge. Write for the 41 Free Samples. 


Mention your Dealer’s name. Write NOW,TO-DAY. 


41Samples Free. Bedford Mills 


Desk 15 

8 to 14 West 3d Street New York City 

Always, when writing, be sure to mention the name and address of your 
Dealer, and sav whether or not he sells Suesine. 


LEST 




































plse 


For 
Afternoon Frocks, 
Walking Gowns, 
Evening Costumes, 
Children’s Dresses, 
Shirt Waists, Slips, | 


Foundations, Etc. 


SOIESETTEisthemost 
largely used fabric of its 
kind in the world. It 
offers the silky lustre, 
beauty, and rich colors 
of pongee. It has the 
same graceful draping 
qualities, the fashionable 
appenrs ance of silk — yet 
SOITESETT Eis farmore 














Dainty Pins for Dainty People 


Combine style and comfort. Needle durable and costs much 

Z 4 * less. Moreover, it laun- 
pointed, unbreakable. Don’t come open ders perfectly and holds 
in use. You don’t lose them. iis color and finish per- 


manently. 
All shades and colors. By the 
yard at all the better stores. 
I_ook for this label in every 
garment made from Soiesette. 


Price —Nickel, Jet or Dull Black, 4 on card, 
10 cts., 14 K Rolled Gold or Roman Plate, 
beaded edge or plain — 2 on card, 25 cts. 





If your dealer doesn’t keep them yet, send his name and 
address, and we'll sendl you the kind and size wanted for the OIESET 
price stated above. Money back if you’re not satisfied. a” S TE 
JILSE UTE 











Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 


185 Farrand Street Bloomfield, N. J. Makers of the famous ** FLAXON'’ White Goods. 











CLARENCE WHITMAN & CO.,39 Leonard Street, New York | 








ENGRAVERS 















BEAUTIES OF SPRING 


ae MAKERS OF ENGRAVED 
everywhere, whose skin is 





are the women, 

: : ~ 
smooth and velvety, unmarred by the lines WEDDING STATIONE RY 
of time or by exposure to wind and sun. 

VW: 2 Z of Weddin 
They are the users of Lablache. 7hezr com- ill be pleased to send samples of P g 
lexi shana’ % acne Stationery as well as samples of Fine Writir J a 
plexions rival in delicacy of 24 Sr 
coloring the fragrant blos- ms = a per Re ception Invitations, - Relient t Inve 
ste. Sis Me > 2 2 > Aublic Fr c 
som of the peach. Lablache tations, J Aenus. Dance Programs. etc. for | ubli ashe 
is pureand harmless, and tions, for Personal Use. and for all Social Pur| oe 
ever a delight to its users. to persons desiring to purchase articles, which are pe 
: fect in manufacture, correct in form and distinctive 
Refuse Substitutes They } f their i 1 f n 
may be dangerous. Flesh, XY Peasorn OF theire good taste and refineme 
White, Pink, or Cream, 50c. a In requesting samples address either 
box, of druggists or by mail. ALBANY NEW YORK CHIC \GO 
, 7 » 19 MONROE ST 314 MADISON AVENUE 109 RAN 
Send 10c. for sample box. 


Send for our catalogue of class and fraternity 
emblems. and prize trophies 


FAY ‘Ideal’ *ixcs 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers 
Dept.A, 125 Kingston St. 
Boston, Mass. 




















ae Parties 


High Grade — Hip I-ength. Button at waist— 
Save supporters. Quality and style tor alth, 
comfort and economy. Never sag ome 
co st S Y O U no down. Superior yarns and dyes—a ights 


for women, girls and boys. 25c to 5 : 
FAY KNI Regular style hose for ! 
and girls. Special sty'¢ 


large expansion tops for women. — Extra ‘ 
ing, fine fitting ankles and feet. 25 


FAY SO it men. Special wear. 


more than poor 
silk, why don’t 











Least darnin 25¢ 
° and 35c. Fully guaranteed. Try a_p Buy 
YOU use it ? \ of your dealer or by mail. Folder Free. 
. 


FAY STOCKING CO., Box 104, Elyria, Ohio 
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Style Price, — Stule rice, 
728 CORDED $2.00 714 $1.00 
Lightly boned, fine batiste, Growing girls, 11 to 15 
lace trimmed, pearl buttons. years. Plaited bust, long 
Yoke over bust. Extra long hips, adjustable hose sup- 
at back and hips. Two pairs porters. Single ply twill, 
hose supporters. Sizes, 19 to good quality. White only, 
30 inches. White only. Sizes, 19 to 28 inches. 


Ferris 
cue Waists 


Allow freedom and grace of movement. Sup- 
port and protect back, waist, bust, hips and 
abdomen. Sty lish—comfortable- —durable. There 


is a Ferris Waist to fit every figure. 


Price 
$1.50 


FERRIS MATERNITY WAIST 


Excellent quality coutil, light weight. Bone buttons. 
White only. Adjustinents so placed that waist will 
fit perfectly atalltimes. Sizes, 22 to 32 inches. 
Inferior imitations are sometimes sold as Ferris 
Waist Protect yourself by looking for the name 
Ferris Good Sense on every waist. 

For Sale by Leading Dealers. Write for Ferris Book— FREE. 








THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, New York 











LET US SEND YOU 


Hair Goods f 


ON APPROVAL 


We will — you this switch or any 

( y select from our large 
£ without a cent in advance. 
business, the largest of its 
vorld, enables us to quote 
ingly low prices. Goods listed 
ire extra short stem, made of 
splend d 4 ity, selected human hair, 
h any ordinary shade. 






: He 





and to mat 
13%, 0z.,18in. Switch . $0.95 
20z.,20in. Switch . . . 1.25 
20z.,22in. Switch . . . 1.75 
2%,0z.,24in. Switch . . 2.75 
30z.,26in. Switch . | | 4.95 
4', oz., 30 in. Switch . 11.65 
20 in. ‘Light Weight ware 
Switch . ‘ 2.50 
22 in. Wavy Switch ‘ 3.50 
24in. Wavy Switch . . . 4.75 
26 in. Wavy Switch .. jae 
8 0z., 30in. Wavy Switch 8.00 


Featherweight Stemless 
Switch, 22in., natural wavy,4.95 

Fluffy Ruffer, Natural Curly 5.09 

Coronet Braid, ,3'4 oz. selected 


wavy hair . 5.95 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches 50c to $50.00 


Pompadour, NaturalCurly. 2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s 

$5.00 to $50.00 
ng Sample of your hair and describe article you want. 
ud prepaid on approval. If you find it perfect 
factory and a bargain, remit the amount. 
turn to us. Rare, peculiar and yray G 
alittle more expensive; ask for estimate. 
Write for our new ete cat- 









ae Sallis 
in Hair Dressings 


and quotes lowest prices This 
book also contains valuable 
instructions on ‘*Beauty Culture 
by Self-Treatment,” profusely 
illustrated, which every woman wants. 


Write today. 
PARIS FASHION Co., Dept. 15, 209 State Street, Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 


Beautiful Hands 


7 WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET ES 
The care of the hands as understood 


New York’s most expert manicurists 
is told in full in our booklet entitled 


‘“‘WELL KEPT NAILS” 


Sent free postpaid onrequest. Wew illalsosend 
you lor a two-cent stamp, to pay postage, sam- 
ples of our well-known Lustr-ite Preparations. 
Lustr-ite Nail Enamel (cake) Lustr-ite Rose Tint 
_Lastr-ite Salve and Enamel __Lustr-ite Coticle Ice 


SS WRITE TODD 

F Paridtie Mfg. Co.“ Fann 8 

MAKERS val LUSTR-ITE 
_“DAEMO” SHIELD-CLAMPS 


) ter, handier, easier and quicker adjusted than any- 
t ing; won't rust, slip,letgo, weakenorirritate. kver- 
lasting. At dealer's, or postpaid. Set of 4, ies 15c; 
7 sets, $1; 4 gold plated, 25c. Cir. free. D.8.CLAMPCO., 






























Dept. J, Met. Bldg., New York City. Agents W anted. 
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MY LIFE AS A 
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they would have looked in shocked surprise at the 
growing intimacy between Mr. Boyce and my- 
self. Yet it was considered eccentric in me by 
my husband’s friends to want to take care of my 
baby, while they looked on a friendship between 
a married woman and a single man as quite 
natural, 

As the time came for me to resume my re- 
stricted social life I felt desperate. Mr. Boyce 
was sitting on the sand with the jboy and me, 

‘‘T am going home Thursday,” I said 

‘‘That is sad news to me,” he answered. 

‘*T am a spirit in prison: ‘although the bars are 
of gold they are none the less confining. I hate 
the life I must live.” 

‘*There are ways of opening prison doors,” 
he answered. 

‘*Tell me how. My whole soul revolts at the 
false standards and narrow restrictions of my 
life. I cannot rear my boy in such an atmos- 
phere.” He did not answer and I continued: 
‘*l am being smothered under a mountain of 
gold. I believe you love my boy; for his sake 
and the sake of the happy days we have spent 
together, find some way to help me.” 


IS face turned white. Suddenly I realized 

that we stood at the crisis of our friendship. 
We were on the pinnacle of our temptation. As 
I looked searchingly into his eyes I read there the 
thought that was in my own heart. My marriage 
had brought me only unhappiness; why should I 
go on living thus when life still held the things 
1 most desired? Among my acquaintances 
divorces were of every-day occurrence. The 
moment was tense with possibilities. 

When he spoke he answered our unspoken 
thought: ‘*Happiness, for you, does not lie that 
wa 

“You mean?” 
more explicit. 

‘‘T mean you must stand by the guns till 
death. You would never be happy to forsake 
the battle.” 

“And where does happiness lie for you?” 
I asked irrelevantly. 

He smiled a little wistfully as he replied: 
‘‘God alone knows that. I am not afraid to 
trust the future to Him, if I live up to the best 
in me. He rose to go. 

‘*Will I not see you again?” I 
sinking. 

‘‘No; I will slip out of your life and you will 
forget these happy weeks. You are a woman of 
rare endowments and I know you will be able to 
work out your own salvation. You will solve 
the problems before you and find the high road 
to joy.” 

We parted, then, with a silent handclasp. 
Some guardian angel had stood by us and kept 
us clean and strong. I never saw him again. He 
left the next day, and I soon returned to the 
city and took up my gay life where I had left it, 
trying to drown my hei a continual 
round of excitement. 

My husband’s return from abroad found him 
more anxious than before he left. Dimly, from 
the gay whirl of my careless life, I noted his 
anxiety; but I had learned the futility of ques- 
tioning him, so I paid slight heed to the deepen- 
ing lines in his face. 

In the late winter my health broke down. 
The doctor ordered a complete rest. My hus- 
band was too anxious about business matters to 
leave the city, but the boy and I went away on 
avacation. For the first time since my marriage 
I returned to my girlhood home. It was soul 
rest I needed and | found it there. The mem- 
ories of my happy childhood came back to 
soothe and bless. Little by little the fever of 
unrest left my veins, the bitterness died out of 
my heart, and a great peace enveloped my soul, 


heats in the spring, after my return to the 
little village of my birth, I determined to show 
my husband how sweet life could be if lived 
simply and earnestly. I felt I had been unjust 
in my condemnation of him. Except for the 
ummers on the farm in his boyhood and the 
few weeks in my home before our marriage 
he knew life only as he lived it, surrounded by 
the impediments of great wealth. I craved the 
simplicity of life because I knew the sweetne 
of it, but he could not crave something of which 
he was ignorant. So I determined to reveal to 
him how beautiful a thing life could be when 
freed from false epee and wrong ideals 

I bought the man and had the rooms 
painted and papered ater ictively. I furnished 
it according to my ideas of comfort and good 
taste. The result more than met my expecta- 
tions. The harmonious blending of color, the 
simple lines of the furniture, the dainty curtains, 
the comfortable chairs, the table littered with 
the new books and magazines, the open piano, 
flowers everywhere, and about all the cleanli 
ness and peace of home—all went to make 
delightful picture. As I looked at the sunny 
rooms my heart swelled with gratitude for all 
that a true home could mean. 

Anxiously I awaited my 


I asked, desiring him to be 


asked, my heart 


rtache in 


husband’s coming. 


Earnestly I prayed that this surprise I had 
pl inned 1 might bring the desired results. Several 
mo} ths had passed ince we had parted in the 
city To me they had keen months of oul 
growth. I wonder y had Leen to my 
husband. As I rode through the autumn sun 
hine to the station I = t yther 
shine t | : 
such day as the one A 

One glimpse at n haggard face as 





he stepped from the tr: iin dr ove from my mind 
all thou ght except olicitude for him. ‘‘Are you 
ill?” I asked in distress. 


‘©No; oh, no,” he answered lightly, kissing me. 


In the carriage our son was hilariously shout- 
ing a nois sy but affectionate welcome. My hus- 
band looked with pleasure at the rosy checks 


and bright eyes of the little boy. ‘‘Country air 
agrees with both of you,” he said. 
‘“*T think it is our simple life more than the 
country air that has benefited us,” I answered. 
On the drive home my husband was absorbed 
by the questions and caresses of the happy child. 
“What!” he said, as we turned in at the old 
gate, ‘‘living in the manse?” 
‘*Ves,” I answered. 
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A Guarantee 





That Guarantees 








is in every 





pair of 





PATENT 
FINGER-TIPPED 
SILK GLOVES 


and means that youtake norisk. 








If the “tips” wear out before 
the gloves, you get 


A NEW PAIR FREE 


“KAYSER” gloves are the result of twenty-five 
years experience in Silk Glove Manufacturing. 

A better Silk Glove than the‘ KAYSER’”’ cannot be made. 

All others are measured by the ‘‘KAYSER’” standard. 

“KAYSER” Quality, Fit and Finish excel all others. 


“KAYSER” gloves cost no more than the ‘“ordi- 
nary kind.” 





There’s a way to tell the genuine 


LOOK IN THE HEM 


If you find the name “KAYSER” you have the best 
Silk Glove in the world, the kind that is sold to you with 


A Guarantee That Guarantees 


A new pair free if the ‘‘tips”’ wear out before the gloves. 


Short Silk Gloves, 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 
Long Silk Gloves, 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00 


JULIUS KAYSER & CO., Makers 
NEW YORK 






























































































































































OU really can get silk 
gloves for this spring and 
summer that fit and wear as 
well as Fownes kid gloves for 
winter—if you insist on having 


W NE | 


KID FITTING 
SILK 
| 


GLOVES 


The new silk gloves are de- 
lightful in texture and fit the 
hand perfectly—even better 
than you thought it possible for 
a silk glove to fit. 


Look for the name in the wrist. 
Accept no substitute. They cost 
no more. 


50c 75c $1.00 $1.50 | 


Double tips, of course, 
and a Fownes guarantee in 
every pair. 


“It’s a Fownes—that’s all you 
need to know about a glove.”’ 

















A Summer Necessity 


The new antiseptic Deodorizing 
Toilet powder. 

Pure and odorless. 

Kills all perspiration odors—more 
effective than water. 

Dusted on dress shields it takes 
away all odors. Dust it into the danc- 
ing slippers and into the shoes—it 
soothes tired and cools burning feet. 

Perspiration odors are distressing 
to people of refinement—Drosis is 
for refined people. 

Contains no alum. 
25c at all Drug and Department Stores. If 


' your dealer does notsell Drosis send us 
his name and we will send youa free sample. 


The Drosis Company, 44 Lewis Block, Buffalo, N.Y. 




















Breeders 
of Pure 
Shetland 
Ponizs 







SUNNYSIDE Shetland 


Beautiful and intelligent 
little pets forchildrencon- 
stantly on hand and for sale. 
Correspondence solicited. 

Write for handsomely illustrated 
pony catalogue to 

MILNE BROS. 
600 Eighth St., Monmouth, Ill. 


BIRD MANNA 


makes CANARY and other SONG BIRDS SING. 
It restores their health and makes their feathers 
er, It is the wonderful Secret of the Andreasberg 

reeders of Germany. Mailed for 15c. Bird Book 
free on application. 


PHILA. BIRD FOOD CO., 339 N. 4th Street, Philadelphia 





Pony Farm | 
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every year in the early spring and stay till late in 
the fall. My! I can smell the hay now. Yes, 
they were good old days. | The doctor is right. 
The boy’s life is too restricted.””, The worricd 
look, w hich of late had been so often on my 
husband’ s face, returned as he added: ‘There is 
a serious matter of business which calls me 
abroad. It is in regard to my nephew. I sail 
earlyin June. Yourenta small cottage at some 
quiet seashore resort and take the boy there until 
I return. I will be gone some weeks, I fear.” 


RENTEDa small cottage at the seashore; sent 


J all the servants away on vac ations; w rote to 


my father’s old housekeeper, who had lived with 
him from the day of his marriage to the day of 
his death, to come to me; and entered on my 
life of freedom with a joyous heart. 

Only a starved mother heart can imagine 
what those weeks meant to me. For the first 
time since his birth I felt my baby was really 
my own. Werose early in the summer morning, 
and, after a simple breakfast, started out for a 
romp on the beach, where the foaming breakers 
curled over the little pink toes of the laughing 
boy; or we built woe ‘rful forts in the sand; or 
I told him stories about the ships that were si uiling 
away on the horizon. Sometimes we would take 
long walks through the country. I would push 
him in his go-cart over the smooth, hard roads. 
From morning to night we were together in the 
air and sunshine, as happy as the day was long. 

One day on one of our rambles we passed an 
automobile standing for repairs at the roadside. 
While the chauffeur knelt in the dust mending 
the broken tire the other occupants of the car sat 
under the shade of a group of pine trees. As I 
turned the corner I was hidden from their sight, 
but I could hear their conversation distinctly. 

“‘Great Scott, Molly, what a stunning nurse! 
Why don’t you get her for your kiddie?” said 
one of the men. 

‘“*Tom dear, how absurd. 
up——” 

‘**Gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles.’ 

“Silly boy, what are you saying? peentll 
if I did have a stunning nurse you would fall in 
love with her before the month was out. You 
shall not marry a trained nurse. Besides, she 
wouldn’t come.” 

“T’ll bet I can get her for you,” the man 
answered. 

“I'll take up the bet,’’ said another masculine 
voice. 

I had been guilty of eavesdropping, and, like 
all such offenders, I had overheard something to 
rouse my anger. At first I was too angry to 
reason, but as I hurried on I saw the mistake was 
a very natural one. I was dressed in a plain, 


One doesn’t pick 


white linen frock. ‘There was nothing in my 
appearance to indicate that I was the wife of a 
millionaire. On the other hand, my boy’s 


appearance was distinctly that of wealth. My 
anger was replaced by amusement. 


HEN I saw the stranger’s car approaching 

me half an hour later the spirit of adventure 
had entered into my soul. Salt air breeds a 
certain recklessness, which is the only excuse I 
can find for what followed. 

‘*Pardon me,” said the young man, jumping 
from the car and lifting his cap as he addressed 
me. ‘‘My sister’s child is ill; the nurse has 
left, and we are on the hunt for another. Can 
you help us out ?” 

As I looked into the clean-cut, manly face 
felt lcould harbor no resentment, even for so old 
an act as his. I answered politely: **T would 
advise you to seek a nurse from one of the hos- 
pitals. There are always good nurses on the 
waiting lists.’’ 

At the sound of my voice one of the ladies 
turned, and, looking at me sharply, said: ‘‘Why, 
Mrs. Caston, is it possible this is you? I said a 
moment ago that you bore a striking resem- 
blance to a friend of mine, but I never dreamed 
it was really you yourself.” 

Behind the thick motor veil I recognized the 
face of one of my social compeers. My heart 
sank. I knew the scorn with which she was 
inwardly saying: ‘‘The idea! turning herself 
into a nursemaid!” ‘There was a touch of defi- 
ance in my voice as I answered: ‘‘This is a 
great surprise, Mrs. Dingley. I thought I was 
so far from home that I would not meet any 
acquaintances this summer. You see I have 
run away with the heir apparent.” 

With keen intuition Mrs. Dingley’s brother 
read the situation. He saw his sister’s scorn and 
my discomfiture. His sympathies were with 
me, for he said quickly —to prevent the sharp 
retort on his sister’s lips: ‘‘It’s great of you to 

take the kid out. I’ve always felt sorry for the 
sity rich. They can’t do anything they want 
to do unless they possess a mighty independent 
spirit. They are always under the limelight.” 

‘Tom dear, this is no place for philosophy on 
riches. You are keeping Mrs. Caston standing 
in the road. Can’t you fold the go-cart and let 
us take you home?” addressing the latter part 
of her sentence to me. 

My refusal was overruled, and we were soon 
standing before the gate of my cottage. 


HEN the first tiny flake of snow comes float- 
ing lazily down through the still air we do not 
realize that it may be the forerunner of a mighty 
blizzard, severe enough to block traffic. So I 
never dreamed that from this little incident 
would come the great temptation of my life. 
Mrs. Dingley came often to my cottage after 
our meeting that day. Her brother always 
accompanied her. Often also I would meet them 
when I was out on my walks with the boy. Fate 
seemed to throw the handsome young brother 
constantly in my way. I enjoyed the compan- 
ionship more than I cared to admit even to my- 
self. Our tastes were congenial, our ideals and 
standards similar. He listened sympathetically 
to my complaints against the restrictions of the 
wealthy. That subtle attraction between con- 
genial minds was daily drawing us into closer 
sympathy with one another. 
In the quiet village of my birth the gentlefolk 
would have admired, not censured, me for dis- 
missing the nurse and caring for my child, but 
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SUESINE SILK IN GREAT VOGUE 


Peculiarly Beautiful in Weave and Texture, and a favorite in the 


eyes of Fashion. 


In all colors, for Day or Evening 


There is no time in the year when a woman really enjoys her dressmaking in quite 
the same way that she does in spring and early summer—the inexpensiveness of 


materials, the simplicity and attractiveness of 
models and the small expenditure of time neces- 
sary for their creation turn the dress problem 


into a delightful pastime. 


While a woman can depend very largely on 
her own taste in matters of dress, it is necessary 
that she should keep herself well informed on 
style tendencies, so that even her simplest gowns 
and frocks will win the smiling approval of 


fashion’s trend. 


For example, while a great deal is said and 
written of stylish materials for spring and sum- 
mer service, Suesine Silk is the fabric in great 
demand for day and evening, house or street 
wear; for Suesine Silk is fascinatingly soft and 
fine and lends itself most admirably to the fash- 
ions of the day which require graceful effects. 

Extremely rich and handsome, Suesine drapes itself 
into flowing lines and folds and is of a beauty of weave 
and finish that makes it most becoming in light or in dark 
‘There is no material that gives greater satis- 
faction than Suesine Silk for general wear, and there is 
nothing that has so much prettiness, daintiness and ele- 


shades. 


gance that is so inexpensive, 47 4c the yard. 


If your storekeeper hasn’t Suesine, write to the makers 
they will send you 41 large and generous 
pieces of Suesine in different shades and colors, from 
which you can judge for yourself of its beauty of tex- 
ture and color-charm. When you ask for these free 
samples give the name of the storekeeper with whom 
you deal and say whether or not he sells Suesine Silk — 
with the name on the edge—please be sure to give that 


for samples; 


information when you write. 


Suesine Silk is sold only through retail merchants. 
But if there is no Dealer near you who has Suesine Silk, 
all you need do is enclose color sample, and price, 47% 
cents a yard, to Bedford Mills, 8 to 14 West 3d Street, 
New York City, and Bedford Mills will have your order 
Every yard of genuine Suesine 
SILK — in 
Write for the 41 Free Samples. 
Mention your Dealer’s name. Write NOW,TO-DAY. 


filled by a reliable firm. 
Silk shows the words—SUESINE 
letters on the edge. 


41Samples Free. Bedford Mills —§§ WP», EA 


Desk 15 
8 to 14 West 3d Street 


Always, when writing, be 


Dealer, and say whether or not he sells Suesine 


New York City 


tre tomeention the name and address of your 


tiny 
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VASSAR PINS | 











— fe fo Dainty People 
Combine style and comfort. Needle 
pointed, unbreakable. Don’t come open 
in use. You don’t lose them. 

Price— Nickel, Jet or Dull Black, 4 on card, 
10 cts., 14 K Rolled Gold or Roman Plate, 
beaded edge or plain — 2 on card, 25 cts. 
If your dealer doesn’t keep them yet, send his name and 


address, and we'll sent you the kind and size wanted for the 
price stated above. Money back if you're not satisfied. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
185 Farrand Street Bloomfield, N. J. 











For 
Afternoon Frocks, 
Walking Gowns, 
Evening Costumes, 
Children’s Dresses, 
Shirt Waists, Slips, | 


Foundations, Etc. 


SOTESETTEisthemost 
largely used fabric of its 
kind in the world. It 
offers the silky lustre, 

beauty, and rich colors 
of pongee. It has the 
same graceful draping 
qualities, the fashionable 
appearance of silk — yet 
SOITESE'T TE is farmore 
durable and costs much 
ess. Moreover, it laun- 
ders perfectly and holds 
iis color and finish per- 
manently, 

All shades and colors. By the 
yard at all the better stores. 
l.ook for this label in every 
garment made from Soiesette. 


WW SOIESETTe 


PREGISTERED — 


<olstye 

















CLARENCE WHITMAN & CO.,39 Leonard Street, New York 
Makers of the famous ‘* FLAXON'** White Goods 











| BEAUTIES OF SPRING | 
are the women, everywhere, whose skin is_ |} 
smooth and velvety, unmarred by the lines 
of time or by exposure to wind and sun. 
Their com- 


They are the users of Lablache. 
plexions rival in delicacy of i 
coloring the fragrant blos- ais 
som of the peach. Lablache 
is pureand harmless, and 
ever a delight toits users. 












Refuse Substitutes. They 
may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink, or Cream, 50c.a 


box, of druggists or by mail. 
Send 10c. for sample box. 
BEN. LEVY Co. 
French Perfumers 
Dept.A, 125 Kingston St. 
Boston, Mass. 

















As Corticelli 
costs YOU no 
more than poor 
silk, why don’t 
YOU use it? 









ENGRAVERS 


UAYLE JEWELRYMEN 


JAAKERS OF ENGRAVED 
WEDDING STATIONERY 


Will be pleased tosend samples of Wedding 


Stationery as well as samples of Fine Writing Pa 
per. Re ception Invitations, Commencement Inv 
tations, Menus, Dance Programs. etc. for Publi Func 
tions, for Personal Use, and for all Social Purposes 
to persons desiring to purchase articles, which & per 


fect in manufacture, Correct in fopm and disti tive 
by reason of their good taste and refinement 
In requesting samples address eithe! 


ALBAN Y NEW YORK CHICAGO 


19 MONROE ST 314 MADISON AVENUE 109 RAN 
Send for our catalogue of class and fraternity 
emblems. and prize trophies 
ee 











” STOCK- 
al INGS 


alth, 


FAY Ide 


High Grade— Hip Length, Button 
Save supporters. Quality and style ts 





comfort and economy. Never sag =e 

down. Su perior yarns an d dyes eights 
for women, girls and boys. 25c to 

FAY KNI Regular style hose for boys 

and girls. Special e with 

large expansion tops for women. Extra wear 
ing, fine fitting ankles and feet. 25c tu 40c- 

FAY SO for men. Special wear. None 

better. Least darning. 25¢ 

and 35c. Fully guaranteed. Try a_pair. Buy 


of your dealer or by mail. Folder Free. 
FAY STOCKING CO., Box 104, Elyria, Obie 
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None 
25c 
Buy 























Style Price, 


Stule ; rice, 
728 CORDED $2.00 714 $1.00 
Lightly boned, fine batiste, Growing girls, 11 to 15 
lace trimmed, pearl buttons. years. Plaited bust, long 
Yoke over bust. Extra long hips, adjustable hose sup- 
at back and hips. Two pairs | porters, Single ply twill, 
hose supporters. Sizes, 19 to good quality. White only, 
30 inches. White only. | Sizes, 19 to 28 inches. 


Ferris 
Soe Waists 


Allow freedom and grace of movement. Sup- 
port and protect back, waist, bust, hips and 


abdomen. Stylish—comfortable- —durable. There 
isa Ferris Waist to fit every figure. 





FERRIS MATERNITY WAIST 

Excellent quality coutil, light weight. Bone buttons. 
White only. Adjustinents so placed that waist will 
fit perfectly atall times. Sizes, 22 to 32 inches. 

Inferior imitations are sometimes sold as Ferris 
Waist Protect yourself by looking for the name 
Ferris Good Sense on every waist 

For Sale by Leading Dealers. Write for Ferris Book— FREE. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, New York 

















LET US SEND YOU 


rind Goods 


ON | 








We wil id you as switch or any 
article y , select from our large 
new catalog without a cent in advance. 
Our imine isiness, the largest of its 
kind j he vorld, enables us to aaee 
s trpri ingly low prices. Goods listed 
élo are extra short Stem, made of 
sple ndid quality, selected human. hair, 
and to match any ordinary shade. 
134 0z.,18in. Switch . . $0.95 
20z.,20in. Switch . .. 1.25 
20z.,22in. Switch... 1.75 
2' oz., 24 in. Switch 2.75 
30z.,26in. Switch. . . 4.95 
4", oz., 30 in, Switch 11.65 
20 in Light Weight Wavy 

Switch he 2.50 
22in. Wavy Switch . . | 3.50 
24in.WavySwitch. . . 4.75 
26 in. Wavy Switch cance 5.95 


8 oz., 30 in. Wavy Switch 8.00 
Feather weight Stemless 
Switch, 22in., natural wavy, 4.95 
Fluffy Ruffer, Natural Curly 5.09 
Coronet Braid, 3'% oz.selected 
wavy hair . 5.95 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches . . . 50c to $50.00 
Pompadour, etarel Oeste « 2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men 
$5. 00 to $50.00 









Send lor ple of your hair and describe article you wan 
We ad pre p aid on approval. If oe it perfect satis. 
tory and a bargain, remit the amount. ,re- 
turn to us. Rare, pe« 1 are 
Free a little more expensive; ask for estimate. 
64 Wits for our Ser 1910 cat- 
Pages a 


alog, 64 page 
illustrated. 


Paris ee 
in Hair Dressings 


sall thels ate est 





and quotes lowest prices. This 
book also co valuable 
instructions on ity Culture 
by Self-Treatment,” profusely 
illustrated, which every woman wants. 


Write today. 
PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 15, 209 State Street, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 


Beautiful Hands 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET & 


The « ha of the hands as understood by 
fe: York’s most expert manicurists 
is told in full in our booklet entitled 


“‘WELL KEPT NAILS” 


Sent fre e postpaid onrequest. Wewillalsosend 
you loralwo-cent stamp, to pay postage, sam- 
pies of our well-known Lustr-ite Preparations. 
Lustr-ite Nail Enamel (cake) Lustr-ite Rose Tint 
_fastevtte Salve and Enamel __Lustr-ite Caticle Ice 


WRITE TODAY EEE 
F eS a Mfg. Co. “ Frankl 
MAKERS Of LUSTR-ITE 
_“DAEMO” SHIELD-CLAMPS 


‘eater, handier, easier and quicker adjusted than any- 
gy trust, slip,letgo, weakenorirritate. Ever- 
At dealer's, or postpaid. Set of 4, Nickel. 15¢; 

T acta $1. 4 gold plated, 25c. Cir. free. D.8. ‘CLAMP CO., 
Dept. J, Met. Bldg., New York City. Agents W anted. 
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\ IRD IK OX 


they would have looked in shocked surprise at the 
growing intimacy between Mr. Boyce and my- 
self. Yet it was considered eccentric in me by 
my husband’s friends to want to take care of my 
baby, while they looked on a friendship between 
a married woman and a single man as quite 
natural, 

As the time came for me to resume my re- 
stricted social life I felt desperate. Mr. Boyce 
was sitting on the sand with the boy and me. 

‘*T am going home Thursday,”’ I said 

‘That is sad news to me,” he answered. 

‘*] am a spirit in prison: although the bars are 
of gold they are none the less confining. I hate 
the life I must live.” 

‘There are ways of opening prison doors,” 
he. answered. 

“*Tell me how. My whole soul revolts at the 
false standards and narrow restrictions of my 
life. I cannot rear my boy in such an atmos- 
phere.” He did not answer and I continued: 
“IT am being smothered under a mountain of 
gold. I believe you love my boy; for his sake 
and the sake of the happy days we shave spent 
together, find some way to help me.’ 


IS face turned white. Suddenly I realized 

that we stood at the crisis of our friendship. 
We were on the pinnacle of our temptation. As 
I looked searchingly into his eyes I read there the 
thought that was in my own heart. My marriage 
had brought me only unhappiness; why should I 
go on living thus when life sti!l held the things 
I most desired? Among my acquaintances 
divorces were of every-day occurrence. The 
moment was tense with possibilities. 

When he spoke he answered our unspoken 
thought: ‘*Happiness, for you, does not lie that 
way. 

““You mean?” I asked, desiring him to be 
more explicit. 

‘‘T mean you must stand by the guns till 
death. You would never be happy to forsake 
the battle.” 

“‘And where does happiness lie for you?” 
I asked irrelevantly. 

He smiled a little wistfully as he replied: 
‘‘God alone knows that. I am not afraid to 
trust the future to Him, if I live up to the best 
in me.” He rose to go. 

“Will I not see you again ?” I asked, my heart 
sinking. 

“No; I will slip out of your life and you will 
forget these happy weeks. You are a woman of 
rare endowments and I know you will be able to 
work out your own salvation. You will solve 
the problems before you and find the high road 
to joy.” 

We parted, then, with a silent handclasp. 
Some guardian angel had stood by us and kept 
us Clean and strong. I never saw him again. He 
left the next day, and I soon returned to the 
city and took up my gay life where I had left it, 
trying to drown my heartache in a continual 
round of excitement. 

My husband’s return from abroad found him 
more anxious than before he left. Dimly, from 
the gay whirl of my careless life, I noted his 
anxiety; but I had le arned the futility of ques- 
tioning him, so I paid slight heed to the deepen- 
ing lines in his face 

In the late winter my health broke down. 
The doctor ordered a complete rest. My hus- 
band was too anxious about business matters to 
leave the city, but the boy and I went away on 
avacation. For the first time since my marriage 
J returned to my girlhood home. It was soul 
rest I needed and I found it there. The mem- 
ories of my happy childhood came back to 
soothe and bless. Little by little the fever of 
unrest left my veins, the bitterness died out of 
my heart, and a great peace enveloped my soul, 


poey in the spring, after my return to the 
little village of my birth, I determined to show 
my husband how sweet life could be if lived 
simply and earnestly. I felt I had been unjust 
in my condemnation of him. Except for the 
ummers on the farm in his boyhood and the 
few weeks in =f home before our marriage 
he knew life only as he lived it, surrounded by 
the impediments of great we alth. I craved the 
simplicity of life because I knew the sweetne 

of it, but he could not crave something of which 
he was ignorant. So I determined to reveal to 
him how beautiful a thing life could be when 
freed from false standards and wrong ideals. 

I bought the manse and had the rooms 
painted and papered attractively. I furnished 
it according to my ideas of comfort and good 
taste. The result more than met my expecta- 
tions. The harmonious blending of color, the 
simple lines of the furniture, the dainty curtains, 
the comfortable chairs, the table littered with 
the new books and magazines, the open piano, 
flowers everywhere, and about all the cleanli 
ness and peace of home—all went to make a 
delightful picture. As I looked at the sunny 
rooms my heart elled with gratitude for all 
that a true home could mean. 

Anxiously I awaited my husband’s coming. 
Earnestly I prayed that this surprise I had 


ht bring the desired results Several 




















: 
n ontns ] pa ed ince we had parted in the 
city e tne had been months ol! soul 
growth. wondered what they had een ton 
hu band. As I rode through the autumn ! 

ine to the station I thought: ** Just inother 
sucn d the on ei tr nid : 

One glimpse : at my | yand’s haggard lace as 
he ste pped from the rain drove Irom my mind 
all thou; ght except solicitude for him. ‘*Are you 
ill?” asked in distress. _ 

“No: oh, no,” he answered lig] tly, kissing me. 

In the « rriage ¢ our son was hilariously shout- 
ing a noisy but affectionate welcome. 





band looked with pleasure at the rosy checks 
and bright eyes of the little boy. ‘*Country air 
agrees with bot h of you,” he said. 

$69 think it is our simple life more than the 
country air that has benefited us,”’ I answered. 

On the drive home my hu sband was absorbed 
by the questions and caresses of the happy child. 

‘‘What!” he said, as we > turned in at the old 
gate, ‘‘living in the manse? 

ves,” I answered. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 76 
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PATENT 
FINGER-TIPPED 
SILK GLOVES 


and means that you take norisk. 








If the “tips” wear out before 
the gloves, you get 


A NEW PAIR FREE 


“KAYSER” gloves are the result of twenty-five 
years experience in Silk Glove Manufacturing. 

A better Silk Glove than the‘‘ KAYSER” cannot be made. 
All others are measured by the ‘“‘KAYSER’”’ standard. 
“KAYSER” Quality, Fit and Finish excel all others. 


“KAYSER” gloves cost no more than the ‘ordi- 
nary kind.” 








There’s a way to tell the genuine 


LOOK IN THE HEM 


If you find the name “KAYSER”’ you have the best 
Silk Glove inthe world, the kind that is sold to you with 





A Guarantee That Guarantees 


A new pair free if the “tips” wear out before the gloves. 


Short Silk Gloves, 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 
Long Silk Gloves, 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00 


JULIUS KAYSER & CO., Makers 
NEW YORK 
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DETROIT 


JEWEL 
Gas Ranges 


Study the illustration ; you will 
see why this is the most popu- 
lar gas range ever built—why 
it is so much better than any 
other style that you will imme- 
diately want to replace your 
old. range with a ‘‘Detroit 
Jewel’’ Cabinet Gas Range. 

No matter what you wish 
to do—cook, bake or broil, 


You Never Have to 
Bend or Stoop 


if you use this range. And you never 
have to risk reaching over blazing burn- 
ers to get at the oven. 

You can have the cooking top on right 
or left side— whichever you prefer. 

The naine “Detroit Jewel” on a gas 
range means highest quality construc- 
tion perfect baking and cooking, lowest 
gas bills. 

The “ Detroit Jewel” line of gas appli- 
ances includes over 75 styles of gas 
ranges, gas room heaters, water heaters, 
etc., for domestic and hotel use. “ Buy 
a Jewel and save fuel.” 

Your dealer or gas company can 
supply you. Be sure and ask for the 
“DetTROIT Jewel” and look for the 
crown shaped trade mark, 

Write at once for a copy of our famous 
82-page book, ‘‘Cook with Gas”; con- 
tains over fifty choice recipes for Meats 
Game, Salads, Pastry and Desserts, all 
by world famous cooks. Shows latest 
styles of Detroit Jewel Gas Ranges. 
Sent free on request. 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 
“Largest Stove Plant in the World” 
1300 to 1400 Jefferson Ave. 

DETROIT Be CHICAGO 
and 
Save Fuel 











BCE ST STOVE LENT NT WE WORLD 
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Send for Free Samples 


We want you to know about the 
quick and easy way of making the most 
delicious bouillon. ‘This free trial of 


“STEER »” Bouillon 


Cubes 


will delight you and prove their excellence 
and convenience. One cube in a cup of 
boiling water—and the bouillon is ready. 
The cubes contain all necessary seasoning. 








Sold by druggists and grocers everywhere 
Distributed and Guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co., 171 William St. 
New York 


Made by American Si m ] 4 
itchen Pp Y | 
Products , 














You should have a copy 
of our new catalogue, 
which we will send you on 
receipt of a postal mention- 
ing ‘THE LADIES’ HoME 
JOURNAL. Wecan supply 
you with all materials for 
OIL,WATERCOLOR and 
CHINA PAINTING. 


The Fry Art Co. 
41 West 25th St., N. Y. City |] | 



































MY LIFE ASA 
MILLIONAIRE’S WIFE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75) 


‘*How pretty it looks,” he said as we entered 
the living-room. ‘‘I am so glad I can stay a 
while and rest. This room just seems to ‘nvite 
peaceful thoughis.” 

My face flushed with pleasure. ‘‘I am so 
glad,” I answered. ‘‘That is the best compli- 
ment you could pay our little home.” 

‘‘Our home?” he questioned. 

‘“*Yes, dear; I bought the manse with the check 
you gave me last Christmas. This is to be our 
retreat when we want to find that peace the 
world cannot give.” 

He said nothing, and we entered the dining- 
room where an old-fashioned country dinner was 
on the table. 

‘*Ah,” he said, ‘‘this is the first meal that has 
had any taste for months. I must be getting a 
country appetite.” 

‘‘] prepared much of the dinner myself,’ I 
said proudly. 

‘*T didn’t know you numbered cooking among 
your numerous accomplishments. I thought 
poetry was your long suit.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, my face 
flushing. 

‘*Nothing at all,”” he answered. 


FTER dinner we went into the little den 

where I had prepared everything for his 

comfort. When we were alone the look of care 
deepened on his face. He sat down wearily. 

“*Dear,” I said, laying my hand gently on his 
shoulder, ‘‘I don’t often question you, but I 
wish you could tell me what it is that is worry- 
ing you.” He bowed his head. Lower it sank 
until his face was buried in his hands. The 
proud, strong man, the possessor of millions, 
the envied of his world, was sobbing—sobbing 
like a little child. My hand pressed his shoulder 
in silent sympathy. No words were adequate 
to meet such a situation. 

At last he gained control of himself. ‘‘There 
is only one kind of sorrow that breaks our hearts. 
It is the sorrow with the sting of disgrace in it. 
I have something to tell you: the story of a man 
who inherited millions, but wasn’t strong enough 
to ” He broke off — In a moment 
he continued: ‘‘ Try to judge him with gentleness. 
Remember that I loved him; he was the only 
near living relative I had in the world. I was so 
ag of his good looks and charming manners. 

1e had a good heart, too.” 

‘*You are speaking of your nephew ?” I asked, 
with intense relief. I had at first thought that 
my husband himself was in disgrace. 

‘*Yes,” he answered. ‘‘The story is brief. 
There are hundreds like it every year. He never 
knew the value of money. He had been brought 
be with every whim gratified. There was 
always more than he could spend. The sons of 
the wealthy are pardoned their small sins. I 
think sometimes that is why they so often com- 
mit great ones. He grew reckless. He gambled 
away a fortune. When he found his own wealth 
was gone he forged my name to his checks. He 
made great inroads on my capital before I dis- 
covered it. Of course I honored the checks, but I 
told him he must go to work. Perhaps I was too 
hard on him. I wanted to save his manhood if I 
could. I thought he would come to his best self 
if he had to work; but work was not only irk- 
some, it was impossible as well, for one reared in 
such luxury and idleness as had always been his. 
The end was cowardly, I suppose. He—he shot 
himself.” 

My husband stopped. I waited, speechless 
with horror. 

‘*The loss to us has been heavy, but we will 
scarcely feel it. I left everything in the hands of 
my lawyer to straighten out. The matter has 
been hushed up. I couldn’t bear to have so 
honorable a name dragged in the mire. It is the 
name our little son bears. For his sake, as well 
as for my nephew’s and my own, I tried to keep 
it quiet.” 

Suddenly I became like a wild thing. Before 
me I saw a similar fate for my son. I walked up 
and down the room forgetful of everything. All 
the unhappiness of the past few years added 
fuel to my wrath. ‘*That is but what you must 
expect,” I cried. ‘‘Implant the false and you 
get the false. I will not bring up my son in such 
an atmosphere. I would rather he died now 
than live to grow up to lead the life that most 
of the young men of our set are leading today. 
I hate it for myself. 1 fear it for my son.” 





Y HUSBAND rose. Something in his man- 

ner quieted me. When he spoke his tone 
was cold. ‘‘You have an explanation yet to 
make to me.” He pulled from his pocket a 
red leather notebook. I recognized it at once. 
In it were some poems which I had written 
that summer by the sea. ‘‘If a foolish woman 
will write her heart out on paper she must expect 
it to be read,” he said. 

The color flamed in my cheeks. I looked at 
him steadily. 

‘*Will you tell me to whom they were writ- 
ten?” he asked. 

‘*Yes; I will tell you the whole pitiful little 
story,”’ I answered at once; ‘‘but before I begin I 
want you to know that it is a closed chapter in 
my life. I have never seen him since.” 

We talked until the shadows of the twilight 
gathered about us. After that talk my husband 
and I understood each other better than we had 
ever done before. 

**So,” he said at last, ‘‘you would blame the 
disgrace of my nephew, the wandering of my 
wife’s affection and the ill-health of our boy all 
on my wealth?” 

‘*If you can prove the contrary I am open to 
conviction,” I said. 

‘*Well, we will stay on here till Christmas. 
I am so tired of the city.” 

After Christmas the lawyer wrote that mat- 
ters were still unsettled. So we stayed on till 
spring, and then in some way we just kept stay- 
ing on because we were so happy. We were not 
idle. We spent the days in studying how to give 
so that our wealth would be of real service to 
the world. 


,, NOTE—Another of these “Life Stories,’? entitled 

What I Went Through as a Drunkard’s Wife’’—being 
an account of the horrors of intemperance in family 
life as shown in one wife’s experience—will be given in 
The Journal next month (for June). 
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The New Linen-Like White Goods 


—Ask for Samples— 


The sensation of the season in white goods is a fabric that looks like 
linen, yet costs but a third as much. 

The fabric is Linweave—crisp, snowy, sheer and glossy. It has all the 
charm, all the effect of linen. But it doesn’t crush, doesn’t wrinkle, and 
washing doesn’t harm its finish. 

You will find it irresistible. It is far superior to anything else claiming 
the linen effect. 34 plain weaves, 76 fancy patterns. 

All weights for dresses, suits, waists and lingerie. 
charming, so durable, at anywhere near the cost. 


Retails from 12%c to 50c per yard. The genuine Linweave always has the name in 
green on the selvage. Send us your dealer’s name and we will send you samples free. 


Linweave Handkerchiefs 


You really must see and feel Linweave Handkerchiefs to fully appreciate their dain- 
tiness and charm. These linen-like handkerchiefs, made from the plain Linweave fabric, 
are the very newest creations. If your dealer cannot supply them, send us his name 
and a money order, as per prices below, and we will fill your order through the dealer 
in lots of not less than a dozen of any one of these three qualities: No.1, dainty %-inch 
hemstitched, $1.00 dozen; No. 2, dainty %-inch hemstitched, $1.20 dozen; No. 3, dainty 
¥%-inch hemstitched, $1.50 dozen. 


We sell only through reliable dealers. 


Nothing so crisp, so 


We do not send sample handkerchiefs. 


John V. Farwell Company, 142 Market St., Chicago 





Sole Distributors of Linweave White Goods and Dependon Hosiery and Underwear (13) 
A, a 









































NE thing the wise 
college girl knows. 
Karo makes dandy fudge, butter- 
scotch and taffy —and that she 
can’t get the same goodness 
and flavor without it. It is a 
pure, wholesome sweet for all 
cooking and table uses—and 
agrees with everybody. 


aio 


CORN SYRUP 








Eat it on Use it for 
Griddle Cakes Ginger Bread 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 
Waffles Candy 


Send your name on a post card for Karo 
Cook Book — fifty pages including thirty 
perfect recipes for home candy making. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Dept. A New York P.O. Box161 





NEW NATURE BOOKS 
WILD FLOWER CA Red S Be pide al | 


The best and most completely illustrated flower book. 
192 full page color plates. Descriptions, habits, etc. 450 
pages, neatly bound and boxed: $2.50 net; postage 15c. 
LAND BIRDS Every song and insectivorous bird 
east of the Rockies is shown in 
natural colors. Most valuable book on birds. Gives 
habits, ranges, songs, nests and eggs. 224 pages. 
Bound in flexible leather, boxed. $1.00 postpaid. 


BIRD POSTCARDS 18 cards in natural colors, 








A New Idea—Barrett 
Combination Over-Drape Rod 


Here is a clever new idea in Over-Drape Rods. With 
these rods you can secure the most attractive window 
effects. No part of the rods 
show, as they extend only as 
far as the over-drapes. 

If your dealer doesn't carry these rods, 











by best process. They have 
made a big hit. Fine for framing. Set 30c. Wehavea 
fine colored booklet listing the best Nature books. Send for it now 
and we will send you free, 2 of our colored bird postcards. 


CHAS. K. REED, 238 N. Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


Save Plumbers’ Bills 


Keep yoursink cleanandsweetby using Mrs. Vrooman’s 
Sink Strainer an«i you spare yourself the annoyance of 
**stopped up’’ pipes and a visit from the plumber. Simply 
hang the strainer tothe side ofthesink by the convenient New 
Hook—and itis out of the way, yet always ready foruse. Throw 
everything into it. and when the waterdrains out, just empty 

the scraps into the garbage pail. Noneed 
™, to soil your hands by touching the refuse. 

} Mrs. Vrooman’s Sink Strainer is the only 
| perfect strainer made. Convenient, dura- 
i ble and inexpensive. 2 sizes, 3 finishes. 
Obtainable of every dealer. Ask also to 
see the famous ANDROCK TOASTER 
and the other Andrews Specialties. 
lf your dealer cannot supply you, please | 
send us his name on a postal. 


Andrews Wire & Iron Works, 1816 Factory Street, Rockford, Ill. (7) 


we will send you a pair of Over-Drape 
Rods, including a flexible Curtain Rod, 
with all fixtures complete, charges pre- 
paid, on receipt of fifty cents. State width 
of window. Send for free catalog. (5) 


CHARLES R. BARRETT COMPANY 
Dept. F 50 State Street, CHICAGO 















Deane oa 
Flexible Curtain Rod 



















Reiston Breakfast Food 


Is in such constant use everywhere because it is so 
Highly Nourishing and Economical. It contains 
the Phosphoric or Life germ of whole wheat, and 4 
heaping, hot portion costs but a fraction of a cent. 
Get a package at your grocer’s today and test it. 


RALSTON PURINA MILLS, 8T. LOUIS, MO. 


“Where Purity is Paramount” 
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ae ALWAYS 
A REFLECTION OF PERFECTION in “Munsingwear.”  } 
9” \ PERFECT 
Don’t say “Underwear, | a 
Say “Munsingwear,” — & pba 
It’s more refined. ; 


“MUNSING WEAR”! 


Pleases and Satisfies Everybody aa 





More than 6,000,000 Munsing garments made and sold annually. People who 
once wear them will buy no other kind. Because of their fine quality and splendid 
workmanship and the perfect way in which they fit and cover the form and the satis- 
factory way in which they stand the test of the laundry, they have won for themselves 
a permanent place in the selling plans of the leading dry goods and clothing stores in 
nearly all the larger towns and cities of the country. If your dealer cannot supply you 
send for samples of the various light weight summer fabrics. You can make some little 
girl happy by sending fifteen cents in stamps for two dainty doll’s vests and a doll cut- 
out of Miss Molly Munsing, handsomely printed in colors—seven beautiful costumes. 
Two doll’s vests without the doll cut-out will be sent for ten cents in stamps. 


BE COMFORTABLE THIS SUMMER IN NON-IRRITATING 


Munsing Union Suits 


Men’s Munsing Summer Union Suits, Regular and Athletic Styles, $1.00, 1.25, 1.50, 2.00, 2.50, 3.00. 
Women’s Munsing Summer Union Suits, in Dainty Light Weight Fabrics, $ .50, .75, 1.00, 1.25, 1.50, 2.00. 
Children’s Munsing Summer Union Suits, Elastic, Durable, Economical, $ .50, .75, 1.00, 1.25. 


For Samples of Fabrics and Style Book, Address 


THE NORTHWESTERN KNITTING CO., 


269 No. Lyndale Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ND. NENTER 


Do You Do 
Your Dusting 
With Liquid Veneer? 


If not, you are missing the greatest joy 
known to good housekeepers—that of 
having immaculately clean, sanitary, beauti- 
fully polished furniture and woodwork, 
every day in the year, all without a particle 
of extra labor. 





Sold on Approval 
Read Our Offer! 


Procure a bottle of Liquid Veneer from any dealer. 
Use it on your dusting cloth on every dusting day. 


Go over all of your Furniture, Woodwork, Bric-a-Brac, 


your Piano, Picture Frames and Chandeliers. [If it does 
not do all of the remarkable things we claim in the smaller 
print below; if it is not possible for you to get $50.00 actual 
value and benefit from one single 50c bottle, just send the re- 
mainder right back to the dealer and we guarantee he will 


cheerfully refund your money. 


Just Think What It Will Do 


Simply applied with a dusting cloth, Liquid Veneer will in- 
stantly renew the finish of all surfaces it touches, imparting 
to them a beautiful gloss, equal, if not superior, to that 
which they possessed when new 


Sample Bottle Free 
If you have never used Liquid Veneer, write at 
once fora FREE TRIAL BOTTLE and we 
will mail it promptly, postage paid. 


Buffalo Specialty Company, 
368 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Famous For 
Baking 


No Fussy Ornamentation or fancy 
nickel on the plain Cabinet Glenwood. 
Just the natural black iron finish. 
‘“‘The Mission Style’’ applied to a 
range. A room saver too—like the 
upright piano. Every essential re- 


fined and improved upon. 














This 
Range is 
also made 
with 
Elevated 
Gas Oven 
instead of 
End Style 
as shown. 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 
The Broad, Square Oven with perfectly 
straight sides, isvery roomy. TheGlenwood 
oven heat indicator, Improved baking dam- 
per, Sectional Top, Drawout grate and Ash- 
Pan are each worthy of special mention. 


Every Part is at Hand 
at the front—Ash-pan, Broiler door, Grate 
and Cleanout door—all are handy. Kitchen 
doors do not interfere in setting this range, 
for either end as well as the back may be 
placed squarely against the wall. 


A Gas Range Attachment 
consisting of Oven, Broiler and Three Burner 
Top is made to bolt neatly to the end of this 
range when a combination coal, wood and 
gas range is desired. (See illustration.) 


Glenwood 


Combination Coal and Gas Range 


Write for handsome booklet of the Plain Cabinet 
Glenwood to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
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Flower tints—the green of the stems, the 
delicate blossom tones—bring into vivid 
relief the distinctive beauty of 


Hawkes Cut Glass 


Glittering like some great jewel, in color 
the sought-for perfect white, in design an 
expression of the finest art—a piece of 
Hawkes Cut Glass is indisputably the wel- 
comest gift to brides. 


At the best dealers. No piece without this 
trade-mark engraved on it is genuine. If { 
your dealer does not sell Hawkes Cut nr 
: heh 
—~ 
KSAz 


Glass, write for address of one who does. ( 


T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N. Y. 











@ tte Sanitary Dishwasher 


FOR FAMILY USE 
Washes, rinses, dries and polishes the most 
= delicate china, glassware, silverware 
—in3dto5minutes. Cleansesandster- 
1 ilizes dishes with scalding soapsuds 
‘ and rinses them, completely remov- 
ing all traces of food, grease, etc. 
Hands donottouch water. Saves 
labor, time, towels, breakage. All 
inetal compact, strong ists a 
lifetime. 

Write for Free Trial Offer 
nd escape the drudgery of i ng, 
ndreds of women have; read their 
letters in our Kiet KM rile f tay. 

National Machine & Stamping Co. 
1404 Chamber of Commerce, Detroit, Mich. 
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Our 





Lace Catalog FREE 





more lace patterns than you 
can find in any store. You can get 
any pattern in it, from us, at prices 
lo) r than most stores charge. 

I’. introduce our goods to you we 
will fill your first order of One Dol- 
lar’s worth forEighty Centsand will 
susranteetoreturn yourmoneyifthe 
las are not entirely satisfactory. 
. atalog shows Cluny, Val., Mechlin, 
i and Baby Irish lace; Lace Collars, 
Bu Scarfs and Bed Spreads. 

Write for it today, it's FREE. 








Importers Lace Company, Dept. X, 1 Madison Ave., 
_ = = - SS 
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THE FALLACY OF 
VACCINATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 





more remarkable. Under the filthy conditions 
prevailing before vaccination was even heard of 
the average smallpox mortality was less than 
seventeen per cent. And now the mortality 
among the unvaccinated is said to be as high as 
sixty per cent. If true this would show not that 
vaccination protects, but that an opposition to 
vaccination carries with it an increased liability 
to smallpox. In other words, if you now refuse 
to be vaccinated, then, in spite of all modern 
science, sanitation and hygiene, you will be 
many more times liable to smallpox than if you 
had never heard of vaccination. 

Statistics that lead to so ridiculous a conclu- 
sion are—well, suspicious. And the suspicion is 
strengthened when we consider that the hos- 
pitals receive many smallpox patients in the 
advanced stages of the disease, when it is neces- 
sarily difficult, and even impossible, to determine 
the question of vaccination. 

Japan is a favorite example of the blessings of 
vaccination. In Japan, under the law of 1872, 
strengthened in 1885, vaccination is compulsory 
during the first six months of life, again at six 
years, still again at fourteen, and after this 
whenever smallpox occurs. For all males there 
is still further vaccination on entry to the army 
and navy. The law is strictly enforced and 
complied with, there being, as recently stated by 
Surgeon-General Takaki, no anti-vaccinationists 
in Japan. Of this paradise of vaccination it is 
said: ‘‘Smallpox, once the scourge of the island, 
is now all but unknown.” 

I have before me the official statistics of the 
Sanitary Bureau of Tokio, from 1889 to 1908. 
During these years there were in Japan 171,500 
cases of smallpox, an average of over 8500 a 
year, with 48,000 deaths—a mortality of twenty- 
eight per cent. And, in 1908, when the Empire 
should have been reaping the best fruits of its 
rigorous vaccination laws, the smallpox cases 
numbered 18,ooo—a number not exceeded since 
1897—and the deaths were nearly 6000, or 
over thirty-two per cent. Eighteen thousand 
cases, and ‘‘smallpox almost unknown.” 


What is Vaccine Virus? 


HE fatalities from vaccination are frequently 
ascribed to ‘‘impure virus,’’ and physicians 
are cautioned to see that their virus is ‘‘ pure.” 
As if there were such a thing as pure vaccine 
virus! Disguise it as you may vaccine virus is 
simply the putrid matter running from the sore 
of a diseased calf. Further than this no phy- 
sician, nor even manufacturer, knows what it 1s. 
The physician who buys from the drug store 
has no assurance of the harmlessness of his 
purchase. This was strikingly illustrated by the 
United States Government report on the recent 
outbreak of foot and mouth disease. A vaccine 
farm near Philadelphia had procured from Japan 
what was supposed to be a new culture of cow 
pox, and the virus from this culture was sold 
to another vaccine farm near Detroit. Then 
followed the disastrous outbreak of the foot and 
mouth disease which spread through several 
States and was suppressed only at great ex- 
pense. In the Government investigation that 
followed it was proved that the disease had 
originated in the new culture of ‘‘cow-pox,” 
which was found to be a culture of foot and 
mouth disease. But of whatever disease it may 
be a culture all vaccine virus is the putrid prod 
uct of disease; and this is what mothers are 
asked to put into the blood of their children! 
The blood is the life-giving stream on which 
all the fortunes of the body depend. Maintain 
its purity and the body will be in health. 
Defile it and the body will be diseased. This 
proposition is axiomatic and needs no demon- 
stration. Yet vaccination involves a denial of 
it. The vaccinator would improve on the blood 
formed in the laboratory of Nature. He would 
perfect it by admixture with diseased pus! For 


the support of a position o contrary to the 
instincts of reason a large burden of positive 
proof is imperative. And what proof has been 


given? Constant shifting of theory and practice; 
broken-down claims of immunity; discredited 
statistics and a virus whose mystery is equaled 
only by its danger. 


NOTE—In the next article, to appear in the June 
Journal, Dr. Jay Frank Schamberg will write on the sub- 
ject **What Vaccination Has Really Done.’’ a 

Previous articles published in this department of Both 
Sides of Live Questions’’ have been: 

Why Women Should Vote, By Jane Addams. 

Nhy the Vote Would be Injurious to Women, 
Why Vivisectior 
By The W. Tompkins, D. D. 

** What Vivisection Hz ne for Humanity.”’ 

, . Keen, M. D., LL. D. 


THE POISON BOTTLE 


By G. W. Wharton 


VERY year thousands of little lives are 
sacrificed by the careless administration 
to children of carbolic acid or other deadly 





poisons instead of the medicine intended. It is 
simply a wanton waste of life due to failure to 
3 = 7 ge " : A 
take ordinary precautlo ‘Oo mother who 1s 
only half awake } i any right to give medicine 
] right mind would 


to a child, and no one 1 i 
drink anything from a bottle in a dark medicine 
closet. ] iliure to trike one littl match and 
read asingle word on a label has probably caused 


hundreds of death 


Yet just a little piece of cloth and a rubber 
band, employed in advance, would prevent these 
fatalities. All that one need do to make poison 


bottles carelessness-proof for babies is to puta 
small square of cloth over the cork and down the 
neck of the bottle, and then keep it in place by 
a little rubber band around the neck. A poison 
bottle so treated—even if stored in the regular 


medicine-chest, where poisons should never be 
kept—cannot be instantly opened in the dark 
and made immediately deadly. It requires 


deliberate action to get the cloth off the bottle 
so that the cork may be drawn. Moreover, a 
bottle so treated cannot easily be opened by 
baby fingers which chance to seize it. 
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/~ A Message 
to Housewives 


about Canned Fruits: 


We know that you will be glad 
to get this message about canned 
fruits because proper food means 
more to you than to anyone; it means 
the health of those you love. California 
produces the finest fruit in the world; its 
orchards are famous for deliciously flavored 
products. ‘The very best of these juicy full 
ripened peaches, pears, apricots, cherries and 
other varieties are the only kinds we pack in 





Hunt’s Quality Fruits 


THE KIND THAT IS NOT LYE-PEELED 
























Only pure cane sugar syrup is added to the fruit which is 
preserved for you with all the freshness, flavor and natural 
juices of the fruit plucked ripe at the orchard. You can 
serve these fruits to your family as often as you would 
fresh fruit. Without further preparation these canned fruits 
make splendid desserts; for breakfast fruits they are simply 
unexcelled. ‘These public announcements are to inform you 
which to demand when you want the best canned fruit. 
Insist on Hunt’s Quality Fruits and you will get the 
finest canned fruit obtainable anywhere. 





This signature is on every can 


as a personal guarantee of quality from packer to you. 


If your grocer cannot supply you, write us and we will 
see that you are supplied 


HUNT BROS. CO., San Francisco 


Largest Canners of the Highest Grade California Fruits 
Canneries: Hayward, Alameda Co., and Los Gatos, Santa Clara Co., Cal. 
Member of the American Association for the Promotion of Puriiy in Food Products 
We will mail you postpaid, a pret- 
tily illustrated booklet ' 


“Hunt’s California 
Canned Fruits” 


if you will send us the 
name of your grocer 
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For six trade-marks 

from our cans, 

“/h we will bie 
a a set o 

» Ne three beau- 

tiful calendar 

labels free. 
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\ Household Ammonia) will cleanse thor- 
\ 

~~ 
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SSS WY 7» FF. RIN|INN TCC hia o 


THE WAY TO CLEAN \ 


THE FAMILY BRIC-A-BRAC 


Without Havd Work or Injury 


C. C. Parsons’ 
(half water and half C. C. 


Wd 


Household Ammonia 
Parsons’ 


MMMM 


\ oughly all the metal work in the house, © 
~ and nothing equals it for silver. C areful \ 
‘ women use it on their brass jardiniers, \ 
\ and the copper and nickel fittings and © 
\\ fine bric-a-brac. Moisten a piece of \ 
\\ flannel in the mixture, go over them \ 
\ carefully and polish with dry flannel or \ 
\ chamois. No trouble at all to use and 
\\ satisfactory results are always sure. \ 
\ a \ 
. . 
NX N 
N N 
N N 
\ TRADE N 
N ‘ 
\N \ 

\ 


\ for cleaning : 
Embroidery Curtains § 
N oo Carpets 
China Jewelry 
N Silverware Windows 
\ srene Settings pty ie 
gree u ass 
\ Underwear Draperies 
\ Blankets inoleums 
\ Laces Painted Walls 
433~ And especially in the Bath 
Sold by grocers everywhere, 
\ in piut, quart and half gallon 
\N bottles. 
\ COLUMBIA CHEMICAL WORKS 
.‘ Sedgwick Street, cess BY. i 
Nowy WSN . \ 


GUE 


fleuschol 


Introduced 1876 

Caution— Never use ordinary ammonia for 
cleansing purposes as it is a dangerous caustic 
alkali,harmfultoeverything. In C.C. Parsons’ 
Household Ammonia the caustic alkali is 
neutralized. It will notinjurethe bands or most 
delicate fabrics. Imitations are half water. 
To avoid disappointment look for name 
C. C. Parsons’ on bottle. This ammonia has 
been standard for 40 years and is always alike. 


Write for Illustrated Book 


“Upstairs, Downstairs and in 
My Lady’s Chamber” 
giving reasons for using C. C. 
Parsons’ Household Ammonia 
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Saves Labor—Saves the Lawn 
With a removable HILL DRYER 


you can keep your back lawn just as 
neat and attractive as the lawn infront. 


Takes only a minute to put up—only a few 
minutes more to hang all the clothes upon it 
without moving from one spot—and when 
not in use, can be taken down and folded up 
like an umbrella. 


Hill Clothes Dryer 


is a compact, revolving clothes line with 100 
to 150 feet of line, all of which can be reached 
while standing in one spot. Banishes un- 
sightly posts and poles from the lawn. Saves 
dragging around a heavy basket and wearing 
out the grass. Saves re-washing clothes that 
have trailed inthe mud. Costs little. 


Write for Free Folder 10 


handsomely printed in colors showing HILL 
DRYERS in use. 


Hill Dryer Co., 310 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 








WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 


without a cent ire: re the freight 
and allow 10 8 FR ke T RIA. 
IT ONLY G ars one cent to learn 


vy our unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
) on highest grade 1910 model bicycles. 


| FACTORY PRICES 27.2552" 


| apair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 
<4 and learn our wouder/ul proposition on 
first sample bicycle going to your town. 


RIDERAGENTS for 7ret's 


money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 

‘We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 

| TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, repairs and all sundries at Aa/fusual 

prices . Donot wait; write zoday for our special offer. 

ME AD CYCLE co. , Dept. R 161, CHICAGO 
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Weak instep 
causespainsthrough 
the feetand k | 
ilar to rheumatism. My 


You an prevent 
Eger G & H ARCH. 
cvesizeiee: Instep Supports | 


C & H Arch Shank Co., Dept. H, Brockton, Mass. 
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THE GIRL WHO HAD 
NO CHARM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


‘I’m not to attend the meeting at Leeds,” 
said John in reply to me. * My speech doesn t 
find favor. There’s something wrong with it.’ 

‘**I never expected to hear you say that, Mr. 
Shand,” said the Comtesse. 

‘*T never expected it myself,”’ said John simply. 
‘*T méant to make it the speech of my career, but 
somehow my hand has lost its cunning.” 

‘*No, no, John!” said I. It went to my heart 
—he looked’so dej sjected and miserable. 

‘*And you don’t know how?” asked the 
Comtesse. 

‘tIt’s inexplicable, 
never clearer.” 

‘*You might have helped him, Sybil,” said the 
Comtesse. 

‘*T did,” said Lady Sybil rather sulkily. 

‘*She slaved at it with me,” said John. 

‘*Strange,’”’ murmured the Comtesse, and she 
smiled mysteriously. Then she turned to Lady 

bil. ‘‘So now there is nothing to detain you. 
Shall I send for a fly for you, Sybil?’ 

Lady Sybil rz sioed her hand a: protest. ‘Auntie, 
do leave us!” she exclaimed. 


93$8 Then John spoke. ‘‘I promised Maggie to 
wait a fortnight,” said he, ‘‘and I’m a man of my 


” said he. ‘‘My brain was 


word.” 
But I give you back your word, John,” said 
I. ‘‘ You can go now. 


‘“*But,”’ said Lady Sybil, curiously ill at ease, 
‘*T insist that he must make satisfac tory arré ange- 
ments about you first. I insist on that.” 

‘*Thank you, Lady Sybil,” said I, ‘‘ but I have 
made all my arrangements.” 

‘*Maggie,” interrupted John 
“that was my part!” 

‘Well, it’s all done,” said I, ‘‘and if it would 
be convenient to you I could travel north with 
my brothers on Wednesday.” 

‘‘We said a fortnight,” said John 


indignantly, 


‘*But my things are all pac ed,” said I. ‘‘I 
think you'll find the house in good order, Lady 
Sybil. I have had the vacuum cleaners in. The 





stair-carpet on the upper floor 

“‘Can’t you stop her?” cried Lady Sybil in 
desperation. 

‘*She’s meaning well,”’ answered ohn; then he 
went on to me: ‘‘ Maggie, I know it’s natural to 
you to value those things because your outlook 
on life is bounded by them, but all this jars on 
me 

“*Does it?” said I. 

‘*Why should you be so ready to go?” said he. 

“‘T promised not to stand in your way,” I 
answered. 

‘*You needn’t bein such a hurry. There are 
four days to run yet,” he said. 

At this point the Comtesse was unfortunate 
enough to burst out into loud, unsympathetic 
laughter, and John very naturally was offe nded. 
‘It’s just a joke to the Comtesse,” said he 
bitterly. 

‘*It seems to be no joke to you, Mr. Shand,” 
she retorted. ‘‘Sybil, my pet, are you to let 
him off?” 

‘**Let him off!” cried Lady Sybil. She started 
up with an attempt at her old hz vughty mi anner, 
but, poor girl, she was muc h agitated. ‘‘Cer- 

tainly, if he wishes it,’’ she said. 

‘*T want it to go on, ” said John stubbornly. 
‘*Tt’s the one wish of my heart. If youcome with 

ne, Sybil, I’ll do all in my power to make you 
never regret it.” 


9253 Lady Sybil looked triumphantly at me and 
at the Comtesse, but I regret to state that the 
Comtesse again burst out laughing. 

“Then I can make my arrangements for 
Wednesday,” I said. 

‘‘No!” shouted Lady Sybil, ‘‘you 
Auntie, I’m not going on with this. 
sorry for you,” she went on to John, ‘‘but I see 
now I couldn’t face it.” And with that she 
buried her face in the sofa-pillows and burst out 
crying. 

Then the strangest thing happened. John 
gave an audible sigh that sounded like a sigh 
of relief. The Comtesse looked at him search- 
ingly. ‘‘Soit’sall right, Mr. Shand?” said she. 

‘*What’s that?” cried Lady Sybil, her face 
still in the pillow. 

John made no reply, but the Comtesse 
answered her. ‘‘I mean he is very much re- 
lieved,” said she. 

‘Is that possible, John?” asked Lady Sybil, 
looking up. But John made no answer. 

‘*Don’t you love her any more, John!” 
‘* Be practical.” 

“*Let him say what he feels,”’ said Lady Sybil 
quickly. ‘‘At any rate I have tired of him. Oh, 
best to tell the horrid truth! I am ashamed of 
myself! I thought myself such a different kind 
of woman—but I am weary of him. I think 
him, oh, so dull!” 

‘*You are sure that is how you have come to 
think of me?” demanded John. 

“‘'m sorry, but that’s it,” 
brokenly. 

‘*My God,” cried John, reverently looking 
upward, ‘‘it’s more than I deserve!” 

‘*Congratulations to both of you!” 
Comtesse. 

At this Lady Sybil hurriedly left the room and 
John went to the window and stood looking out. 
After a time he turned and looked at us and 
there was suffering in his eyes. 

‘Well, Mr. Shand?” said the Comtesse. 

‘‘Tt’s almost enough to make a man lose faith 
in himself,’ he muttered dejectedly. 

‘Oh, don’t say that, Mr. Shand!” said the 
Comtesse satirically. 

But that was going too far. 
hurt him,” said 1. ‘‘If you haven’t loved deep 
and true, John, that’s just because you have 
never yet met a woman capable of inspiring it.”’ 

‘*Have you not, Mr. Shand?” said the Com- 
tesse. ‘‘Not even now?” 

‘*T see what you mean,” said John, ‘‘ but Mag- 
gie wouldn’t think better of me for any false 
pretenses. She knows my feelings for her 
now are neither more nor less than what they 
have always been.’ 

‘*I think no one could be fond of me that 
can’t laugh a little at me,” I said. 

**How could that help?” asked John. 


can’t! 
I’m very 


said I. 


said Lady Sybil 


said the 


“You mustn’t 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 81 
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you have 


‘The next time you go to your 
Hardware or Supply Store, be sure to gt UTICA 
PLIERS. Cutting edges are tempered. Jaws are strong 


and the handles are scientifically shaped to give great lever- 
age power and not injure or tire the most sensitive hand. 


Buy Him 

the Tool of 

a Hundred 
Uses—Help 
the Poor Man! 


Don’t let him try to 
break picture wire with his 
fingers or cut it with your 
shears. You can show him 
how to hang pictures, also 
how to cut wire, twine, cord, 
pull tacks from carpet, fix the 
water faucet, and do many 
things around the house if 
you buy a pair of 


Utica Pliers 


He will ap- 
preciate them 
more than any 
other tools 
in the house. 
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We want YOU to appreciate the various uses 
of a pair of UTICA PLIERS in the home. You may be 


called upon to fix something yourself before you can locate 


a man to do it for you. 


A pair of UTICA PLIERS 


will solve the problem. They are as adaptable as your 
fingers and have strength that enables you to do things. 


Ask your dealer to show you No. 700 UTICA PLIER for 


general household use. 
postage from us. 


PLIERS. 


85 cents at dealers, 15 cents extra for 
There are many different styles of UTICA 
If your dealer cannot show you the one you want, 
write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


Use a pair of 


UTICA PLIERS a few times, and if youare not satisfied with your 


investment, mail them to us and we will refund your money. 


TRADE MARK 


Utica Drop Forge &Tool Co., Dept. A, Utica,N.Y. 


Seud for free booklet that shows necessary 
siyles, sizes and prices for everybody. 
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Mane an Aquarium 
for the Children 


To prove what Czementium will do. 
Simply take five panes of glass—arrange 
them box shape—coat the joints, inside 
and outside, with Czementium. Let your 
aquarium dry for a week. It is then 
ready to use. 








“Sticks Everything but is not Sticky”’ 


It is a mineral cement. That’s why it resists 
moisture, heat, frost, and chemicals indefinitely. 
That’s why it mends glass, furniture, pots, pans, 
leaky pipes, etc., so they stay mended. Never 
be without it. It will save you many a dollar. 

At hardware, drug, department, grocery and 
stationery stores. If your dealer *hasn *t it, we 
will supply A pod upon receipt of his name and 


the price —2 cents. 
FREE booklet, “Little Tragedies from Everyday 
Life,’’ tells other things that Cementium will do, 


Write for it. 
CAEMENTIUM SALES CO., Sole Agents for U. S. A. 


120 J Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
New York 


Chicago 
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‘FLOOR VARNISH 


Pour boiling water on it, and it won't turn white. St 
on it with your heel, and it won’t crack. 
over it, and it won't scratch, mar or chip off. 
You may dent the wood, but you can't crack the varni 
Send for Free Sample Panel 
finished with ‘'61."" Test it, and prove our claims. 
dealer should sell it. Ask for our Booklet on Floors. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


75 Tonawanda St. 


Batiele Me Factories 
| u oO, 


Established 61 Years 


Seven Cities 
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| = every part of any 
<— sewing machine, making 
each action point work just right. 
Won'tcollect dust or gum orsoil thread 
orgoodslike*so-called fish” oils, Even old 


SEWING MACHINES 
run like new. Cleans and polishes wooden case 
— prevents rust-on every metal part. Has thirty 
other household uses. Sample bottle and ‘‘dic- 


FREE GC 3. free. Write, 3 in One Oil Co. 
41 Broadway New York City 















































Geena Genera a TF 


The Dress Matertal de Luxe! 


TRADE MARK 


REGISTERED 


Silk-and-Wool 
POPET N 





80 colors. 3 widths. 5 weights. 
Look for the R. & S. Shamrock trademark 


on the selvage —our guarantee of ‘‘ Satisfaction 
or New Goods,’’ and your protection against 
unknown imitations and unguaranteed “‘ Just 
as Good’’ kinds. Write for free samples and 
name of nearest R. & S. dealer. 


Reiling & Schoen 


97 GREENE STREET NEW YORK CITY 













THE DOUBLE = (SOAP) 
BUBBLE PIPE 


makes from one to a dozen small bub 
bles on the inside of the large bubble 
A new and most fascinating toy. 
Made of Bamboo and hard Maple 1! 
inches long. Directions on box. Sent 
post paid on receipt of 25c each. 
estern Novelty Co., 
P. O. Box 60, Sta. D. New York, N. Y. 
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Reproduction of a Sanitas Design 
OU can form no idea of the wonders 
SANITAS will work in every or any 
room of your house until you see the mate- 
rial itself. 


Only when yougetthe actual 
samples of SANITAS can 
you realize its remarkable 
sanitary and service 
superiority over wall 

rs and fabrics, and ; 
how faithfully the finest ef- ws 
fects of the later materials are off the 


reproduced in SANITAS designs. _ 


Printed in oil colors on strong muslin 
SANITAS cannot fade, discolor, tear or 
crack with the plaster. It is dirt and dust- 
proof, instantly cleaned with a damp cloth. 


Glazed finish SANITAS for bath- [ 
rooms, kitchens and pantries, reproduces © 
all the plain and unique tile effects. a 


No matter what decorating you 
have in mind write to our special 
department of Home Decoration. 
Tell us which rooms you desire to 
decorate and we will send you free, 
special samples and suggestive 
sketches of clever new interior 
treatments. Write today. 


























Standard Oil Cloth Company | 
Dept.W 320 Broadway, New York City ¥ 
STAMPED°N Use Meritas—the guaranteed | 
(MERITS) table oil cloth. For the name of | 
@e) any dealer not handling Meritas | ~ 
Onto) we will send you % dozen| 
EVERY YARD handsome Meritas doilies.| ~ 
<4 








SUPERIOR FLOOR 
COVERING 


CREX has long been recognized 
as the most economical of floor cover- 
ings. From the viewpoint of service, 
appearance and as a saver of house- 
work, it outclasses all others. 


Considering the price, which is less 
than that of ordinary carpet CREX 
is the cheapest floor covering of the 
age. It is almost indestructible, ap- 
propriate for any room or any season, 
and harmonizes with all decorations. 


PEO! 


Rugs In all sizes of exclusive designs and 


beautiful colors. 


Carpets Solid colors plain and striped 


effects— in all widths. 


Caution: Avoid Imitations—The 
genuine bears the label. 


Sold by all up-to-date Carpet and Depart- 
ment Stores. 


__ Send for Free Booklet No. 29—Beautifully 
illustrated. 
CREX CARPET COMPANY 
a, 377 Broadway, New York 
9; 
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> Human Hair Goods On 
Send us lock of hair and Approval 


we will send any of the 
following goods on 10 Days’ Approval. 
* Genuine long h n hair. Coronet Braid, 

















? the very latest 1 Paris, 30 inches long 

we4 when braided, $3.00; 34 inches $4.50. Heau- 

tiful Natural Wavy Switches 20 inches long, 

$1.50; lengths up to 36 inches at proportionate 

bri It perfectly satisfied send us money—if not return good: 

our expense—or send three prepaid orders and get your own 
Our hair catalog and beauty book sent free; write tod 





PARISIAN HAIR CO., 933 Security Bldg., Chicago, M1. 
: : = > = i § vP 
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California Bungalow Plans 4/7252. 50 





Pasadena bungalows. Floor plans, descriptions and photos of read 
California homes. 80 pages 8x12 in., 56c. postpaid, money order or 
stan Sample pages 2c. Blueprints and specifications for any 
design shown, $10 to $12.50. We have built 1000 homes in ¢ alifornia. 


ALFRED E. GWYNN, 303 W. 2nd Street, Los Angeles, Cal. ' 
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THE GIRL WHO HAD 
NO CHARM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


“*T give you up!” exclaimed the Comtesse. 

“*T admire his honesty!” I cried. 

“*Then I give you up also,” she said, turning 
to me with a smile. ‘‘Scotchies both!” And 
with that she left the room. 

When we were alone John began to look 
wonderingly at me. ‘‘This whole affair—the 
way you’ve acted ”—he began slowly—‘‘it’s not 
like you, Maggie. By gosh, Maggie, you’re no 
fool! But how could I have made such a 
mistake! It’s not like a strong man, Maggie!” 
He sat back miserably on the sofa, and a terrible 
doubt came into his mind and showed itself in 
his face. 

‘‘What is it?” said I. 

“Maggie,” said he, ‘‘am I a strong man?” 

‘Of course you are, John,” said I. ‘‘And 
self-made. Has anybody ever helped you?” 

‘*No, nobody,”’ he said slowly. 

I was glad to see he was getting his old self- 
confidence back. ‘‘Not a soul,” said I. 


2483 But then he iooked at me puzzled and 
doubting again. ‘‘But it’s curious,” he said, 
“*that the speech should be disappointing.”’ 

“*Tt’s just that Mr. Venables hasn’t the brains 
to see how good it is,’’ said I. 

“*T suppose it’s that,’’ he answered, and then, 
after a pause, ‘‘No, Maggie, it’s not. Somehow 
I seem to have lost my neat way of saying 


‘things.” 


“*It will come back to you,” said I. 

“Tf you knew how I’ve tried,” said he. 

“*Maybe if you were to try again,” I suggested, 
‘fand I'll come and sit beside you and knit.” 

“Ah, yes!” said dear John, smiling, ‘‘many a 
Shandism I knocked off while you were sitting 
beside me knitting.” 

‘*You did,” said I. 

Suddenly he looked at me with a light break- 
ing in upon him. ‘ Maggie!” he cried. 

“*What is it, John?” said I. 

‘‘What if it was you that put them into my 
head?” 

‘*Me?” said I. 

‘*T mean—without your knowing it,” said he. 

‘*But how?” said J. 

‘‘We used to talk bits over,” he answered, 
‘and it may be that you dropped the seed, so to 
speak.”’ 

‘*John!” I cried, trying to hide my happiness, 
‘‘could it be this—that I sometimes had the 
idea in a rough, womanish sort of way and then 
you polished it up till it came out a Shandism?” 

John slapped his knee and got up from the 
sofa. ‘‘I believe you’ve hit on it!” he cried. 
‘*Tod! It nearly makes me laugh, Maggie, to 
think that you may have been helping me all the 
time—and neither of us knew it.”’ 

“If I only could make you laugh, John!” I 
murmured. 


223s Just then the Comtesse called through the 
window from the garden: ‘‘Mr. Venables wishes 
to see you, Mr. Shand. He is coming now.” 

‘*Oh!” said John grumpily. 

‘*T think it’s about your speech,’ said the 
Comtesse. 

‘*He has said all he need say on that subject, 
and more,” said John. 

‘It is about the second speech,” said the 
Comtesse. 

‘‘What second speech?” demanded John, 
mystified. 

I went to my little bag. The speech was not 
there! 

‘Comtesse,’ I exclaimed, ‘‘you_ haven't 
given it to him?” 

The twinkle came into her eye. ‘‘Wasn’t I 
meant to?” she answered. 

‘*What is it? What second speech?” insisted 
John. 

“‘Crucl! Cruel!” said I to the Comtesse. 
PF pica I went on, ‘‘you had left the first draft 
of your speech at home and I brought it here 
with a few little things I’ve added myself.” 

‘*‘What’s that?” said he sharply. 

‘*Tust trifles,’ I answered: ‘‘things I was to 


suggest to you—while I was knitting—and then, 
if you liked any of them, you could have polished 
them—and turned them into something good, 
ie: And now she has shown it to Mr. 
Tenables.” 

‘As my work?” he demanded. 

The Comtesse nodded with that wicked light 
in her eyes. 

‘“It is your work, nine-tenths of it,” said I. 

‘You presumed, Maggie Shand!” said John 
sternly. ‘‘Very well, then. Now we’ll see to 
what extent you’ve helped me. We have come 
quickly to the test.” He said this, for he saw 
Mr. Venables coming toward us across the lawn 
with the speech in his hand. As he came in one 
could see he was smiling. 


? 


53 ‘*My dear fellow!” he called. ‘*My dear 
Shand, I congratulate you!” and he offered his 
hand. 

‘*The speech?” asked John. 

‘““You have improved it out of knowledge,” 
replied the Minister. ‘‘It’s the same speech 
but these new touches make all the difference 
Mrs. Shand,” he added, turning to me, ‘‘be 
proud of him!” ; 

**So I am I am, John,” said I. Sut dear 
John sat with his face buried in his hands. 

“ ‘*Charles,” said the Comtesse, ‘‘you always 
said that his second thoughts were the best.’ 

‘*Didn’t 12” exclaimed the Minister enthusi 
astically. ‘‘ Those delicious little touches! How 
good that is, Shand, about ‘the flowing tide’! 
In the first speech it was something like this: 
‘Gentlemen, the opposition are ¢ alling upon you 
to vote for them and the flowing tide, but I 
solemnly warn you to beware lest the flowing 
tide does not eng ilf you.’ The second way is 
much better.” 

‘What is the second way, Mr. Shand?” 
asked the Comtesse with pretended innocence. 
John made no reply, but lifted his head to listen 
to the Minister. 

‘“‘This is how he puts it now,’’ said Mr. 
Venables, and he began to read from John’s 
second speech: ‘Gentlemen, the opposition 
are calling to you to vote for them and the 
flowing tide, but I ask you cheerfully to vote 
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) Wmalaya Cloth 


An Exact Reproduction of the Fashionable 
Rough Silks at about One-quarter of Their Cost 


27 inches wide. . 75 shades and colors. 


35c per yard. 


Everywhere the popularity of this dis- 
tinctive fabric is growing forall purposes 
where expensive silks have heretofore 
been used. Besides possessing their bnil- 
liancy and beauty, it launders perfectly and 
is ideal for almost every kind of Spring 
and Summer apparel, daytime or evening, 
at a fraction of the cost of silk. 


You can select no more beautiful nor 
more appropriate matenial for Suits, Coats, 


Evening and Automobile Wraps, Gowns, 


Shirt Waists and Children’s Dresses than 
Himalaya Cloth. 


Its excellence is due to 
the peculiar character of 
the rough yarns, the care 
used in weaving and the 
perfect finish. Never wears 
fuzzy. Even experts can 
hardly distinguish it from 
the fashionable rough silks 
costing $1.00 to $1.50 


per yard. 


Do not be deceived by 
imitations of Himalaya 
Cloth which may be 
offered. For your pro- 
tection see the word 
‘Himalaya’ stamped on 
the selvage. Insist upon it. 


Ask for Himalaya 
Cloth at the wash 


counter of your 
dealer. If it is not 
in stock, write us, 
giving his name. 


Fred. Butterfield & Co. 


725 Broadway, New York 
Bradford, England 
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You can have your fine table cloths, nap- 


kins, sheets, pillow cases, scarfs, doilies, 
center pieces, towels, all the plain clothes, 
underwear, aprons, etc., ironed 


Better, Quicker and Cheaper 


with the Simplex Ironer. No back- breaking 
labor. A five-hour hand ironing can be done in 
less than one hour, and so easy as to make it a 
positive pleasure, compared with the old way. 


IMPLEX IRONER 


has a highly polished surface on which a steady 
uniform heat 1s maintained, and correct shag oo 
is applied, so that ideal ironing conditions are had 
‘The work leaves the machine with a finish 
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THE GIRL WHO HAD 
NO CHARM 
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for us and dam the flowing tide.’” The Min- 
ister stopped in a fit of laughter and the Comtesse 
joined in. 

When she could spe sak she turned to John. 


‘*It is better, Mr. Shand,” she said; ‘‘there’s no 
doubt of that!” 

But John made no reply. 

**T don’t think so,” said I. 

‘*Yes! Yes!” said Mr. Venables. ‘‘It’s so 
virile. Well, I’m off to read the whole thing 


again. I couldn’t resist rushing here to shake 
your hand.” And with that he stopped laughing 
and noticed for the first time that John was sit- 
ting bent and silent with his head bowed. ‘‘I 
think this has rather bowled you over, Shand,” 
he said kind] ‘*Well, good news doesn’t kill.”’ 

‘*But surely,” said I, ‘‘the important thing 
about the speech is its strength and knowledge 
and eloquence—the things that were in the 
first speech as well as in the second.” 

‘*That, of course, is largely true,” the Minis- 
ter replied. ‘‘The wit wouldn’t be enough 
without them, just as they were not enough 
without it. It’s the combin: ition that is irresist- 
ible. Shand,’’ he went on, ‘‘you are our man. 
Remember, it’s the best thing you have done.” 


2383 At those words, ‘‘it’s the combination,” joy 
shot through me again. ‘‘You heard what he 
said, John,” I cried, ‘‘it’s the combination.” 
But John sat motionless, and first Mr. Venables 
and then the Comtesse passed out into the 
garde n. ‘*John,” I went on when we were 
alone, ‘‘is it so terrible for you to find that my 
love Soe you has made me able to help you in the 
little things?” 

He rose and looked at me with a wild expres- 
sion I had never before seen in his eyes. “it S 
strange to hear you call me by my name,” he 
said. | _ Its as if 1 looked on you for the first 
time. 
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Why not get stockings of service 
‘as well as beauty—and pay less 
‘than others cost you? 


Ipswich Hosiery is made for both long wear and fine appear- 
ance. It has the quality that can only be attained through the 
skill of nearly half a century of good 
stocking-making, and the resolute 
sticking to high standards. 

































We get first-choice cotton of the high- 
est grade —long, strong staple for 
continued wear. We spin it in 

our own Mills, and knit it under 
the watchful eyes of experienced 
operators, on machines of latest 
type; and we dye the stock- 
ings by a process that cost us 

a lot of money, and produces 
intense rich fast color. ‘This 

gives the beauty to Ipswich 

Hosiery. 
We operate largely and 
economically, making 
millions of pairs of 
stockings every year. 
You get the advan- 
tage, and pay about 
half the cost of 
equal quality in 
other stockings. 











12%c to 25c¢ 


a pair Ask your dealer 
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for Ipswich 

Hosiery. 
Look for the 
trademark on 
every pair. If 
your dealer 
hasn’t Ipswich 
Hosiery write us, 
and we'll see that 
you get it. Don’t fail to 
write us for the handsomest 
hosiery booklet ever issued—free, 
for your dealer’s name. 


Ipswicuo MILts 
Ipswich, 


for men, women 
and children 

























Look at me , John, for the first time,’ 
‘What do you ‘see 2” 

He gazed at me intently. ‘‘I see a woman 
that has brought her husband low,” he said. 

‘Only that!” said I. 

“*T see,” he went on—‘‘I see the tragedy of a | 
man that has found himself out. Maggie,’ he 
said hoarsely, ‘I can’t live with you again.” 
At that a shudder ran over him. 

‘*Why did you shudder, John?” I asked. 

“It was at the sudden thought that I said I 
couldn’t live with you,’ he answered slowly, 
‘‘when I should have been wondering how all 
this time you have lived with me! And I sup- 
pose you have forgiven me all this time and 
forgive me still.’ 

**Dear John,” said I, ‘ 
you to ‘keep me on’?” I went closer to him: 

| ‘* Because, if I’m useful to you—if it can’t be for 
| a better reason—oh, John!” I cried, ‘‘if I could 
only make you laugh at me!” 

“I can’t laugh,” said he ‘‘and yet I think 
you’re the drollest thing in all creation.”’ 

‘*We’re all droll to them that understand us,” 
said I. ‘‘For it’s what every woman knows 
it’s because woman wasn’t made out of one of 
Adam’s ribs, as was generally upposed. John, 
“ was made out of his funnybone!” 

As I said this a light came into his eves that 
bail never been there before. He stretched out 
his arms to me and for the first time in his life he | 
began to laugh. And as he laughed ali the 
locked-up fun of a lifetime broke out and over- 
powered him, and into his defenseless heart 
came love for me. 


| 
said I. 


simple, prac- 
tical, durable 
and will save 
its cost 
twice over 
in a year. 
We send 


30 Days’ 
FREE 
TRIAL 


which will convince you that any other way of 
ironing is wasteful. 


Send for Our Booklet (),)"¢, Passive of 


Household 
Drudge.”’ It is full of interest and contains complete 
description, illustrations and prices. 
AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO. 
A24 East Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 


far superior to hand work, dry and ready to 
yut away. Only 1c an hour for gas or gaso- 
ine heat. Can be 

turned by hand or 

from a small wash 

ing machine mo- 

tor. Made in sizes 

and styles to suit . 

any home, large , 

or small. It is 
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Which Iron Fence? 


HE macnn s of iron fence are self- 
| evident. The economy of iron tence 

has been amply demonstrated. The 
question for you to decide is simply: “* Which 
iron fence—whose make?” If you are seek- 
ing a lifetime-lasting fence of dependable 
material and superior construction, the ove 
right answer (no matter what price vou 
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je easiest 

way to keep 
rugs and carpets 
clean and bright is 
by using daily a 


NATIONAL 


Bearinc Carpet Sweeper 


22383 Here my story ends, for there is no stuff for 
stories in happy, humdrum lives. And what 
mattered it longer that [ was a woman without 
charm when youn Shand knew me and loved me 
for what I was? 
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FYou should be interested | 
in knowing — 


that for a very trifling cost you can transform 
your whole house or any single room and make 
it appear as though an experienced decorator 
had taken the work in hand. 
ood-Shine, the modern home beautifier, 
makes old woodwork look like new, makes 
soft wood floors look like hard wood, and gives 
to old furniture a new lease of life. 
It comes in 15 different colors and from this 


BEARING 


Adjusted for long or short nap carpets simpl; 
pressing on handle. 

Box is “*Spill- Pre iy 
sweepings 

Brush Pulle ys have rubber tires same as wheel 
and never wear slick or split as wood pulleys d 
This gives positive rotation of brush and make 
the National an unusual dirt-getter. 

The genuine Chinese bristle brush will star 
daily use for years. 

Roller Bearings tuke away the squeak and give 
the easiest running sweeper in the world. 

3rush can be removed for cleaning by a finge 
touch — patented brush release. 

No broken or loose handle-tips, with our steel ferruled har 

Nationals cost no more than others. Ask your dealer 


GRAND PRIZE ST. LOUIS 
Send for free booklet ** How to Double 
the Life of Carpets and Rugs.’ 
NATIONAL SWEEPER COMPANY, Dept. Q4. 
Newark, N. J. Chicago, Ill. 


(ADDRESS NFAREST OFFICE) 


When you buy Stewart’s, you are sure to get the 
highest-grade iron fence your money can buy—and 
the price is vockbottom. For 25 years this make has 
been the standard of quality. The Stewart Iron Fence 
Works is the largest in the world. Stewart's Iron 
Fence is in use throughout the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere. More of it is sold each year than of all other 
makes combined. 





saath bin @ ceaiter the 
a big bottle of spring water with which to make vveapalecaecmamlien 
the coffee. When his work was nearly complete 
she spread a square of white linen upon a flat 
rock and set forth the other contents of the ham- 
per—olives and bread and butter, crisp celery- 
hearts and cream cheese and a tin of biscuits. 
She heated the plates and cups before the fire, 
and as he withdrew his steak from the coals ; H 

variety you can select any color scheme you she set a smoking-hot platter before him and The Stewart Catalog is Mailed FREE 
may choose. A can of this magic renovator and handed him the materials for seasoning. on sequent. Wie ts eenee eee wee fae Scveccions ot Deleuee 
beautifier will prove its great value to a house- bd from our 500 designs, ranging from the simplest and lea 
wife and for the purpose of bringing it to your nae <aRF 5 ers J ad eg Sve SOS noe Bhasin 

notice we have dastio d to make you this special 2363 ‘*You’re a crack camper for sure, he de- Tawniseteee shale dite 
snducenent us taliowe= clared. ‘‘Ah-h—does that steak look fit for the 


gods, or not? How’s the coffee? Clear?” 
Our 25c Offer For 10c To Introduce 


os, or he coffee? Clear: THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 
erfect. And the steak looks as if it would 
WOOD-SHINE Into Your Home 


melt in one’s mouth. Oh, isn’t this fun? How 1702 Covington St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Send 10c., stamps or silver, for 15c. {% pint 


glad I am I’m here and not at that luncheon!” Special designs created for ony purpose and t 
. 4 “<é ’ , HAVIMONICLE WH ANY fy J architer 
can of Wood-Shine, enough to finish any piece She consulted a tiny watch. ‘It’s two o’clock— 
of. furniture. they’ re just sitting down,” she exulted. ‘‘ Martha 

pecify shade wanted. Light Oak, Dark Oak, has waited half an hour for me and given me up, 

ahogany, Cherry, Ox- and she’s perfectly furious. I’m wicked enough 
Blood, Green, Walnut or to feel that that fact is going to make this meal 
clear varnish. taste all the better!” 

We include with this offer Opp eiereer etre 
a copy of our unique book Stolen steak and bread 
for children, “A Day With secret have an extra relish 
Helpful Handy Andy,” Here—this juicy bit is for you to begin on.” 
illustrated in full colors by Sitting on the ground opposite each other 
Ike Morgan, brimful of across the flat rock they consumed this Arcadian 
nay pee Pa lin 98 banquet, eating with the zest born of exertion and 
solve some of the per- the open air, the sunshine and the comradeship. 
plexing problems of ‘*Nothing has tasted quite so good to me ina 
housekeeping. This use- vear,”’ said she when the steak had vanished, 
ful and beautiful book dipping a white celery-heart in salt and biting 
alone is worth more the end off with teeth still whiter. 
than 10c. ‘‘Nothing ever tasted so good to me,” said he, 
F.H. Messenger Co. leaning on his elbow and spreading a crisp 

ica 1865) biscuit with a layer of cheese. ‘‘I always think 

that of each meal I eat in a place like this, but 
this one seems to have a special flavor. I wonder 


expen 
and ornate effects in iron fence ane 
Iron Reservoir FKlower-Vases and Iron 
are also illustrated. 
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and butter eaten in 
no doubt of that. 



















Your children must form the tooth 
cleaning habit early in life. 


It is essential to their future health. 
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If their teeth and mouths are thoroughly cleansed 
each day with antiseptic Sanitol Tooth Powder 
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rales NY Name if itcan be the company?” He smiled across at _ | or Sanitol Tooth Paste, they feel a refreshing 
Anburn, N.Y. rere her, the sunshine among the pine-needles of the | ae : 
= > tree above him throwing flecks of bright copper sense «f clean-ness. This makes your child 





among the thick locks of his hair. 





Me “T think the company is usually an important feel better, think clearer and learn lessons easier. 
H Voice, Body and Mind trainest for culture and part « such outings,’’ she admitted frankly. is Sani i 
j . outh is Sanitol-pure is healthful. 
tot hieme Eureka prings, Seattle A ey ‘I ne »k one before in the society of aworn- | \ A mouth that is Sa P : ° : 
aarsbe Term opens ( s Oct. 5. All advances in vocal - doctor who began to look like a boy again 25c, wherever toilet articles are sold. 
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end th the books of vin lp gees as cent Sb oe ae ef ie had finished his coffee. I 
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prepare and cook the dinner during the cool morning 

hours? WithaCAZ OR/C youcan duso—it is being done 

in thousands upon thousands ofhomes. The CAL ORIC 

Cookstove has completely changed the method of cook- 

ing, reducing woman's work and making her life more 

4 pleasant every day in the week throughout the year. 
4. It Has Reduced The Cost Of Living, In 
4 Fuel And Food, And Has Saved Hours 


Sea 


| 
| Possible Much Better Cooked Meals. 
: 
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The ty 
CALORIC Cookstove 


is convenient—economi- 
cal and a comfort to use 


Now the warm summer days are here why not pre- 
pare to spend fewer hours in the hot kitchen? Why not 


Of Kitchen Drudgery, Which Have 
Been Spent In Visiting, Shopping, 
Reading, Or Resting. In Many In- 
stances It Has Saved The Expense 
Of A Servant (Thereby Paying For It- 
self In A Few Weeks). It Has Made 





We understand how impossible this must seem to one 
who has not used a C47, ORIC cookstove, but some 
that were the most skeptical are now among the most 
enthusiastic users. 


Write for Our Beautiful FREE Booklet 


It illustrates our entire line of mew 1910 Models and 
contains photographic reproductions of many dainty 
dishes cooked entirely by the CA ZOR/C method. It 
explains and clearly proves how practically everything 
for the family talle can be cooked perfectly in the 
CALORIC. How youcan BAKE and ROAST food in 
its raw state without first partially cooking it ona 
common stove or without re-heating it before serv- 
ing; as well as Steam, Stew, Boil, etc; Why nothing 
can be burned or overcooked; How cheap cuts of meat 
are made rich in nutriment and have the rare flavor of 
the most expensive cuts. 


You Need And Cannot Afford To Be Without 
A CALORIC COOKSTOVE 


It is entirely different from the articles called “‘ fireless 
cookers’’ — far superior in every way. The interior is 
lined throughout with ‘*luminite’’ metal which can be 
scalded and wiped clean. It is absolutely sanitary. 
Furnished complete with full set of solid aluminum uten- 
sils. We positively guarantee the C47 OX/C to do 
all that we claim forit. You take norisk in buying 
one. Made in 15 sizes to suit the needs and purse of 
any family. Ask yourdealer to Show you a CALORIC 

if hecannotwe willtellyou whocan. Write forthe Free 
beoklet anyway. You'll find it interesting. Hand- 
somely bound 160-page cookbook Free with every 
CALORIC or mailed for 50 cents, which we will refund 
when you buya CALORIC, 


The Caloric Company 
The only manufacturer of CAZOR/C Cookstoves 
in the world 


250 McKey Bivd. JANESVILLE, WISC. 
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your mind 


tohave a LIGHTNING 





‘“ 
FREEZER this sum- [ay 
mer! Isn’tittruethat #4 
for years you've been 34 
hearing of the LiIGHT- 1g 
NING FREEZER; ofthe [At} 
wonderfully light, Py 
smooth, velvety ice- 9 
cream itmakes? And (% 
isn't it true, too, that you’ve often thought 4 
that some time you would have this in- ter 
comparable ice-cream maker for yourown, ® | 
so that you could realize your fondest ex- “4 
pectations in the fineness and delicacy of * fig 
the frozen desserts you put on your table? 47¥ 
Well, make up your mind, and buy 


“i 
one now from your dealer. He should 47 
have the LIGHTNING in stock; if not, he / 
can get it for you. He wil? get it, if you tell ee 
him you’ve made up your mind. We’ve #4 
been making ige-cream freezers for a (4! 





r & 4 
quarter century. Your dealer knows us o4 
and knows our distributing agents. He 7§4 
can quickly get a LIGHTNING FREEZER td 
and deliver it without delay. fd 
| _ Write for the Book of the Lightning Freezer, ex. J, 
fy pilaining the LIGHTNING'S Twin Scrapers and 
A} | 
’ famous Wheel-dasher; how they aerate and lighten the j 
<6 reé ™m Z it so deliciously smooth and velvety. ag] 
Contains recipes by a prominent ere 
y cooking authority. Sent free. Cw 
oa © ° ; 
North Brothers Mfg. Co., Philadelphia fy! 
~ Who also manufacture ‘*'Yankee’’ Tool am 
be Ai a 
6") i4 ae ee wed 6 Oh ep Pee, ’ 
& a yuye 454,84 Pret 7 ee t 
- Ot oe a: © we ee ica Se MY Nahas 
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Let Me Send You Ve Rxpiel, 
At Factory Price Satisfaction guar- 

anteed or no 

charge. Saves 80 FIRELESS 

per cent. on fuel, 

time and work. COOKER 
Pays for itself ’ . 
in a month or On 30 Days Trial 

two. No experience needed. Boils, 

Steams. Stews, Roasts. Bakes, Fries 

GENUINE ALUMINUM COOK- 

ING UTENSILS FREE. Also 
metal composition Heat Radia- 
tors: can't break or crack 
Send for free book and 125 
splendid recipes to-day. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 13, 220 21st St., Detroit, Mich. 
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shouldn’t know you were the same person who 
invited me to go on this expedition.” 

‘“There’s nothing like this for renewing one, 
body and mind. Actual ‘physical repose isn’t 
often the best cure for weariness: it’s change of 
thought and occupation, particularly if the open 
air is a part of the cure. I’ve forgotten I have a 
care in the world: all I can think of is—may I 
say it?—yourself! I can’t get over the wonder of 
seeing you turn from what Bob calls his ‘pretty 
lady’ into the girl I see before me—a girl who 
looks about nineteen, with a capacity for good 
sport in the open air I never dreamed of.” 

‘““The open air would renew everybody’s 
youth, I think, if everybody would go to living 
outdoors. We’re through, aren’t we? There 
isn’t a crumb left! Now please go off and let me 
clear up and pack away. That’s always the 
woman’s part. Couldn’t you lie down on that 
inviting carpet of needles over there under the 
big pine and get a bit of sleep?” 

‘*Sleep—when I can talk to you?” 

She nodded. ‘‘Yes, indeed. I’m not going to 
talk just now, anyhow, so you might as well 
make the best of it. Throw yourself down with 
your hands under your head, and look up at 
those beautiful boughs. Please!” 


MSs Reluctantly he obeyed, and she could see 
that, weary as he undoubtedly still was, he really 
did not want to lose any of her society. Lying 
at full length on his side, his head propped on his 
hand, and talking in the lazy tone of after-dinner 
content which had descended upon him, he con- 
tinued to watch her as she.repacked the hamper. 
It was not until she deliberately forsook him that 
he gave up to her wishes. But when, having 
-been out of his sight for ten minutes, she peered 
cautiously through the bushes she saw what she 
had hoped for. His whole weary frame was 
stretched upon the pine-needle carpet, the lines 
of his face were relaxed and his eyes fast shut. 

The sun was far down the hills when he awoke. 
He lay blinking at the low-sweeping boughs 
above him for a little without realizing where he 
was; then he turned his head to recall to himself 
the conditions under which he had been sleeping. 
Only the hamper under a tree was evidence 
that he was here by his own volition. He stared 
about, remembering that he had had a com- 
panion. He got somewhat stiffly to his feet. 

‘*Mrs. Lessing!” he called. 

From some distance away came back a blithe 
answer: ‘‘ Here, Doctor Burns!” 

He went in the direction of the voice and 
presently came upon her sitting on a big granite 
boulder, busy with a lapful of pine cones out of 
which she seemed to be constructing something. 

““Why in the world did you let me sleep all 
the afternoon?” he reproached her. 

‘I should have wakened you in ten minutes 
more. Have I made you late for your work? I 
understood that you could afford a few hours for 
rest. You’ve only slept three.” 

‘Three! Good Heavens! When] might have 
been spending them with you!” 

He looked so chagrined that her smile changed 
into outright laughter. ‘‘ You are very flattering 

Sut I’ve been taking much more satisfaction in 

your repose than I could possibly have done in 
your society, no matter how brilliant you might 
have been.” 

‘*That’s not flattering, but I admit it has its 
practical side. ‘Those three hours’ sleep in the 
open air have put me on my feet again. Just 


the same, I want to eat my cake and have it, too! 
Promise me three consecutive hours of your 
company when I’m awake, or I sha’n’t get over 
regretting what I’ve missed. Do this again 
with me some September day when I can pet 
the time—will you?” 


MSS ‘‘I promise with pleasure. I’ ve had acharm- 
ing time all by myself and wandered all over the 
hillside, dreaming midsummer daydreams. We 
must go, mustn’t we?” She stood up, her hands 
full of her work. 

‘*Tell me some of them, won’t you, while we 
climb down to the car?” he begged 

‘“My happiest one,” she said as they d¢ 
scended, ‘‘is the making of a country home for 
little crippled children. I think I’ve found the 
spot—the old Fairmount place—it’s not more 
than five miles from here. If I can only buy it 
at a reasonable figure és 

‘* By Jove!” he broke in, ‘‘so that’s the sort of 
thing that makes your daydreams! No wonder 

well - 

‘“Why should you be surprised? Isn’t that a 
delightful dream? If I can only make it come 
true i 

‘*Youcan. Do you want a visiting surgeon?” 

‘Of course I do. Will you ‘ 

‘*Why, Mrs. Lessing,” said he, stopping short 
just below her on the steep path and looking up 
into her face with eyes of eager pleasure, ‘‘that’s 
been one of my dreams so long I can’t remember 
when I began to think about it. But I haven't 
been able to finance it yet, nor to find time to 
get anybody else to do it. If you'll provide the 
place I’ll do everything I can to make it a suc 
cess. There are no less than four children this 
minute I’m longing to get into such a home. 
We’ll go into partnership if you’ll take me! | 
why—I can’t even talk straight about it. And 


J 


you—I thought you were a society woman!” 
‘*T am a society woman, I suppose,” she an 


swered, laughing. ‘‘Why should that prevent 
my caring for this lovely plan?” 

** Evidently it doesn’t. How many sides have 
you, any how? I’ve found out two new one 
today. Girl—and patron saint 4 

‘¢ Ah, don’t make fun of me. I’m no girl, and 
very far from any kind of saint. Please help me 
down this four-foot drop as if I were a very, very 
old lady, for my head is dizzy with joy that I’ve 
found somebody to care for my schemes.” 

He leaped down and held up his arms. 
“‘Come, Grandma!” he invited, his face full of 
mischief and enthusiasm and happiness. 

‘“*T think I’ll play girl, after all,” she refused 
gayly, and, accepting one hand only, swung her- 
self lightly down to his side. 

‘And it’s drugs the fellows think they need 
to put the heart back into them!” jeered Red 
Pepper Burns to himself. ‘‘Let them try the 
open country and a comrade like this—if there 
is another anywhere on earth! But they can’t 
have her!” 


CONTINUED IN THE JUNE JOURNAL 
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Grape Juice Punch We } 

2 Pints Walker’s Grape Juice, Juice 3 Oranges, Juice 3 Lemons, 1% 

Cupfuls Sugar, 1 Quart Water, some Maraschino Cherries, Sliced 
Oranges, Sliced Bananas, Pineapples. Put the Grape Juice, sugar and 
water in a punch bowl, add strained juice of oranges and lemons. 
Make very cold, add Maraschino cherries, sliced oranges, bananas 
and pineapple. Serve with ice in the bowl. 

ook of surprisingly good grape juice recipes sent free, if you will 

send us the names of your grocer and druggist. 


At the Children’s Party 


CHILD’S constant desire for something 

to drink is natural. It is simply the 
normal demand of the body for fruit. Water 
| or milk will not satisfy that craving. Soda 
water only aggravates it. 





Give the children Walker’s Grape Juice 
—all they want of it—the more, the better 
for the children. 





It is just the juice of fine ripe Concord 
gsrapes—appetizing, wholesome, sweet, rich 
in nutriment. 

The Walker process keeps out all pulp and 
tannin-bearing sediment. No puckery after- 
taste, no bitterness, no astringency. Its perfect 
clearness proves tts thorough purity. 





The children like it. It is good for them. 


Walker's 


GRAPE JUICE 


“It’s Clear Because it’s Pure’’ 





In Walker’s Grape Juice we have all the 
food and drink elements of the most nutri- 
tious ripe fruit— without the in- 
digestible pulp. It quenches the 
thirst. It satisfies the fruit- 
craving. 

So let the children have it 
freely, either plain or in the 
many delightful combinations. 
Let the grown-ups take it, too. 

Walker’s Grape Juice is the 
most satisfying, health-giving of 
all beverages. 


Sold by the best grocers and druggists. Full quarts 
50c, full pints 25c. Also served at soda fountains. 


In the ‘‘ten-pin’’ botiles. 
Write for the Recipe Book. 


THE GRAPE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
North East, Pa. 





The ‘‘Ten-Pin’’ Bottle 
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careful about 


You are very c 
the foods you buy—but how 
about the way you keep them after you 


get them home? Are they equally pure 
and wholesome when they come 
from your refrigerator? If you are 
not perfectly sure, it will pay you to 
write now for our catalog, which 
shows how you can test your refriger- 
ator to determine whether it is a safe 
place to keep food, and which also ex- 
plains the scientific principles on which 
the famous 


MoCCRAY 


Refrigerators 


are built. This catalog will interest you 
whether you contemplate buying a refriger- 
ator at present or not. The health of your 
family depends to a great extent on your 
refrigerator, and you ought at least know how 
**“The Standard Refrigerator of America’’ is 
built, and how the McCray system gives the 
constant circulation of cold, dry air which is 
so essential in keeping foods wholesome. 

The maximum of convenience and efficiency 
is secured by having your McCray Refriger- 
ator specially designed for your home, and 
arranged for outside icing. Stock sizes are 
also carried for immediate shipment. 


Write for the Free Book 


**How to Use Leftover Foods” by Elizabeth O. 
and for any of these free catalogs: No. A. 
order for Residences; No. 87, regular sizes for Residences; 
No. 67, for Groceries; No. 59, for Meat Markets; No. 48, 


for Hotels, Clubs and Institutions; No. 72, for Flower Shops. 


The McCray Refrigerator Co. 
74 Lake Street 


Hiller, 
Built-to- 


Kendallville, Indiana 
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ROASTS 


No other seasoning can 
equal that delicate touch 
given all roasts by adding 


LEAS PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It brings out the best flavor 
of Soups, Fish, Steaks, 
Chops, Stews, Game, Gra- 
vies, Salads, Cheese, Welsh 
Rarebits and Chafing Dish 
Cooking. 


It's a royal 
a dish. 


relish for many 


See that Lea & Perrins’ 


signa- 
ture is on label and wrapper. 
Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 
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Denamantal Fence (oes 
teries, Public Grounds. A Wrought Iron Fence. Catalogue 


Write for Special Offer 





free 


THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 121, Decatur, Ind. 
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MY EXPERIENCES 
IN NEW YORK 
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don’t—ever—want to vote. 
ought to know.” ; 
‘*T like you all the better for telling me,” 


I thought you 


she 


replied. ‘‘ But I never cross bridges till 1 come 
to them, It is only the present that concerns 
us, now. I am much more interested to find 


the right kind of girl to help me in the prac- 
tical side of, philanthropy than I am in her per- 
sonal political opinions. I sha’n’t ask you to 
do anything of which you disapprove’ ’— there 
was a twinkle in her eye as she said this—‘‘and 
you’re under no obligation to vote at any time. 
Now is it a bargain?” 

‘*With all my heart. 
* «This minute,” 


When shall I begin?” 
said Mrs. Grey. 


93$3 Thus commenced an association to which I 
owe more than I can ever tell. Aside from 
providing me — the means of livelihood, to 
be with Mrs. Grey was a liberal educ ation. 
Then the actual contact with the physical 
suffering of the very poor and the furnishing of 
relief to the many cases we were privileged to 
reach tended to make practical my textbook 
intelligence, to foster resourcefulness in emer- 
gencies, to widen the outlook and deepen the 
sympathies. It was indeed on the sympathetic 
side that the work made the greatest appeal 
to me: the circumstances of my own life, the 
loneliness that had enshrouded me from my 
earliest years was an ‘‘open sesame” to every 
form of suffering. Especially girls of my own 
age opened their hearts to me as they did not to 
older women. Someway they seemed to know 
that whatever they had to say, whatever the 
limitations of my own experience, I would 
understand. I was discouraged, to be sure, by 
the little we could do, yet discouragement only 
spurred me on. 

For two years I would not listen to any sug- 
gestion of vacation. I remained in the boarding- 
house to which I had first gone. In the winter 
time I was surrounded by elderly persons who 
told me to wear rubbers when it stormed, and 
kindly made it their concern to see that I forti- 
fied myself with what they deemed ‘‘a good 
breakfast” before venturing outside. In the 
summer the elderly persons went away and there 
were long stretches at a time when I was alone 
in the house, save that a couple of chambermaids 
—from the landlady’s other house across the 
street where I took my meals—were supposed to 
sleep in the basement. In those two years I met 
no young people whatever save the girls for 
whose betterment I worked, and their—for the 
most part recreant—lovers. On the street I 
often saw young men and women whom I wished 
that [ could meet, but I had no way of meeting 
them. 

Occasionally I accompanied Mrs. Grey to her 
country place, but it was inconvenient for both 
of us to be away at once, and, even when we 
did go anywhere together, we carried with us 
the atmosphere of ‘‘shop.” Mrs. Grey’s own 
early life had been so different from mine that 
she did not understand my need of young 
companionship to offset the gloomy environment 
of our daily work. I was useful to her and she 
grew fond of me as part of the machine; as such 
she spared no labor nor expense to secure my 
comfort and foster my efficiency. For instance, 
she would spend money lavishly for cabs for me 
when I went to investigate cases in her stead; 
she would order meals sent in from expensive 
restaurants when I was too busy to remember 
to go out to luncheon; our office equipment 
comprised the best that science could devise and 
money could procure. In other words, Mrs. 
Grey would do anything for me in office hours, 
but thus far it never seemed to occur to her to 
provide me with any relaxation after office hours. 
Of course there was no reason why she should. 
I simply mention the fact as throwing light on 
our relationship. 


Ss At the end of my second year with Mrs. Grey 

about the middle of July—we had a period 
of record-breaking weather in New York. In 
robust health thus far I had been indifferent 
to the extremes of summer heat and winter cold, 
but in this combination of long-continued high 
temperature and excessive humidity even my 
step lagged, my strength declined. I think the 
weather was only partially responsible for this: 
at the same time came the culmination of a 
particularly sad case in the tenements which for 
months had sapped my strength and overtaxed 
my sympathies. 

One morning, early in August, when not a 
breath of air was stirring, I left the boarding- 
house after a sleepless night, and, hoping for an 
easy day, dragged myself up to the office. Our 
office at this time was still nominally in Mrs. 
Grey’s home on upper Fifth Avenue, though 
much of our work was carried on downtown. 
As I entered she greeted me with: ‘‘How soon 

can you get ready to go to Bayside?” The 
noe she mentioned was a summer resort on the 
New Jersey coast. 

Inferring that I was to be sent on some errand 
of mercy I replied: ‘*That depends on what 
supplies I must take with me.” Against my 


will I shrank from the preliminary exertion that , 


‘*supplies” implied. 
‘Is it an urgent case? 

‘“*Tt is,” said Mrs. Grey. 

“Then,” with a quick glance at what we 
called the ‘‘emergency chest,” which I gratefully 
remembered had been re ple nished recently, ‘‘I 
can get ready in an hour. Have you a time- 
table?” The question showed that I was not 
myself; otherwise I should have known that Mrs. 
Grey had thought out the details. 

‘“‘The next boat leaves Rector Street at eleven 
o’clock,” she said. ‘‘At Atlantic Highlands you 
take the train, and then in a very short time 
you'll be at the hotel. I’ve often been there 
myself, and I’ve just wired the proprietor to see 
to it that my friend, Miss Baldwin, has the best 
the house affords. You’ re to stay "there till the 
first of September,” she announced. 


Unconsciously 


” 


I sighed. 


7 ad a tong understand,” I stammered. “You 
—you said it was—an urgent case. 

“*It is.’ There was a pause, then she said 
more gently: ‘ ‘My dear, you’re to have a vaca- 
tion.’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 85 
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HE new Marquette Pattern in 1835 R. 
WALLACE Silver Plate that Resists 
wear, because of its exquisite lines, its sim- 
plicity and charm, will appeal at once to 
the woman whose table bears the mark of 
her cultivated taste. 
applied to parts most exposed to wear and 
it bears an unrestricted guarantee, for we 
will replace every piece bearing the trade- 
mark “1835 R. WALLACE” 
give absolute satisfaction. 


Ask your dealer—a postal will bring you a catalog and a 
new edition of our delightful book ‘‘How to Set the Table.” 


R. WALLACE & SON MFG. CO., Box 14, Wallingford, Conn. 
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that does not 
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HERE is an unmistakable quality 

in Autocrat Linen that makes it 
compare favorably with stationery even 
of extravagant price. 
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sold. 


Special Offer: Send us 35c and we 
will send you a box of Autocrat post- 
paid. Please send name of the dealer who 
could not supply. 


Portfolio of 
Free Pfitrsze 
Samples 


of Autocrat sent on 
request; use them in 
correspondence and 
order your selection. 
Send your dealer’s 
name; if he will not 
supply you we will. 


is found where good paper is 
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Mark 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO. 
501 Water Streei, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Sample —_ 
Enough to Make One Pint 


If you have been a housekeeper for very 
} oca, but unless you have got by the old 
soak- all-day, gummy, soggy pearl tapioca 
and adopted Minute Tapioca, you cannot 
know the comfort and satisfaction there is 
in using this valuable food article. 

Minute Tapioca is tapioca of the highest 
grade modernized. We preserve the origin:l 
flavor and its food value, but by our proces 
of preparation render it more convenient to 

use 





















Requires No Soaking 
Quickly cooked, delicious, whole- 
some, and everybody likes it. Our 
Minuteman Cook Book gives 25 
tested receipts for its use. A pack- 
age makes 6 quarts of dessert. 
We want you to try Minute Tapi- 
oca Dessert at our expense. 
Send your grocer’s name for 
enough to make one pint and 
Minuteman Cook Book. Both free. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO. 
45 West Main St., Orange, Mass, 
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Ginnie Avtiatic 
This door is adapted for Craftsman interiors, Dens, 
Libraries, Studies, etc., and its beautiful grain 
and finish give a note of distinction to any room. 


MORGAN 
DOOR 


are perfect doors, light, remarkably strong and built of sev 

eral layers o cross gr ained wood, pressed together w ahh 
water-proof glue, making shrinking, warping or swelling 

impossible. Veneered in all varieties of hard wood—Bire “4 
plain or quarter-sawed red or white Oak, brown Ash, 
Mahogany, etc. 

Morgan Doors are the highest standard of door qu: ality; 
made iu one of the largest ‘and most progressive factories 
in the country. 

Each Morgan Door is stamped ‘‘MORGAN” which 
guarantees quality, style, durability and satisfaction. 

In our new book—‘' The Door Beautiful’’ -MORGAN 
DOORS are shown in their natural colorandinall styles of 
architecture for interior or exterior use, and it is explained 
why they are the best and cheapest dvuors for permanent 
satisfaction in any building. Acopy will besenton request. 
Architects. Descriptive details of Morgan Doors 
may be found in Sweet's index, pages 678 and 679. 

Morgan Company Dept. 14 Oshkosh, Wis. 
Distributed 4y Morgan Sash and Door Company, Chicago. 
Morgan Millwork Company, Baltimore, Md 
Handled by Dealers who do not substitute. 
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For Baby’s Safety—For. 





Mother or Grandma’s Com- 
fort—For Father’s Luncheon 
at Office or Factory. 














Thermos the nursery need in every 
home; Thermos the labor saver ; 
Thermos the sick room _ necessity ; | 
Thermos the aid to physicians and | 
nurses. 

Mother, you need Thermos for 
the comforts assured and which can 
be obtained in no other way. | 

Think seriously, therefore, while we 
tell you of the ‘“Thermos way’’—the new 
way of saving everything youwant saved; 
of doing the work of stove and icebox. 


Thermos keeps liquids—and solids—the way you 
want them—until you want them. Any liquid from 
baby’s milk to breakfast broths ; any solid trom gruel 
to dinner roasts can be kept piping hot. Any liquid, 
or solid, can be kept icy cold until needed. Not a 
particle of trouble or worry; not a step to take; not | 
even infinitesimal danger from germ contagion. 

There are Thermos bottles ($3.00 up); Thermos | 
Pitchers, Pots, Jars and Humidors (priced reason- | 
ably) an assortment of Carrying cases for Travelers, | 
Sportsmen and Automobilists, from simple single | 
bottle cases to elaborate tire trunks for auto use. | 
Every need, every desire and every hope of all | 
classes of persons will be found in Thermos equip- | 
ment at 50,000 good stores. But, please be cautious. | 
Look for the name “Thermos” on the bottom of | 
every genuine article. 


American Thermos Bottle Company, 
27th Street and Broadway, New York. 
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CHOPS EVERY VARIETY 
ggg OF FOOD 
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Cats. _ 
€getables. / 
Fruits. 
Nuts- § 
Dylverizes B 
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So Economical. 
So Easy to Clean. So Easy to Operate. 
NO KNIVES TO ADJUST 
NO KNIVES TO SHARPEN 
NO KNIVES TO LOSE 
One Cutter—instantly adjusted while 
operating to cut Coarse, Medium, Fine 
or Extra Fine, as desired. 
“Saves Its Cost Weekly ” 
$1.50 
\sk your dealer. If he can’t supply you, write us. 
The Steinfeld Cook Book contains 100 
Free choicesele« fed vacioent salads ,sauce 
meats, fish, 
Write us 


| STEINFELD BROS., 620 Broadway, New York 
WEDDING $ 82° 


100 Invitations Engraved 


New York style and workmanship. Fine heavy paper, 
inside and outside envelopes to match. © For #1.50 
e we will make the copper plate into a handsome 
ash tray or card receiver. Est. 1857. 
CORLIES, MACY & CO., 40 John Street, NEW YORK 


AGENT to-Order Petticoats and fine shirt- 


t and suit materials, silks, etc. Attractive outfit and case free. 
You may make $3.00 to $5.00 a day— Pleasant work—Exclusive 


Price 
Family Size 


} 


prepared entrees, desserts, et 


for a copy. 

















Ladies to introduce Columbia Made- 


territory. Apply 
TEE COLUMBIA SKIRT CO., Dept. A, 395 Broadway, N. 7. | 
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I looked at her and the tears sprang to my 
eyes; tired and overwrought, I might have cried 
at anything; at any rate, I could not be insen- 
sible to her unwonted gentleness of manner and 
voice. 

She led me to a chair and began to speak 
again: ‘‘I reproach myself for not taking better 
care of you. The fact is, we’re so busy here with 
official philanthropy that, between the two of 
us, anything more personal than ‘red tape’ gets 
crowded out, and I’m ashamed to say that the 
possibility of your breaking down never occurred 
to me till one of the tenement-house girls sug- 
gested it. That shows how blind I’ve been. I 
kept piling on the work and you never said a 
word, but did it all just as if you weren’t on the 
verge of a breakdown.” 

I pulled myself together then and emphat- 
ically declared: ‘‘I’m not going to break down.” 

‘*Indeed you’re not if I can help it,” she 
replied. ‘‘Here’s your salary check.” She tossed 
it in my lap. ‘‘I thought you might like it in 
advance, and here’s another for traveling and 
hotel expenses. Until September first you’re to 
do nothing in this world but rest and get back 
your red cheeks. I can’t afford to have you 
look like this. Now promise me you will.” 

I promised and tried to thank her, too, but 
she cut me short. ‘‘You haven’t anything to 
say about this case. All you have to do is to 
obey. -Now run along,” she gave me a gentle 
shove, ‘‘or you’ll miss that boat. In a week or 
two I shall come down to see how you’re making 
out. In the mean time you do as I tell you to. 
Rest.”” Then she thrust into my hands the 
time-table and kissed me good-by as she went 
with me to the door. 


2388 Like one in a dream I journeyed to Bayside 
that sultry August morning. The hotel to 
which I was bound fronted on the beach, and its 
rear windows commanded a near view of the 
Shrewsbury River; it was the typical summer 
hotel of the period—a big, sprawling, wooden 
structure which housed hundreds of guests. My 
first impression was that there were thousands 
there, for the time of my arrival was the interval 
between the bathing hour and luncheon, when, 
under the appetizing influence of gossip and 
embroidery, the feminine contingent of the 
rocking-chair fleet held full sway on the piazzas. 
As the ’bus drew up before the door the hotel 
looked to me like a densely populated play- 
ground hedged in by a whispering gallery where 
the hum of many voices was intensified, and like 
an undercurrent through it all ran the roar of 
the much-sounding sea. 

This rhythmic roar of the surf was the son 
restful element in the panorama. I was so tired, 
so unstrung, that even to write my name in 
the hotel register seemed a terrible ordeal as I 
climbed out of the ’bus, but in the office my 
difficulties fled: the hotel people expected me, 
it seemed, and I was shown at once to a large, 
cool room that looked out upon the sea. 

I shall never forget the sense of utter weariness 
with which I undressed and went to bed. For 
the greater part of the next twenty-four hours 
I slept; occasionally a chambermaid would dis- 
turb me on the flimsy plea of towels, or some 
peal of laughter from the corridor would make 
me remember for the moment where I was, but 
the joy of being there, combined with the far- 
away Strains of the orchestra and the still more 
soothing music of the sea, would lull me back to 
sk ep. 

After twenty-four hours I was wide awake and 
as good as new again, for the sovereign remedy 
of rest was here reénforced by the tonic of a new 
environment. I had never looked upon the sea 
before and my vocabulary was quite inadequate 
to express the joy which the first sight of it 
conferred. Eager to compare notes with some- 
body | opened conversation with the chamber- 
maid, but soon discovered that she was singu 
larly unresponsive to old ocean’s charm; the 
waiter who attended to my wants in the dining 
room was also disappointing, and the hotel clerks 
seemed to think my adjectives a joke. 


93$3 But the situation was no joketome. It was, 
instead, a mystery how the multitude sojourning 
by the sea could be so unappreciative of their 
own good luck in being there. I wanted to ask 
them about it, but I couldn’t, for I hadn’t been 
introduced! I used to watch the girls of my own 
age who were at the hotel with their mothers or 
chaperons, and as I observed the feminine atti- 
tude to me I realized for the first time that a 
young woman alone is under suspicion. The 
“blue blood” of my ancestors, who were gentle- 
men and scholars, and recognized only the 
aristocracy of birth and character, surged within 
me at the thought that because I was the last 
of my race, without father, mother, brother or 
husband to give me status in the social structure 
—because I was alone and worked for my liv- 
ing—I was to be ignored. This realization hurt, 
but I didn’t brood upon it long; there was the 
ocean at my feet: nothing, nobody, could spoil 
that! 

As a child at Grandfather’s I had learned — 
surreptitiously —to swim in the millpond, and | 
now put my knowledge to the test in the Atlantic. 
The kno tood the test, and I soon wa 
known as one of the best swimmers among the 
s, particularly from the day when I wa 
fortunate enough to be of assistance in rescuing 
who, venturing out too far, 
was caught by the undertow. Following this 
episode friendly overtures were made by wome: 
who had recognized my presence only by up 
lifted eyebrows heretofore. Then it was my 
turn to stand aloof, and I made the most of it, 
persuading myself that refusal to accept the 
profiered olive branch was based upon the fact 
that the women who extended it were idle, over- 
dressed creatures, tiresome in every way; but 
I know now that I had too much of the arrogance 
of youth, and was influenced in part, at least, 
by the rankling memory of the women’s earlier 
attitude. 

I had been at the hotel for ten days or so when 
two people arrived whose entrance at luncheon- 
time made a sensation in the dining-room. 
They turned out to be mother and son, although 


] 
wledge 
guest 


, sees 2 
a half-grown girl, 
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MERCHANTS—men of keen 


5,00 judgment, technical knowl- 


edge and broad experience, sell Wunderhose 
in preference to all other makes and brands. 


This decision, 5,000 strong, should be conclusive enough for you 
to accept as final evidence that you are safe in buying Wunderhose 
in preference to all others. 

Wanderhose are technically right from start to finish. They 
are manufactured by the most complete and modernized organization 
in the hosiery business. We control every resource of production that 
can possibly contribute the utmost value at the least possible selling price. 

We make Wunder hose so much better than the usual 25c grade 
that we guarantee the wear. /?s @ very simple sort of a guarantee. 

““We warrant Wunder hose to wear four months without need of 
darning in toe, sole or heel, or you receive New Stockings Free.’’ 






TRADE MARK 


for Children 


were guaranteed long before any maker conceived the idea of mak- 
ing children’s stockings worthy of a guarantee. 

Wunder hose for children are not of heavy, clumsy weight, but 
perfect fitting, proper stockings for children. ‘They fit the foot, the 
ankle, the calf, the knee and above the knee cap. Just at the points 
of the toe, the heel and the sole, where children in their rough and 
tumble games of play are sure to punch through the average stocking 
Wuanderhose are cleverly reinforced and laugh at such abuse. 


Style 333, Boys’ treble knee WUNDERHOSE, double ribbed, four pairs in 
a box at $1.00 per box. 


Style 444, Boys’ and Girls’ black treble knee WUNDERHOSE single ribbed; 
four pairs in a box at $1.00 per box. 


WUNDERHOSE for Men 


comprise a fine array of rich color tones and the purest, surest, 
brightest black. 

Wanderhose {it—they are shapely socks. Just the proper 
weight— not so sheer as to be impractical, not heavy enough to 
cause sweaty feet, not coarse in knit—like usual popular priced 
socks, but the kind of half hose that feel good on the feet. A box 
of four pairs must serve no less than four months’ continuous wear. 





. S. Pat. Office 


? 


Style 222, Men’s medium weight, in black, tan, navy, pearl, ox blood, 
packed four pairs in a box at $1.00 per box. 


Style 226, Men’s white foot, four pairs in a box at $1.00 per box. 


Style 111, Men’s extra light weight fine gauge, packed four pairs ina box 
at the price of $1.00 per box in black, tan, Copenhagen, navy, pearl, 
burgundy, green and wistaria. 


WUNDERHOSE for Women and Misses 


are made in black or tan only. ‘The brightest, truest black, the 
richest, softest tan. Made full, to fit over the toes, at the heel, in 
the sole, over the ankle, around the calf, at the knee and full at the 
top. A light weight stocking that won’t pull or tear to the strain 
and tug of hose supporters. 

Style 555, Misses’ fine gauge black or tan WUNDERHOSE, four pairs in a 

box at $1.00 per box. 


Misses’ WUNDERHOSE De Luxe, extra fine gauge mercerized, THREE 
pairs in a box at $1.00 per box. 


Style 634, Ladies’ WUNDERHOSE, black or tan, hem top, four pairs ina 
box at $1.00 per box. 


Style 777, Ladies’ ribbed WUNDERHOSE, very elastic. THREE pairs ina 
box at $1.00 per box, in black or tan. 


Style 650, Out Size in black for extra stout ladies. 


THREE pairs in a box 
for $1.00 per box. 


The very store you are used to dealing with, may be a 
Wuanderhose merchant or will secure Wunderhose for you. 

If you make inquiry at your store and find that your dealer does not carry 
Wunderhose, then send to us direct. State size, color and weight of hose 
desired, and we will send you Wanderhose prepaid to your address. 

Write for our Wunderhose Wunder Book—it’s free. 


CHATTANOOGA KNITTING MILLS 


40 Bell Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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a. 
“‘Let it rain, 


\ itcan’thart 
MY hat!”’ 





.LIN ETTE 


THE MOIST PROOF MALINE 


No dampness can spoil — no moisture of any 
kind can affect Malinette. ‘Exposed to the 
severest drenching showers it will imme- 
diately and repeatedly dry out to its original 
brilliancy of color and dainty crispness. 


Wonderful maline effects on hats and gowns 
are suggested by the daintiest Spring and 
Summer fashions. Make the most of these 
with Malinette, and so avoid the chances 
you must take with mere maline. 


Don't be satisfied just to read about 
Malinette here. 


Write for this 
handsome 
Style and Sam- 
ple Book. 


Only then can you 
realize what Malinette 
means to your Spring 
and Summer costumes. 
This free book illus- 
trates many new cre- 
ations by famous 
milliners, in advance 
of the published fashions, also delightful 
new trimmings for frocks. All are ideas you 
can use. Enclosed are also samples of both 
Malinette and maline, with directions for a 
simple test that will show you plainly the 
difference between the two—the quick 
spoiling of maline by wet, and the absolutely 
color-fast, waterproof quality of Malinette. 

All genuine Malinette is sold 27 inches wide from 
the trade-marked card only. If Malinette is not 
yet shown at your favorite maline counter, send 
—_— for matching direct to us, with 25c.for each 


yard desired. You willbe promptly supplied through 
the dealers you mention. Over 100 superb shades. 
Insist upon your milliner using Malinette on your 
Spring and Summer hats. 
Write for the Malinette Style and Sample Book 
now. very woman who wishes to make the most 


of her Spring and Summer costume should 
absolutely have it. 


Theo. Tiedemann & Sons, Bb Mercer St., New York 
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“D OMESTIC” 
» Rubber Gloves, 


= “Ay TING 


“Gost CLEANING. 
eG s <_< 


oY ve is 


an 
See, : 


The Marks of Toil 


are honest but unsightly. Keep 
your hands soft and white while 
attending to household duties. 

DOMESTIC Rubber Gloves draw 
on and off easily and will give long 
service, being made of purest rubber. 
They protect the hands from stains, 
infections and broken nails. 
woman should wear them. 

It is much easier to slip on a pair 
of DOMESTIC Rubber Gloves than 
to spend hours trying to scour the 
grime from your hands. Our gloves 
outlast many pairs of the ordinary rub- 
ber gloves, and are worth double the 
price we ask for them. 

Your Druggist Will Have Them 
BOOKLET FREE 


The Seamless Rubber Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Makers of *‘ Kantleek Hot Water Bottle ” 


Every 











Ordinary Shades — Regular $7.50 Value. 
: Very fashionable and largely 
worn with the newturban hats. 
Made of fine, natural wavy hair 
can be braided, puffed or curled. 


Wavy Switch, 22-in. 
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MRS. B. NEGRESCOU eee 15, 182 State Street, Chicago, ‘th. 


-~d catalog ofnu 


Special Sale Price, only $3.95 


Retails $4. Sale Price *$). 85 
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Petticoats Sales 


women wanted to sell the finest line of pe 
made to order tico#ts made Also dress goods, silks ott 
Fabrics fabrics,etc. 500 patterns. Big outfit an ic’ ise myo 


Exclusive territory. We will send 


from the mill petticoat or fabrics at wholesale price, 


a Sample 
Apply for 


| 
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terms to the Gillette Skirt Co., 57 Homer Avenue, Cortland, N.Y. 











MY EXPERIENCES 
IN NEW YORK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85) 


owing to the woman’s youthful look and the 
loverlike demeanor of the man, rumor would 
have it at first that they were a newly married 
pair. As the head waiter seated them at the 
table where I had a place their relationship was 
soon known to me, and I marveled at them both. 
Mrs. Forsythe was as sprightly as a girl, tramped 
for miles each day, and in the evening danced— 
always with her son—more gracefully than any 
other woman on the floor. Three days after 
their arrival Mrs. Forsythe and I chanced to 
meet at early breakfast and she spoke to me; 
her enthusiasm for the seashore matched my 
own, and we were deep in conversation when 
the young man appeared. Then the mother, 
glowing with pride and pleasure as she looked at 
him, introduced her son. 


2398 His name was Paul, but, as I recall him at 
that period, all I can think of is Apollo. He was 
tall and straight and fair, and carried himself 
like a god who condescends for a brief interval 
to tarry among mortals. Thick, curly golden 
hair crowned his massive head, and the finely 
chiseled, smooth-shaven face showed a virile 
ashen shade on lip and chin. In the surf and on 
the sands, everywhere on land and water, his 
supple, athletic figure was the cynosure of all eyes 

He had just passed his thirty-second birthday 
and his manner was that of a man of affairs, who 
carried with abundant ease heavy responsi- 
bilities. Mrs. Forsythe, on the other hand, was 
the kind of woman who is perennially young, 
so her seventeen years of seniority counted for 
little when one saw her with her son. His 
deference to her, which of itself would have won 
the hearts of most of the woman guests, had in 
it nothing of traditional filial reverence. It was, 
instead, if one judged by appearances—and how 
else could one judge ?—the spontaneous expres- 
sion of a man’s devotion to the most fascinating 
woman in his circle of acquaintances; that she 
chanced to be his mother was only an incident. 

Of the admiring glances turned upon him 
everywhere Mr. Forsythe, who with a vigorous 
masculinity combined a subtlety that was almost 
feminine, appeared unconscious; his considering, 
caressing eyes, when not bent upon his mother, 
scanned with interest some distant point on the 
horizon or were buried in a book; and this very 
attitude of detachment resulted for the majority 
of feminine beholders in adding fuel to the 
flame. In the vernacular they were ‘‘crazy to 
meet him.” 

But not even the most carping critic could 
have included me among them. I was indeed so 
ashamed of the way my sex, as I saw them at 
Bayside, conducted themselves in regard to 
Paul Forsythe, 1 was so disgusted with their 
obvious pursuit of him, that I made up my mind 
I would show him and everybody else that there 
was at least one girl on the premises who had 
some self-respect This resolve I had early 
opportunity to execute. 


ess The first Sunday morning after the 
this unusual pair I was 
reading a newspaper when Paul Forsythe ap- 
peared in the doorway after a late breakfast 
and placidly surveyed the scene. I had pur- 
posely gone down to breakfast early, for I was 
as persistent in trying to avoid him at table as 
the other girls appeared to be in going more than 
half-way to meet him everywhere. The piazza 
was almost deserted now, for most of the com- 
pany had gone to church. As I skimmed the 
newspaper I was conscious of his scrutiny. 
Presently he emerged from the doorway and 
began pacing up and down. I was sitting by 
the piazza rail and several times he passed quite 
near, but I never raised my eyes. Next he stalked 
over to a bench beside a window and for some 
time sat there studying his cigar tip and inci- 
dentally myself. I do not mean, of course, that 
he was guilty of anything so rude and crude as 


arrival of 
sitting on the piazza 


staring; a casual onlooker would never have 
detected him, but I was conscious that from 
under half-closed lids he was watching me. My 


first impulse was to flee, but in a wave of antag- 
onism I remembered that I had just as good a 
right on that piazza as he had; he should not 
drive me indoors. Presently he took another 
turn up and down the long hotel veranda 
and then casually halted by my side. 

‘*Good-morning, Miss Baldwin,” he 

‘*Good-morning, Mr. Forsythe,” 
ing up. 

“*T believe it is still morning,’ was his next 
remark, ‘‘though I assure you it seems late in 
the afternoon to me—of a rather chilly day.” 

‘*Indeed ?” 

““Yes. You see,” letting his eyes rest mus- 
ingly on me, ‘‘Il’ve been working so hard.” 

‘‘Working? Rather out of your line, isn’t 
it? Anyway, this is supposed to be a day of 


said. 
said I, look- 


’ 


“That’s a false supposition. I go on the 
principle of ‘the better the day, the better the 
deed.” That’s why I saved up this particular 
job till Sunday.” 

‘*Yes, but did you accomplish anything? 
That’s what really counts.” 

‘*Well,” with a scarcely perceptible shrug of 
the shoulders, ‘‘at least I made a start. Who 
was it said that ‘well begun was half done’ ?” 

‘*Somebody who made an overestimate,” I 
flung out with spirit. 

‘*Possibly,” he replied with a judicial calm 
which I found hard to bear. ‘**By-the-way, do 
you mind if I smoke? 

‘*Mr. Forsythe,” I said with an air of utter 
unconcern, ‘‘I don’t mind anything you do.” 

‘*That is nice of you,” he c ried gayly. ‘‘I have 
no reason to complain of unkindness from your 
sex in general, but on my word,” with a low bow, 

‘*vours is the prettiest speech I have listened 
to in many a long day.” 

This had the desired effect: it made me 
furious. With blazing cheeks I turned on him. 
‘*Well, of all the conceited people I have ever 
seen! What I meant was,” in slow, incisive 
tones I bit off the words, ‘‘that nothing you 
could possibly do—or leave undone—was of 
the slightest consequence. Smoke or not smoke, 
it’s all the same to me. I rose abruptly. ‘I 
have some letters to write.’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 87 
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24 FOLDING POCKET 


BROWNIE 


Here is a new member of the Brownie family, 
which gives a picture of that highly popular size, 
24 x 444, in a folding pocket camera, at the extremely 
modest price of $7.00. The illustration above not only 
shows the camera itself, but designates also the exact 
size of the picture it makes. 

The 2A Folding Pocket Brownie loads in daylight 
with Kodak film cartridges, has our pocket automatic 
shutter, meniscus achromatic lens, automatic focus- 
ing lock, reversible finder for horizontal or vertical 
views, two tripod sockets, and is in every respect a 
well made and well finished little camera. 


Now on Sale by all Kodak Dealers. 


Catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies free at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N.Y., The Kodak City. 











Price $7.00. 
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ELECTROLINE 


Makes Silverware 
Everlasting 


PUOTECTS and veer ey 
eS 
WORN ANTS WITH pum suvey 










Electroline 
cleans your silverware, not 
by grinding off the surface but 
by first dissolving and removing 
the dirt and tarnish and then deposit- 
ing enough pure silver to replace the 
surface worn off by daily wear and tear. 
It replates worn parts. 






That’ s why Electroline makes 
silverware everlasting. 
Electroline cannot injure the finest silver; it 
no mercury or acids. Try 
and cut the work of cleaning day in half. 
If your dealer hasn't it as yet, send five 
2-cent stamps for generous trial bottle. 


Prices: 25c,50c, $1.00. Trial size 10c. 
ELECTROLINE COMPANY 


20 Harrison 8t. 
New York 
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PEET BROS. 





Superior to silk loops or any 
Never wear out, nor rust. 
In envelopes only; 
never sold on cards. i 


Fit Perfectly? 


AQ. Ask the 
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Eyes 


Patent 
Invisible 


mail. 
Black or white. 


Eyes 5c; spring hooks and eyes 10c. 


tailor- 


¥ made woman; orthe 
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’ ’ modiste; or the 
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in a dressinaker. 

“Talwaysinsist 
Peet’s 
PatentInvisible 
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Peet’s 


Eyes 


What Makes a 


Woman’s Dress 


Dept. I, Philadelphia 











A Smart $ 


Summer Suit Y.,... 
RETAIL VALUE $9.50 


\TY LISH women the « intry over é ure 
4 buying the ‘* Famou garments 
this season because they appreciate that 
by purchasing 

Direct From The Maker 
they y make asubstantial saving — as much 
as % ando +798 on their Spring and 
Summer outf 

Send For ‘Model 100 as illus- 
trated. It’s an ideal Summer (tub) suit 
made of Horrocks’s English Repp in 
the new prevailing colors of Sky-Blue, 
Natural, Rose, White, also natural linen. 

Coat is cut in the new 32 inch length 
shawl effect trimmed with contrasting 
colors and novelty buttons on shaw! col- 
lar and cuffs. Fancy cut pockets. Skirt is 
the full clustered pleated model, all sizes. 
Ski Se | same material, re- 

irt parate vy tail price $4.50, 
sent prepaid $2.50. Send money order 

(if cash register your letter). 

We take all the risk. Unless you are 
entirely Satisfied with your purchase 
your money will be refunded. 

OUR SPRING FASHION BOOK will 
aid you materially in selecting a stylish 
Spring or Summer Suit, Coat, Skirt or 
Dress. It's FREE. WRITE TO-DAY. 50 
Skirt Separately $25¥ 


FamousCloak and Suit Company 55 W. 16th St., NewYors 
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: is the 
| Gateway 
: to the 

| Good Graces 
i ~=— of those 

| who love the 
| 


Good Things | | 















I 

1 of Life fi 
ti Only the choicest chocolate, rf 
Le purest cane sugar, finest nuts i 
44 and fruits and the real extracts 4 
1 of fruits and flowers. H 
5 i Send for the Lowney Cook Book. HE 
; 421 pages, 1500 receipts, bound H 
y: in cloth, $1.25 postpaid. ¥ 





The Walter M. Lowney Co., Boston 














Superb Figure Assured 


Gives perfect Effect r 

Where Nature has been : 
less kind to one woman 
than another, in the mat- 
ter of endowing her with 
a good figure— 

Where there is little 
of the development which 
is so necessary in order 
that she may dress in the 
prevailing fashion—these 
deficiencies are amply 
provided for in the 


H. & W. 


“Dress Form” 
Corset Waist 


This Corset Waist is made 
doubly welcome —with the 
necessity for having a good figure to meet the 
presentand incoming styles. It forms the figure 
—it gives theslim woman a bust without requiring 
her to wait for a natural development—which the 
wearing of this Corset Waist augments. It has 
all the health qualities of a waist, with all the 
figure improving qualities of a corset— Hk.& W. 
“Dress Form” will be found at all corset depart- 
ents or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
18-inch to 26-inch waist measure Price $1.50. 
Illustrated booklet sent free on request. 


The H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. 


| Buy H. & W. Waists for Ladies, 
lL Misses and Children 
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This perfect davenport 
changes intoa real bed— 


_ onan 
instant’s 
notice 


DAVENPORT-BED 


With dust proof wardrobe 
solves the small room problem 
—ideal for the overnight visitor. 

Back lets down and withthe seat forms 
a real box mattress—perfectly sanitary 
~—no lodgment for vermin—complete and 
comfortable. 



























a i tor 90 page illustrated catalog showing our complete 
ine of davenport beds and our 
She, 
Vhimbesr- 
. S aAIRe 
hy gives pertect rest 


e seat lets down 
we = Ask your 
ae r or write uS direct. 


The C.F. Streit Mfg.Co. *’'@ 


AMprris 


1043 Kenner St. Cincinnati,0. Chatr 





INVITATIONS 


WEDDIN ISYIEAI 
Announcements, etc. 


,engravedand printed. 

Latest sty-jes, best quality, prepaid anywhere. Monograre \ 
Stationery. 100 Visiting Cards, 50 Write for samples. SS 

THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 N. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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He rose too. ‘So have I, but I’m not going to 
write them now. Please don’t goin. I want to 
talk to you.” He laid a detaining hand on mine. 
““Why, what a cold little hand it is,’’ he mused, 
still retaining it. 

A oon the way it always is,’”’ said I, drawing 
the hand away. 

“Then your circulation’s poor,” he declared. 
““Now sit down, do, and let me diagnose your 
case, It’s a very interesting case, you know.” 
He lingered on the words till I finally looked up. 
Then we both laughed and sat down again. 

‘First of all,” said Paul Forsythe, ‘I shall 
avail myself of your gracious permission to 
smoke.’’ 

I flashed at him the look of scorn which this 
merited, but he remained imperturbable. 


2%3$3 Settling himself comfortably in his chair, he 
began: ‘‘Thus far, unfortunately, I have had 
scant opportunity to study the symptoms of this 
case,owing to the patient’s habit of wearing a chip 
on her shoulder and a conversational padlock on 
her lips in the dining-room. And the dining- 
room was the only place where I was privileged 
to meet her, as she persistently absented herself 
from the other haunts of men.’”? There was a 
long pause, during which he took in the full 
measure of my appreciation of his absurdity, and 
then continued: ‘‘ However, to the best of my 


- knowledge and belief the cold hands of the 


patient—I assume for the moment that her 
right hand is as cold as her left, although unfor- 
tunately I have no opportunity for comparison— 
are due to her excessive independence of spirit. 
I admit that independence is attractive, but 
there is such a thing as overdoing it, and as your 
medical adviser I would suggest less strenu- 
osity in the independence line. In other words, I 
propose a cessation of hostilities. For two weeks, 
say, suppose you give me the benefit of the 
doubt—that is, give me the opportunity to get 
acquainted with you. I may not be so bad as 
you think I am, Just try me and see.” His 
voice had dropped to a note of seriousness now 
which was not without its appeal. 

Almost apologetically I smiled up at him. 
“Why, I—hope I have an open mind.”’ 

“*Good! Then you won’t avoid me?” 

**No, but” —here I sat upa little straighter— 
“T sha’n’t run after you.” 

“*You won't have to.” 

“Hmph! I wouldn’t, anyway.” 

**Of course not. Then it’s a bargain?” 

I nodded. 

**Shake hands on it,” he cried. ‘‘It’s always 
well to ratify an agreement of this sort.” 

The ratification was accomplished with due 
formality, but an instant later Mr. Forsythe 
bent toward me with a confidential smile. ‘I 
am happy to inform you,” he said, ‘‘that the 
symptoms are improved already. The right 
hand is by no means as cold as the left.” 

Our initial conversation, the opening of which 
I have related here, still continued when the 
people came back from church, and many a 
curious glance was turned in our direction as 
dowagers and débutantes swept indoors with 
prayer-books and fans. 


RSs From that Sunday Paul Forsythe devoted 
himself to me; or, rather, to the task he had set 
himself of breaking down my antagonism. I 
had agreed “not to avoid” him, and I soon found 
out that meant I was to spend with him most 
of my waking hours. ‘Together we walked, 
drove, danced, swam and played tennis; under 
Mrs. Forsythe’s chaperonage we made all-day 
excursions to various pleasure grounds in the 
vicinity. Whether she admitted me to terms of 
intimacy with herself voluntarily or as a con 
cession to her son I do not know, but her cor 
diality was all-sufficient at the time and the three 
of us were on the best of terms. 

Of course, in my heart of hearts I was im- 
mensely flattered that this handsome, distin 
guished man of charming manners and superb 
physique ignored the other girls and sought me 
exclusively, but I endeavored to accept the 
situation in a matter-of-fact manner as due to 
the agreement to which I had subscribed, and | 
frequently reminded myself that we were only 
playing a game, which would be finished soon, 
and that it was my business to keep a level head 
and take his semblance of devotion for just what 
it was worth. Just when this began to be an 
effort I cannot tell, but the time came when | 
admitted to myself that the rdle was difficult. 
So long as I was indifferent I could be at my 
best—by which I mean ‘‘best” from his point 
of view. The coquetry was spontaneous while | 
was unconcerned, but directly I recognized in 
myself a real wish that he should like me I knew 
that I was handicapped. It was his manner to 
his mother that first attracted me, and when he 
gradually adopted the same manner to myself 
the attraction was still harder to resist. There 
was the same deference, the same air of hanging 
on my words, of anticipating my slightest wish, 
the same protectiveness; while in addition he 
treated me with the half-tender, half-humorous 
indulgence that one shows a child. This was 
particularly effective with a girl like me, who 
had always been obliged to puzzle out life’s 
problems for herself 
$3 One day he went to tow In his absence 
Mrs. Forsythe and I kept ea 
that is, she talked to me of ‘‘ Paul,” and the two 
of us—she aloud ind [ in counted the 
hours until train time. Early in the day she had 
uggested that we give him “a urpri 2 by going 
to the stationto meet him. I agreed to this, but 
just as we were ready to start from the hotel 
Mrs. Forsythe was summoned to the telephone 
It was a long-distance message, and, glancing 
at her watch, she told me to go on ahead. To 
refuse would be to indicate that I attached 
importance to the incident; accordingly I went 
alone to meet him. I had spent many hours 
alone with him, but always at his initiative; 
this was different, and I walked slowly down the 
road to the station. When I heard the whistle, 
then the rumble of the oncoming train, my heart 
leaped in sudden, unreasoning joy. It had been 
along, long day, but he was coming now, 


other company; 


silence 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 
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Four Grades of Superiority 


Anchor Grade Windsor Grade Lenox Grade Style “A” 
$10.50 $13.50 $16.00 $22.50 


TEARNS & FOSTER Mattresses are the most comfortable, dura- 

ble and sanitary; not only because of the way they are made, but 

because of the material in them. No “‘patented process” of mat- 
tress-making will produce a quality mattress out of poor cotton or cotton 
improperly handled. 


The Stearns & Foster leads all in quality because the cotton used is 
the best at the price and our 60 years of experience in the manufacture of 
cotton products enables us to get most value in purchasing materials and 
developing them. Besides, the greater volume of business we do, com- 
pared with all others in this line, enables us to sell at a closer figure. 


See What You Are Buying 


You know that the inside of many mattresses, sold as ‘‘Felt’’ or 
*“Cotton Felt,” is a dark secret. Neither you nor your dealer knows 
what is in them. You both must “‘trust’’ that it is the same as you see 
in the clean, pretty, open-end sample. Not so with a Stearns & Foster. 
We do not ask you to buy on faith. 

Every Stearns & Foster Mattress has our ‘‘ Laced-Opening, ” (patent 
applied for) in the end, so you can see the gua/ity of cotton in the very 
mattress you get; and, further, it is an easy matter for you to open aseam 
of the mattress at any point, and if the quality of cotton is not the same 
as shown at the opening, your money will be promptly refunded. “This 
we guarantee absolutely. For self-protection, you owe it to yourself to 
open any mattress you purchase and assure yourself that the ss7de is as 
good as represented, or that it is even, pure, clean and sanitary. 


60-Night Free Trial You not only see just what you get when 


buying a Stearns & Foster, but you are 
allowed to try it in your home for 60 nights. If, after this trial, you 
wish to part with this most comfortable of all mattresses, you may send 
it back and get your money from your dealer or from us. 











Sold by leading furniture and department stores everywhere. If not f 
at your dealer's, don’t accept a substitute—write us, and your mat- F ol 
tress will be sent same day your order and remittance are received. P ail 
We guarantee safe delivery. ‘The 


2 Stearns 
vs & Foster 


Caution: Our name and grade on silk label ? Co. 





at end of every mattress—don’'t dé ‘i Devt. E 8 

ee =a pay eReaeer ; @ incinnati, O. 
accept unless on mattress you get. IP er we 

, 4 obligating me . any 

‘ v 2 way, you may send, free 

Let us send you, Free, beautifully illustrated Bed- 4? opie ne at 


dress below, a copy of your 


room Book, Tick Samples, etc. This Book is illus- 7” arn cacoeY pode 
reproduction of paintings by 


trated by photographs of real bedrooms. We will F gga weer Md 
also send you samples of cotton felt and tickings. fe ee 
ff My name 

The Stearns & FosterCompany “ 


My address 


a 


Dept. E 8, Cincinnati, Ohio - - 
eo tate 
Largest Builders of Cotton-Felt Mattresses in the World Ps Siu dealer pain 
a Address 
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BRUSH 


The twice-daily use of the 
pyre phy face TOMI} ela ee 
J. sense of delightful 
mouth-cleanliness 


Cleans 

the teeth 

as no other 
brush can or 
will. Adult’ 35 and 
4AO cents Youth's 25 


cents Childs 25 cents 


Sold by best stores everywhere 

_or of us direct. Postal request 
brings free book “TOOTH TRUTHS” 
FLORENCE MFG.CO. FLORENCE. MASS. U.S.A. 













NGRAVED 


The name” Everett Waddey Co.” has been asso- 
ciated lor a generation with the highest quality 
Wedding Invitations at reasonable prices 


VERETT 


EDDING 


100 Engraved Invitations. $7.00; 
each additional 100, $2.00: deliv 
ered anywhere in the United States 


ADDEY 


ARDS 


Samples upon request. Our book 

on Wedding Etiquette FREE 

Address. 2 South Lith Street 
RICHMOND 
«VIRGINIA. 
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From a car window he caught sight of me, and 
rushing to the platform jumped from the moving 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1910 
train; then, hat in hand, he made short work of 


the distance to the doorway where I stood. 


‘‘Well, this is a surprise,” he said as he took | Ss ae 
my hand. | ae 
Smiling, I glanced up at him, but my hand | MAR 
AAKE No shook, and there was a catch in my voice as I | 
explained that had not the telephone interfered | ae 
the surprise would have been twice as great. . ° . 
Ri 1S k S in ‘Oh, I like half-portions now and then,” he | An Exclusive but Inexpensive Novelty Fabric 


threw out laughingly. a 
Cleaning "Heretofore I had slways flung back the With the Beauty and Rough Character of 


challenge, but the laugh jarred on me now and I 
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: made io teply. :. s High Priced, Imported Ramie Linens 
Articles : 
| 35 cents per yard 





"9ass At dinner, too, I was quieter than usual, but 
of Va | ue Mrs. Forsythe celebrated with such volubility 














her reunion with her son that my silence passed 27 inches wide. 75 shades and colors. 
unnoticed. Afterward some women engaged the ie & ‘ ihe 
Send them to mother in conversation, and the silence into If your suit is of “* Durbar,’” you may rest assured that it is correct 
FOOTER’S which the son and I fell was so ye doe | that for Spring and Summer. As a suit and dress material, Durbar Cloth is 
to escape from it I soon pleaded a headache and the Jast word in fashionable prominence. 
There are cae ‘cae ior tains tk eee coe : ‘*Durbar Cloth’? was designed to take the 
plenty of up the attempt, and drawing a low chair to the place of expensive linens. You know, every 
<— -called window, through which a long shaft of moonlight 2 hao knows, It Is er ot of oe . 
cleaning es- reached, looked out upon the sea. ‘‘It’s all absorb moisture, wrinkle, and when launderec 
tablishments, a game with him,” I said very slowly, ‘‘but j to sag out of shape. In ‘‘ Durbar’’ all these 
but not one in the United States I can’t make believe any more. I will not let ; difficulties are overcome. It possesses a lustrous 
is so completely equipped for po te bp ge him, J will not,” I repeated | finish and is the ideal material in tailored effects. 
° yer an over again. i m geek . 
all sorts of fine cleaning and dye- Then I reviewed my life, and for the first time | Launders poy aly. y 
ing as FOOTER'S y came to some unde rstanding of my tempera- For suitings, as for example the Russian 
Many of FOOTER'S processes ment. Hitherto I had gone on blindly, accepting : blouses, for auto coats and a wide variety 
are absolutely exclusive and peg gre heron bgp to eae ae for Re m; of protecting wraps of short, medium or 
wonderful results are accom- now I questioned the past years for wisdom. full length; for all varieties of stylish two- 
plished in the restoration of suits I realized that for better or worse, without any Bs piece and Shirt Waist Suits Separate Skirts 
power to change, I was the type of woman for potas: ee Nouns Badven cs ‘h: ai 
for men and women, soiled laces, whom the affections are of supreme importance, Waists, Boys’ and Girls’ Suits and Children’s 
silks, satins and delicate fabrics and that the very lack of family ties, the fact Dresses, it is a perfect fabric. 
‘ y y 
of all sorts that ordinary cleaners that I belonged nowhere, had developed an “Durbar” comes in all the beautiful linen color- 
would not dare attempt. abnormal craving for sympathy; that, in an ings — old rose, reseda and moss, green, Mog 5 
: : effort to conceal this craving from what seemed tan, coral, mauve, glacier and Bleriot blues; in 
No work is knowingly under- h ki B fac t, in all the tones favored by fashion. 
taken at FOOTER’S that the to me were the mocking eyes of men, I had, bevltn ; j ca al 
; ; in unconscious self-defense, cultivated to the “Durbar” is a firm, strong cloth, with rough ; ’ fo 
expert examiners do not judge full whatever buoyancy was natural, and as a ee ———— : ie z the 
phere be materially restored. mask for undue sensitiveness had assumed a lg Tou iany ss evel souietinboay auntie and y y Wi 
“If . in the fabric, we'll restore it” manner of indifference. The mask, the manner, for your protection we have put the word ‘‘ Durbar”? in ' ry ‘ F, ae late 
had served me fairly well till now. This evening every yard of the selvage. Insist upon seeing it; accept io : on 
Wap Bp. your, package, address it ‘6 they failed utterly. A searchlight was playing : no substitaite. tt, 3 pf oth 
ph dake Cpe dica-agy song yy sede: over the water, and in a flash it seemed to Ask for‘ Durbar Cloth” at your local dealer’s. If he Z : j 3 bla 
or express. Estimates given after work illumine the thought that I need never see this cannot supply you, write us, sending his name. et j ; pee 
<5 received when desire Express one man again. Less than a week remained of my 4 
“ee owed on Cina bed gw _ rage 6 Mrs. ph Pp a too ng ba gee ] FRED. BUTTERFIELD & CO. 
rite for interesting boo € Fos- 1er promise to run down to Bayside; work was 
sibilities of Cleaning and Dyeing.” pressing, and I knew that she would welcome = “a: Aa a9 — a Eng. f ee 1 
my return. I would go back to New York at akers of the famous “‘ Himalaya Cloth’’ i the 
’ w5 
FOOTER’S DYE WORKS once and would banish every thought of Paul a , . '~ — 
Dept. A Forsythe by a harder than before. In eae : C 
Cumberland, Md. making this resolve I did not deceive myself j 
‘ with any notion that I was influenced by 
New York Branch, 1495 Broadway (Times Square) 





motives of philanthropy, by increased zeal for 
the welfare of the poor among whom I worked. 
I knew it was nothing but the instinct of self- | / 
defense, But it should serve its purpose. I 
would forget the ‘‘game” I had been prevailed 
upon to play! And then when I had thought it 
all out, even to deciding on what train to take, | 
my courage slipped away. The blankness, the 
emptiness of life rushed upon me with over- 
whelming force. ‘‘Why can’t I be like other 
girls?” I sobbed. ‘‘Why must I live apart?” 
At last I cried myself to sleep. 
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“ane Plan 99 
=f “Mum : 
Childhood's activity and the necessity ~_ 


for foot comfort are so closely re- 

lated that they are practically | W 
synonymous. Not only 

present, but future | | the easy way D 
» dependent upon 

My proper attention r 
to the feet. | t t t 
eg fice: O taKea € odo 
















health is largely 


Button and lace 





’ Shoes, Oxford 
it rhe _— a ~~ a from org , Iwak- | peg Ata PLAN NATURE - 3 
ened before the customary hour, and, dressing SHOE is carefully and | | 
hurriedly, went down to early breakfast. ‘The re, re ciyer a mi tA ge Be hdl pag onl out of perspiration 
proper shaping and growth of children’s feet. Necessary sup- | 
TRADE MARK 4 | as I had anticipated, I found Mrs. Forsythe, port combined with essential toe freedom insures proper devel- 
but not her son. The announcement that I opment, and these features are admirably cared for in THE Its effect lasts thole di: fr 
| was leaving that forenoon she received with BLYN-PLAM NATURE SHOE. It is the result of more than ts effect lasts a whole day — from 
orty years of specializing, and is as near perfect for its in- 
expre ssions of surprise. tended purpose as a shoe could be. Sold only by the makers. bath to bath. 
ae, hy, I thought you would be here a week In ordering be sure to specify size, style and leather. ° 
longer, anyway. We shall miss you,” she said, Patent and Gun Metal Tan Calf and Vici Has no odor of its own. Does not 
| slipping her arm through mine as we left the 5to8 $1.75 Postage 15c | 6toll $2.00 Postage 20c oe site ae ve ae 
REGISTERED } : | dining- room. ‘‘Have you a minute to stop in 8% to 11 2.00 Postage20c | 1172to2 2.50 Postage 25c check perspiration. Does not stain 
EGISTER | my room?” | 11%to2 2.50 Postage25c | Remit by P. 0. Order or N.Y. Draft nor injure clothes. 
| 6e¢ ‘ertainly Fas I replied. Send your name an 1 address on a postal for a FUNNY C¢ 1. 
| ‘*] want to tell you,” she began when we See ene ee ee ee eee eee 25c at drug- and department -stores. 


were seated in her room, ‘‘what a pleasure it 


| 4 ‘ JS TE, FL | If your dealer hasn’t ‘*Mum,”’ send us his 
DRESS SHIELDS : | has been to meet you here. I hope our paths ° EC by g | name and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 
. nat | may cross again, but we’re such wanderers, GUAR ANTE, . ; 
WHILE there may be other Dress Shieids | Poa and I, that it isn’t very probable. But I LEED MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
































- s A t 
| that are odorless when you buy them, the 1 ll 9 Retail Stores in New York City 
na Ly ’ shall not forget ou = I hope you’ll remember F - 
| Shields are the only Dress Shields that ff | me.” Here at unlocked ( ‘ease. opened a Mail Order Dept., 2238 3rd Ave., New York City | Price SAVE ROOM ™°:: ‘ 
© 2g the yy > conve- 
are odorless when you WEAR them. | jewel-case and took out an opal stickpin which $12 00 nient and practical low-priced 
They contain no rubber, are cool, light, white,do ff | she brought to me. ‘“*The stone I picked up in ° Typewriter Stand on the mar 


notchafe, absolutely moisture proof and washable. 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


ket. Made of selected 
mamas Oak, fine golden fin 
44 in. long, 24 in. wice 


a quaint, queer shop in Florence and had it set 
| at Tiffany’s. Will you accept it as a souvenir 





Rugs Carpets Curtains Blankets ame 


































































At all good stores, or a sample pair sent for 25c. of our acquaintance ?” lm aeyin the i Acc fe wrth ; 
Our ‘Dress Shield Brieflet’”’ sent free. I thanked her and took the stickpin, watching Manufacturers’ prices save you Mi TT | slide; Paper Cabinet 
with fascinated eyes the play of colors in the sed profits. We give a bind- l with shelves 14x8x 1" 
g guarantee of satisfaction and B in.; Cabinet has roll cur- 
| stone. It was a finer opal than I had ever seen. save you 33 1-3 per cent. We Pay ® tain trontand copy hold- 
| ‘*Did you happen to be born in October?” pecan buy the well-known Regal Freight er. Order fromde 
| she smilingly inquired. Bug. reversible, all wool finish, at ae “ eS Ds 
‘*No, but I’m not the least bit supe rstitious.” 5. Our Brussello Rug, Lhe — $1.85. Splendid ually r * not acc ept a substitute ; no 0 ther 
| “Of course youaren’t.” Mrs. ¥ orsythe’s tone : wade Brussels Rug, 9x12 ft., fe pooped Bosal ong ab A ried aaa ( 
| was — . with — i, : ‘*Miss etary eas. Famous oll a No. 903 onn “4 a Chairs. Piles Bock &: eae ete: , 
ou don’t know what a relief it is to meet such bp ceeelee! were aa : No.431-—Upholstered Furn., Rockers, Davenports, Couches, Setter | 
eter level-headed girl as you. Paul and I Fie csity base Onrtosan, asc | E. H. STAFFORD MFG. CO., 242 Adams Street, Chicago, Il ( 
INFANTS’ PANTS have often spoken of it. You know,” with a half- cot pale 3 — meets | | 
; | embarrassed laugh, ‘‘the poor fellow has a hard oleums at Mill prices. i 
A dainty, eoemiertaery garment | time of it with girls, and as the mother of a hand- Write to-day for our NEW | ' 
po oe baby’s clothes dry | some son I have my troubles too. It practically gee ag be hag play tc | | 
F | amounts to this: that any girl to whom Paul designs in actual colors. SHADE ' 
lo be worn over the diaper, Made of ave the least attenti . 4 “ye lias UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. i . 
Sanitary Sheeting, which is pays the least attention jumps to the conclusion 9456-9462 5 St. Phil | ROLLE RS k 
AP absolute ly waterproof and | that he wants to marry her, and, of course, that 46 sic ialibcdal, ada t B 
odorless, white, soft and easily J | spoils it all. Now we both saw at first glance | ee ern ae Oe 
. | rb ie oy ene oo a ince | that you were different. You can enjoy com- : " : hor doage seed ssilatamainies eoramndae ’ 
iF panionship without complicating it with senti- One high-class intelligent woman ; 
! 4 | ap BIBS ment. I don’t know when Paul has had such a i ay . Pf -~>, I \ 
| 9 aremadeofthesamesheeting and have | good time as he has the last two weeks. You’re wanted in your city to introduce the new . 
all the good qualities of gMgy Pants. Prices 15 to 50c. | such a wholesome girl, so bubbling over with scientific Dental Cream, Kolynos. Free “ 2? Pp Q 
At your dealer's. | health and good spirits, that it has been a real samples to help sales. Dignified work yielding Sweet Dreams of Home Me 4 
pleasure to meet you. It only goes to show what et, ; : ; bare es eee sae ak © Mette ob 1 Pas ns 
The ap Manufacturing Co., saan Coun. J have always maintained, that a sensible girl 50% profit. Send for sample and sales plan. Gcansin aune Caciaiien one celebrated. gs) 
cre _ ree a .| doesn’ t think the one aim of life is matrimony. The Kolynos Company, 180 Meadow Street, New Haven, Conn. poreee 10c. Regular price 5 a 
caer But,” here she caught herself up with a quick M. WITMARK & SONS, 775 Witmark Bldg., N.Y. City 
I = glance at the clock, ‘‘I mustn’t detain you any i 
W i 4 K LASS PINS longer just to throw bouquets. I suppose you : 
t want to pack.” i 
yeni? VE and BADGES pata School, Society or Lodge ‘‘Well,’ I admitted, ‘‘even a sensible girl ‘ 
VF shes cyte with ony ape yrrhany rig a ees does have to pack her trunk—unless she can e 
Silver, 25 whoo "$2 ine rtr Silver Ple ated, afford a maid.” 
10¢ each, $1.00 a doz. ‘soho ial designs in P “ho ‘‘And maids are more bother than they’re GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. j 
icon. Wank Galan tor eaiieaae,  Wetsincees bea | worth,” Mrs. Forsythe declared, as with a USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND BY SAMPLE FREI THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. '295 South Ave., gerne NY. ~S 234 | CONTINUED ON PAGE 89 EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY [SAMPLE FREE} 85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 
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The New Braid Pins 


For the Very Latest Coiffures 









Style 150—50c. Gold 
Inlaid set with Brilliants. 


Style 175 
75c 





Row of Brii- 
liants set in 
Filigree. 







Style 
125—25c 
Plain Shell 






Pat. Pending. 


You Can’t Lose this New 
Madame Marcella Braid Pin 


for the little comb which is part of the pin slips in the hair and holds 
It keeps the stray or short hairs in place so that no 
net is needed, and it preserves the stylish fullness of the braid. 
With Madame Marcella Braid Pins you can easily do your hair in the 
latest style and keep it looking right and you can wear handsome 
pins without danger of losing them. Madame Marcella Braid Pins 
are specially made and polished and will not split or break like 
other pins and cost no more. Made in all patterns, shell or amber, 
plain or decorated, round, square or side slant head, at 25c to $3.00 
each. The two fancy patterns shown above are 50c and 75c._ Plain 


the pin fast. 


All full size—4¥4 to 5 inch. 


Samples Gladly Sent, on Re- 
quest, to Merchants With Rating 


For Sale by All Dealers 


style is 25c. 


If your dealer does not have these pins in stock, or will not order 
them for you, send the amount to us and we will forward them to 
you. In ordering, be sure to state which color and shape you wish. 





Yorves Hunn Lui | 





Importers and Manufacturers of 
Women’s Fashionable Novelties 


183-187 Fifth Ave. 





We 


Deliver 









FROM THE FARM 
In California 
We have no agents, and 
do not sell to stores 
Ist prizes at World’s Ex- 
positions, Omaha 1898; 
Paris 1900; Buffalo sgo1; St. 
Louis 1904; Portland 1905; 
Jamestown 1907; Seattle 1909. 
We raise our own feathers. We pluck 
the plumes, dye, curl and manufacture 
them in our own factory on our farm. 


Cawston 


Ostrich 
Feathers 


Cawston “Selected” Plume $100 


15 ins. long, black, white or any solid color, Price 
66 = 199 ~ Black 
Cawston “Special”’ Willow Bik $4 (00 
17 ins. long; white or colors, $1 extra _ 
Money returned if not pleased. 
Our TRADE MARK attached to 
every plume guarantees the quality. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


1 price list of latest styles in Ostrich Plumes, 
W Boas, Stoles and Fans—sent free. 


Your Old Feathers ag 





1 dye them oO !1 i h a 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


P. O. Box 4, South Pasadena, California 


€ 





BUY DIRECT 











Costs little. 
Great 


applied by anyone. 
cally indestructible. 
design: 


Dealers wanted. 





1 Windowphanie 


A thin, translucent material which make 

stained glass out of plain glass. Easily 
i Practi 

variety of 
appropriate for doors, transoms, 
windows in houses, churches, hotels, ete. 
Write for free samplesand colored catilog. 


H. E. MALZ, 19 E. 14th St., New York 


| 
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MY EXPERIENCES 
IN NEW YORK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


pencil she scribbled on her card an address in a 
New England city. ‘‘That is where my sister 
lives. A letter sent to me there will reach me 
finally, no matter where I am. And you must 
give me your New York address. I may 
have time to look you up some day when I am 
passing through.” 

I mentioned the street and number of the 
boarding-house where I had lived two years; 
this Mrs. Forsythe wrote in an address-book. 
“‘If you’ve been there two years I suppose it is 
satisfactory ?” 

“‘Somebody told me once,” said I, ‘‘that 
whatever boarding-house you went to you’d 
wish you had gone somewhere else. However, 
I don’t know of any other place and so I stay on 
there.” 

“It’s a good location,” she mused. 
central and convenient. Paul might like to 
know of it. He’ll be going to New York pres- 
ently, and I may go on later. When the hotel 
closes here I’m going to my sister’s for a time, 
and then shall pay a round of visits, but I hate 
to think of his being in some hotel or boarding- 
house where nobody knows him in New York. 
What is the name of the people who keep that 
boarding-house? ‘Mead,’ yousay?” She wrote 
the name in parenthesis after the address. ‘‘It 
might be a good place for Paul. If he should 
happen to like the table and we could get rooms 
that suited us we might spend the winter there. 
sut anyway, my dear,” she kissed me on both 
cheeks, ‘‘whether we ever meet again or not, 
I shall always remember you. Good-by.” 

**Say good-by to Mr. Forsythe for me, too, 
will you, please?” I asked as, after thanking 
her once more, I again started for the door. 

“Why, yes, if you don’t see him yourself, but 
you probably will. He’d be so disappointed to 
miss you. What train are you going to take?” 

“*The first that I can get ready for.” 

“*Then I’m going to call him,” she announced 
with true maternal sacrifice. 

‘“*Please don’t,” I implored. ‘‘You know he 
said last night that he had had a hard day in 
New York and meant to make up for it by 
sleeping late this morning. And what’s the 
difference, anyway?” I added in my most 
matter-of-fact tone. ‘‘It’s all in the family. 
I have said good-by to you, and you can pass 
it on.” 

“Well, if you put it that way,” she agreed, 
giving me another smile of approval as she 
finally let me go; ‘‘I suppose he does need the 
sleep.” 

And so it happened that I succeeded in getting 
away from Bayside by an early train without 
seeing Paul Forsythe again, and on the way 
to town I told myself that I hoped this was the 
end of it. This I repeated with much emphasis, 
trying to convince myself that it was true. 


**Very 


CONTINUED IN THE JUNE JOURNAL 


>y Bessie A. Van Ortwick 


OR the girl going abroad an original and 
Fptessing little gift is a daintily constructed 

‘*Bon Voyage Book.” The first thing needed 
is a large sheet of red cardboard and as many 
envelopes as there will be days on shipboard. 
Cut two pieces of cardboard a trifle larger than 
an envelope and lay them aside for the covers of 
the book. The rest of the cardboard should be 
cut into pieces just large enough to fit snugly 
into the envelopes. 

Then look over your old magazines and clip 
out all appropriate little pictures. For instance, 
a young girl promenading the deck of a steamer 
alone, while about her sit a row of ‘‘mournful’’- 
looking men wrapped in steamer-rugs, is just the 
thing for the third day out. Paste the picture 
on one of the pieces of cardboard, and under 
neath it in gilt letters write the title: ‘‘What is 
the Use of Being a Good Sailor?” For another 
day select a plate of good-looking pastry from 
the advertisements, mount it on another card, 
and beneath it write ‘‘Does This Tempt You 
Today?” For the Sunday envelope secure a pic- 
ture postcard of the church your friend attends, 
and for the mid-ocean envelope collect ping-pong 
photographs of several of her friends. These 
may be mounted on one card and lettered ‘SA 
Few Friends Adrift With You.” Accompany- 
ing this should be a plain white card, on which are 
written messages from each of these friends. 
The last envelope may contain ‘‘ Predictions by 
a Seventh Sister of a Seventh Sister.”” Here the 
traveler’s ‘‘conquests” are set down in order, 
and avenues of escape marked out. All the 
virtues of the young men who wait on America’s 
shore for her are dwelt upon, and she is warned 
against the titled gentlemen who will seek her in 
foreign lands. This will be more interesting if it 
is illustrated with pictures of the types of men in 
the different countries through which she will 


travel. 








After the se lections have been made and the 
pictures pasted on the cardboards add a little 
touch of gilt to the cards to make them more 
artistic and effective. Then slip them into the 
envelopes, and if you wish the b hol t! il gz to 
be more elaborate and practical 11 ert with each 
( | ome j a | ddre Hook L 
daint ( aie dkere ef, or tle |} 
fli 

he envelope hould be ealed with wax, and 
on the address side clippings of bright, timely 
little sayings may be pa ted. In the center of 
each envelope is written the date o ich it is 
to be opened. ‘The « elopes n e touched 


vith gilt and the 
the same manner. 
essel on whi 
it in the 


center 
sketch wil 






marine 
After you have ! 
gilding make hol« 
run ribbons through them to faste: 1 
portfolio together. hould 
laid between the covers in consecutive order 
and held in place by a little bow of ribbon in the 
center at the opening side of the cover. 





pa ting and 
s of the covers and 
] the little 
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r ] 
The envelope be 
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To Keep Your Floors Beautiful 


Every woman knows how annoying it is to have 
unsightly spots, water stains, dirt stains and foot- 
tracks spoil the beauty of her floors, stairs and wood- 
work. ‘They ruin the beauty of her entire home. 


Will you test, at our expense, 


Johnson’s Kleen Floor 


the des¢ preparation for immediately removing all these discolorations? 
any woman can keep her floors bright and clean—like new. 

Simply dampen a cloth with Kleen Floor and rub it over the floor. Instantly, all 
spots, stains and discolorations disappear—without the slightest injury to the finish. 

Johnson’s Kleen Floor rejuvenates the tinish— brings back its original beauty— 
greatly improves the appearance of all floors, whether finished with Shellac, 
Varnish or other preparations. 

Johnson’s Kleen Floor is quickly applied—two hours is ample time in which : 
to thoroughly clean the floor, wax it and replace the rugs. : 


We want to send you, free, sample bottle of Johnson’s Kleen 
my Floor and a package of Johnson’s Wax to be used after 
Kleen Floor is applied 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax gives the floors that soft, lustrous 
artistic polish which does not show heel-imarks or scratches and 
to which dust and dirt do not adhere. 


With Johnson’s Kleen Floor 








« It is ideal for polishing woodwork, furniture, pianos, etc. All that is ee 
0 5 necessary is to occasionally apply it with a cloth,and then bring to a polish Ys 
HNSON with a dry cloth. © Ss. [a4 
Your floors receive harder wear than any other part of your woodwork, we 
R hence require special treatment. Kleen Floor will keep them always ee Johnson 
EEN FLoo in perfect condition. & & Son 
We want to send you, free, prepaid, samples of our Kleen tad . . . 
Floor and Prepared Wax, together with the latest C.. Racine, Wisconsin 
edition of our handsomely illustrated book on a I accept your FREE 
the ‘‘Proper Treatment of Floors, Wood- < offer of samples of 
work and Furniture."’ We attach a Rey Johnson's Kleen Floor 
coupon for your convenience. oa... and Prepared Wax, also 


bookleton Home Beautifying, 
Edition L.H.J.5. lagree to test 
the samples; and, if I find them 
satisfactory, will ask my dealer to 
supply me. 


S.C.JOHNSON <: 


RACINE, WIS. *." 
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Wood Finishing 
Authorities’’ 
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KLEINERT’S 
OLYMPIA oirtos 


CAN BE WASHED 
AND IRONED 


1) owe OM hee 
GUARANTEE IN EVERY PAIR 











ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic powder for the feet. It relieves 
painful, swollen, smarting, nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting 
out of corns and bunions. It’s the greatest comfort discovery of the 
age. Allen’s Foot-Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. 
It is a certain relief for ingrowing nails, perspiring, callous and hot, 
tired, aching feet. It is always in demand for use in Patent Leather 
Shoes and for Breaking in New Shoes. We have over 30,000 testi- 
monials. TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 25c. Do not accept 
any Substitute. Sent by mail for 25c in stamps. 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. Address 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N.Y. 








“In a pinch, 
use Allen’s 
Foot-Ease.”’ 











asS with w os | fA beautiful souvenir that will grace any home. 

how it fits at Pe" A handsome medallion, in full colors, 

. I ifteentl lose e- 

**HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION f a" scubiiar 4h teAueiiel wielaoes take 
Adjustable Dress Forms’’ +inch Taylor Thermometer mounted on an 

3 ee set A ar a oval cut out, pebble finished, beveled edge 

Go y d all ¢ ‘ gt hi vARpgancabe ppoin ca with silk hanger. Size 44x84 inches. 

me i x Fences Useful every dayin the year. Helps you 

“hi og once ¢« ' i inregula he temperature of your home. 

wee ' Ap late coal dealers and grocers 

4 . them to their customers free 

& er r , a of cl e If you cannot secure one upon 
ro pe ; ie » nquiry, send us the name and address of 
f order, an l lif € 8 } the merchant you asked, together with your 
y : FAS a PITT Er eee own, and 4c. in postage for mailing and 

Ags : O Dee Movie auth te oe A we will send you one at once, 
ew Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. Taylor Brothers company, 
WS Dept. P., 30 W. 32d S8t., New York } Rochester, N. Y. 
| Reliable Representatives Wanted. 
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The 


Comfortable, 
Convenient Ti 


Summer Coat 


is one that is light an 
easily carried — 
that won’t wrinkle .¢ 
and get out of 
shape —that can 
be carried in a 
picnic basket— 
yet is jaunty and 


smart when you 


put it on. 
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are faultless in 


fit and finish 


as stylish and be- 


coming as a per- 
fectly tailored coat. 
They are knit from 
the finest imported 
yarns by master wor 
est detail is perfectic 


Sweater Coat Style Book 
is free, send for it today. DARD 
The Standard Knitting CHMIpx 
S - 
Company ifs Bae: 
(8) Dept. 10 ‘ ates | [1 “a 
Cleveland, Ohio ~ a 
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holesale price 


A Revolutionary Dress Silk Offer from New York 


Is Direct to You”’ 
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E give the retailer's profit on dress silks 
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29 him. Do you realize that 


you re thinking ot:—even- 
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ther use yo ive for excellent 
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n your money. 


ROYAL SILK MILLS COMPANY 


Retail Salesrooms 47 West 34th St., New York 


Mills at Plai 
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A PRINCESS OF 
PORTO BELLO 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


“For when he said one day, ‘Rejoice, 04, 
Princess, for the white cliffs of England lie close 
at hand,’ words she would rather have died than 
utter were wrung perforce from her sudden pain. 

“**Rejoice!’ she said. ‘Do you rejoice?’ and 
at the gladness in his face, ‘What has this 
English maid that can outweigh a Princess’s 
charms ?’ 

“** Love,’ he answered proudly, ‘love and trust 
and a heart that beats for me alone.’ 

“And are there none else that can give you 
those ?’ she asked. 

‘*Breathless he stared at her, and for one 
brief moment read her heart in her shamed, 
lovely eyes. ‘None, madam, that I know,’ he 
answered and looked away, a gentleman, English 
though he was. And then, ‘1 love her,’ he said 
in brave simplicity. And the white cliffs of 
England came to hand; and English cornflowers 
looked again into eyes they loved; but there 
was one for whom the voyage did not end, for 
the sea is sometimes kind, and even a royal 
heart may break.” 

The Padre’s low voice ceased, but the spell 
he had woven from the past and his own simple 
charm hung about them still. 

Miss Hamilton for once had no jest nor 
criticism to offer. It was Kent who broke the 
silence with cheerful irreverence. 

‘*T should like to know,” he inquired prac- 
tically, ‘‘just how the lady and gentleman 
managed to converse so fluently in totally 
different languages; also you surprise and pain 
me, Padre, when you admit that a Spaniard 
could be even aware of the existence of so poor a 
worm as an Englishman, let alone bestow upon 
him her somewhat volcanic affections.” 

The Padre justly ignored his first remark; he 
shook his head to the second, sighing heavily, 
with a sudden lifting, perhaps, of that somber 
veil which shrouded his life. ‘‘Oh, my son,” 
he said sadly, ‘‘ what can avail against love?” 


22388 Still Miss Hamilton said nothing, and in the 
cayuga lay back silently, letting the rainbowed 
water slip through her white fingers. Once on 
the other side she ran swiftly up the path 
before Kent could overtake her. Alone in her 
own room, her stricken, burning face between 
her hands, shaken and helpless before the first 
emotion she had ever known, she faced that 
which the ill-fated Princess had met three cen- 
turies ago. From the first she did not even try 
to struggle, but bent with a proud passivity 
beneath a force mightier than any she had ever 
dreamed of. From the first, too, she felt that 
it was hopeless; in this new inner light things 
stood forth nakedly and she knew herself judged 
and condemned in the eyes of the man she loved. 
All her coquetries, her allurements, the beauty 
which had never failed her before, counted as 
nothing before a standard which, she felt dimly, 
had found her wanting. 

With her new knowledge she avoided Kent as 
much as possible. She turned blindly to Gerald 
in the first craving she had ever felt for human 
aid and sympathy. All her angry will could not 
keep her from leading him to speak of Kent. It 
was a topic upon which Gerald would gladly ex 
pand to any extent, and his tales of his friend’s 
loyalty, his brilliant success in his profession, 
his gallant courage, fed all the more cruelly the 
flame which burned her heart. 

Her first relief came from the last possible 
source she would have expected and in the last 
possible way. It was little ‘‘ Buster” Barrows, 
whose devotion, unswerving from the first, to 
the ‘‘fairy Pwincess” she had persistently 
ignored and cast aside, whose hot little hand first 
brought a healing touch. For the dreaded 
fever, which had sulked sullenly in the two tents 
where it had been confined, had in one last 
hideous, unlooked-for effort leaped upon the 
darling of Porto Bello, and the house filled with 
hateful noises for Barbara had become very still. 

With the strange perversity of childhood he 
demanded constantly in his conscious and uncon 
scious moments ‘‘the Pwincess,’’ and the most 
common humanity had driven Barbara to his 
call. It was greatly to her own astonishment 
that she began to find herself taking a distinct 
pleasure in the childish summons and the clasp 
of the small fevered arm. She alone could give 
him his medicines, soothe his wilder moments 
and bring back to consciousness the weary blue 
eyes. Slowly her constant gnawing pain relaxed 
under this unlooked-for comfort, then vanished 
completely in a new and growing anxiety. For 
the first time in her life Barbara Hamilton was 
thinking of some one besides herself. 


2398 That was in the beginning of ‘‘ Buster’s” 
sickness; in the end it was a new Barbara, born 
of self-sacrifice, of unselfishness, of undreamed- 
of tenderness, on whose strong, unfaltering 
shoulder, heartsick, they all leaned. It was 
Barbara who lovingly lifted burdens from Mrs. 
Barrows’s drooping shoulders, who cheered and 
inspired their darkest moments, who alone 
steadfastly refused to believe, when the tide 
seemed to set irrevocably against the little life, 
and who fought tirelessly to victory. 

It was not until the battle was won that she 
had time to give a thought to Kent. She had 
stolen out in the early dawn to bathe her tired 
being in the morning freshness. The sun was 
rising gloriously in the riotous splendor of the 
tropics and Porto Bello smiled beneath his first 
caresses. Barbara felt suddenly yearningly 
heartsick and desolate. She turned at a step 
behind her to come face to face with Kent. She 
had not thought of how she looked for days, but 
now a swift embarrassment seized her and she 
put her hands up to her hair with a pretty 
gesture of confusion. 

‘*Please don’t look at me,” she begged, and 
incredible in Barbara Hamilton—really meant 
it. ‘‘I just ran out as.I was.” 

For once she did not realize her own loveliness, 
nor the appeal she made with the breeze stirring 
soft, dusky locks over her white forehead and 
neck, her dark eyes wide and beseeching, her 
red lips parted. Kent said nothing of it. Instead, 
he spoke with a harsh abruptness unusual to him. 

‘*T have good news for you,” he said. ‘‘ You 
know Gerald cabled to Count Ormond’s yacht 
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The Standard 
of America 


ATURALLY, boys’ 
clothes which bear the 
very highest grade of 
tailoring, fabric and 

interior materials will be more 
costly than a mediocre garment, 
negligently put together, by un- 
interested, careless workers. 

@ But the difference in price between 
an ordinary suit of unsafe quality and 
style, and a positively high class, au- 
thentically styled ‘‘Sampeck’’ suit, 
is really only a trifle, when you con- 
sider service and a smart appearance. 
@ Don’t make your purchase until 


you have investigated the merits of 
**Sampeck Clothes.’’ 
g Our Booklet K ‘‘ School Days’’ sent on 


request. A Handsome Military Poster in 
many colors mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


















SAMUELW PECK & CO. 


| 806-808 Broadway, New 
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Forget the Big Saving —Look at the QUALITY! 


Forget for the moment that buying ‘ Come-Packt” Sectional Furniture direct from our factory saves you 
over halt, Ignore the ECONOMY of our plan, and, at our risk, COMPARE “ Come- Packt ” with any high 
grade furniture, REGARDLESS OF PRICE, Look at the beautiful flake and grain in Come-Packt — it’s 
QUARTER Sawed WHITE Oak. Examine the substantial construction —“ Come- Packt 5S honest 
all through. Observe the correct proportions and the splendid ST Y LE of both “ Come-Packt Sectional 
MISSION Furniture and the superb new FLANDERS designs, a few of which are shown here. If 
* Come-Packt” cost as much as any other furniture, you would bar it anyhow — but, actually, it costs less 
than half. Guaranteed to please you or your money back—every piece backed by this trade-mark — 
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we sor FURNITURE (+ 





WRITE TODAY 


for new catalog, 
mailed free, showing 150 splendid pieces from $3.50 up. 
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COME-PACKT FURNITURE COMPANY, 416 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. Cabinet, $18.75 
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The Secret of Brilliant 





is to polish it weekly. It grows dark so gradually that you may 
not notice it, but your guests, who have learned the secret of keep- 
ing their silver looking like new, will notice it. 
Wright’s Silver Cream gives silverwdre the brilliant appearance it had 
when new. The labor involved is very light— nothing compared with the 
beauty of its results. ‘To test this claim, let us send you a free sample of 


WRIGHT, we 


SILVER (REAM 


@ © ¢ @ © @ e TRADE MARK © @ 6 ee ee 8 



















large enough to enable you to clean a number of pieces of silver. 
Silver Cream is smooth as satin, and while the best remover 
of dirt and tarnish, is non-acid and positively free from 
grit and danger of scratching. Ask your dealer and 
more p Sone aaa 
insist on the genuine Wright’s Silver Cream. 





Write a postal and mailit today. You will re- 
cetve in addition to the sample our booklet 
‘* How to Care for Silverware.” 


J. A. WRIGHT & COMPANY 
70 Court Street, Keene, N. H. 
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STHE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES: 
The Choice of Champions - 
and Best Rinks 


Catalogues Free \ 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. \ 
Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
New York, 84 Chambers Street. 
l_ondon, 8 T.ong Lane, E.C. Paris, 64, Avenue de la Grande Armée 



















: Has Been Built in C ] Heating, plumbing, elect 
his Home Flint, Mich., for $1290 omp ete wiring in 1; painted 
papered throughout —ready to move in. A comfortable, convenient, well-built house, designed by 
expert in low-cost homes. We have ourselves built this house TWENTY-FIVE 7 IMES and 5s 
it at this price at a fair profit. With our PRACTICAL Working Plans and our complete DET All I 
Specifications, any good contractor can do the same for you. This is only one of a score of p* 
fected, tested plans we offer, and which we are proving daily with our own money. 

We are BUILDERS As Well As Architects. Tinat’s the secret We offer you HOM ES t 
cost less than mere houses. The difference is in the skillful arrangement —in the economy of s} 
and construction —in the careful thought we have given every little detail. Every day we n 

THEORY work out $1 brings, prepaid, our splendid big ‘* Book of Low-cost Homes"’ 
in actuai PRACTICE. ing from $650 to $2500. Write today for our SAFE-GUARD! 
Building Proposition and our liberal guarantee. Start today to own a HOME 
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THE MICHIGAN CONSTRUCTION CO., Box 10, FLINT, MICH. ——-—~ 
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“In 
my 
closet 
are Six pairs 
ofstiff-sole shoes—every pair 
a torment. Have had the 
misery of breaking them in, 
only to lay them aside. In 
the Red Cross Shoe, I have 


supreme comfort.’’ 
—M. I. Wood, New York City. 

Get a shoe that is comfortable the moment you put 
it on. Change to the Red Cross Shoe. 

Its sole, tanned by the special Red Cross Tanning 
Process, is flexible, bends as your foot bends, instantly 
relieves the burning and smarting caused by stiff soles. 

Don’t let anything prevent your wearing the Red 
Cross Shoe this season. pI 

Go to your deal- 
ers and see all the 
new models. If he 
hasn’tthem, writeus 
and we shall give you 
thename of one who | 
has or supply you di- \ 
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rect, fit guaranteed. wi, : > ; / 
Write for Style \\A 4% Fy // 
300k today. . ChE & 
Oxfords $3.50 and $4 d h | 
High Shoes $4 and $5 e (toss§ oe 
Gast: Trade 
y SN Mark 
C+ “* Bends with your foot’’ 
d g KROHN, FECHHEIMER & CO. 


NET 24 F . . x* . . 
Mar 501-521 Dandridge St., Cincinnati 
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) BE Callum 
| Silk Hosiery g 
- “ eb 
d r , ’ 
is a necessity for the best effect Ret 
of dainty summer costumes. é 
In thinnest gauze or heaviest || 
weight. Wears as well as_ {ft 
lisle and costs but little more. ||% 
Guarantee Envelope hy 
k insures against every defect and sup- He. 
+:\| plies matched silk mending thread. : 
Me For general use, ask for ||% 
*|| Nos. 113 and 122 in black, ||¥ 
fe - ; hk 
me and No. 153 (companion to " 
3\| No. 113) in white and all ||& 
_ «|| colors. Not duplicated any- f 
"|| where for durability and ap- || 
“| pearance at any price. P 2 
as) If your dealer does not have them, let us é 
know his name and we will see that you are ¢ 
supplied. Our booklet, ‘‘Through My Lady’s 
Ring,”’ free on request, will convince you 




















their quality. We hope you will send for it. 


McCallum Hosiery Co., Northampton, Mass. 
Largest Produces / 


Hand Embroidery { 
Made Easy 


by the use of Reis’ 
Foundation Letters. 
. No “filling in” necessary 
nply baste the letter to any fabric and en 
ider over, producing the desired raised effect 
t withless time, work and material. Anyoneca! 
duce rich effects by their use at the first trial. 
¢ tee Reis’ foundations to stand washing and 
initely. Made in sizes from % to 10 inche 
| sh, Script and block style 
Avoid inferior imitations —look for the name REIS 
on every sheet —they have stood the test for 20 years. 
a G. REIS & BRO., 636 Broadway, New York 
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WASHABLE LETTERO 


FOR HAND EMBROIDERY 








A PRINCESS OF 
PORTO BELLO 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE C0) 


in the beginning of the quarantine. Word has 
just come that it may arrive at any moment.” 

For her life she could not have spoken; but 
her sick heart repeated again and again: 
“*Princess, the white cliffs of England lie close 
at hand.” She forced herself from this monot- 
onous refrain to hear what Kent was saying. 

“It isn’t any use,” he said heavily. ‘‘I’ve 
done my best, but it’s too strong for me—stronger 
than anything aman could dream of. And some- 
how I want to tell you now, although I swore I 
never would ”’—his iron rein broke suddenly— 
he shook with a passion he could not control: 
“*Tlove you! Ilove you!” 

Still she did not speak, but raised her eyes 
and let him read what he would. He cried out 
wildly against what lay there: ‘‘Not you, too! 
Barbara, I never dreamed ——” 

He checked his first mad step toward her and 
with clenched hands fought for mastery. When 
he spoke it was the self-contained Kent of old. 

“It’s impossible, you know,” he said quietly. 
“‘Tf I had dreamed you cared I should never 
have spoken; but I thought it was hopeless. As 
it is,’ he added bitterly, ‘‘what can I offer to a 
girl like you—an obscure engineer on a salary 
which could not keep you in gloves? And I 
would never take your money!” His proud red 
head went back superbly. 

“No,” said Miss Hamilton sweetly, ‘‘but I 
would yours. Look at me, please.” 


2S He kept his eyes turned away, but his heart 
melted at the music of her voice. ‘‘And there’s 
my profession, my career,” he urged desperately. 
“*T can’t give it up; it’s the biggest part of me; 
you couldn’t respect me if I would. And you 
know what it means for a woman to live in a 
place like this. I can’t go into your life—you 
can’t come into mine.” 

“‘T can imagine even canned milk being quite 
pleasant under some circumstances,” said Miss 
Hamilton meditatively. ‘‘Mrs. Barrows seems 
to find itso. But look at me, please.” 

Kent broke into sudden, bitter laughter, still 
disobeying her command. ‘‘To ask a girl to 
give up a title for—Porto Bello!” he said in 
fierce self-contempt. 

‘‘T would never have married him,’’ cried 

3arbara in quick defense. ‘Selfish and hard and 
worldly as I was I know I would never have doneit 
inthe end. It was torun away from him I came 
up here. And now that I’m a little different,” 
the sweet voice broke piteously, ‘I know I could 
never be splendid like Mrs. Barrows—I have so 
much to unlearn—but I would try so hard - de 

He turned his tortured face toward her then. 
“*Don’t!” he said simply. ‘‘There was never 
any one like you. But listen, dear.’’ He faced 
her in a hopeless willingness to be entreated. 
“*Do you remember that story the Padre told ? 
I tell you the gulf between those two was not 
greater than that which lies between us.” 

‘*And do you remember,” she retorted swiftly, 
half tearful, half triumphant, ‘‘what the Padre 
said? ‘What can avail love?’ Oh, 
stubborn, cruel sea Captain 

Sut Kent had looked down into the eyes he 
had refused to meet and was lost. Heheld out 
passionately rebellious arms, and the Princess 
with a little tender, happy cry and a most 
unroyal haste, ran into them. 

Against a sky of rose and gold the snowy sails 
of a yacht dipped between the emerald cliffs 
which guarded what for two wa 
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THE FEATHERS ON 
WOMEN’S HATS 
By Elizabeth Katz 
ITH the ever-growing sentiment against 
We: uses of birds as ornaments onour hats, 
a little clearer information should be the 


possession of every woman as to just what 
comprises in a large measure the feathers which 


go toward making many of our prettiest hat 
trimmings. ‘The fowls which are used as food 

the chicken, pigeon, pheasant, turkey, wild 
and domestic, quail, reed bird, mud-hen, and that 
regal bird the peacock—furnish most of these 
feathers, and the dyer’s skill in extracting the 
natural colors, dyeing the feathers with prevail 
ing shades and combining them with other 


colorings, has, indeed, become a fine art 


The Barred Plymouth Rock provides many 
of our speckled feathers, while the coques from 
the tail of the male bird give us the beautiful 
sweeping coque effect. The Black Hamburg 
and Minorca variety of chickens furnish us with 


the beautiful black coque, rich with the iridescent 
A good 


hades of green and blue. 
j of paradi ej made 


the aigrette and bird 
from the common coque, an 
coque, The } 
with acids, and when 


nothing but the Keicton ol the ti 








crows and blackbirds may be ee the 
natural conditior 
as the effects are till and are not ed to ict 
good advantage a 
which is soft and pliable 
most graceful trimmin 
feathers ich as those 
imported from countries where it is not con- 
sidered wrong to kill these bird they multiply 
so fast they 

4ut our ing 
dav when there will be no demand for the feather 
and ornaments which sacrifice, for t 
alone, the lives of birds. 
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This cabinet saves all 
unnecessary kitchen work 


VERYTHING is at your fingers’ ends—saves 
countless steps and avoids the disagreeable part 
of getting meals and clearing up afterwards. 

The Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet is used three times every day 
by 300,000 women, thousands situated as you are, who would 
not now think of getting along without it. 

Try one for 30 days yourself in your own kitchen. 

You will take less steps, be less tired and have less waste. 

Write for our handsome catalogue. It tells why it is easier 
to buy the Hoosier and be sure it is the most convenient, than it 
is to buy an unknown cabinet and take chances. 

Ourterms and prices are so liberal you will never miss the little 
money the cabinet costs—besides saving $5 to $15 in actual 
value on it. 


Special Offer to women in towns where 
we have no dealer, Write us about it. 


Zain Nh hk Kh Roo KO Ree KK: 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company, 50 Adams St., New Castle, Ind. 
223 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


More Hoosiers in use than all other makes combined. 
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The Enterprise Tent-Cot — For Outdoor 


6 nab 1H 













Where and how the Enterprise Tent-Cot is used 

Why not camp this year in comfort? Try a Tent-Cot 
Write for Catalogue and prices to 
/ : = Department “O,” Enterprise Bed Company, Hammond, Ind. 
On the left you see the Cot both erected and folded 




















We Make a 

Full Line of 
High Grade 

Kalamazoo Pas 


e,that the Kala: 


azoo is the 


¥ Hs : tad hE spare | lost sutis{actory range for you Ranges 
) ir money back if it — Write For 
Cash Or Time Payments FREE 
ied r hor = Y oe “~~ cone ‘tine payments abe y Catalog 
$ aay ge tape 


cr way_you Save fi0 to $200n any srove inthecatalog. We 1 AI BOT 
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We Pay the Freight 
Write for Free Stove and 
Range Catalog No. 306 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


GIVEN 4+ 





Direct to You 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Cheap as Wood 











BABY’S OUTFIT 
OF 40 PATTERNS 






} ; P ; » 
Send only 25 cents for a six months’ trial subscrip- x YK KTKTK OX 

tion for Every Woman's Magazine—‘“* 7he Wagazine 

For Every Woman”—6 numbers (regular price 10 x tS X x rey 


and receive free of charge and postpaid, 


cents €ach) 


KEK RIK LX x 


in plain wrapper, The Peerless outfit of 40 patterns , A 
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PORK BEANS 


Introduced to the Grocers of America Jan. 24, 1910 
Sales to March 1st—in Just Five Weeks 


Four Million Cans 


(This Before a Single Advertisement Appeared ) 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May, 1910 
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PORK® BEANS 


mv’t know the really delicious flavor of 
id Beans until you try Yours Truly Pork and Beans. Given piquancy by 
20rk and an Epicure Sauce of delightful quality. 


1em—or can get them for you. Insist on Yours Truly. 








“BE This Bdvertsement vas pre- 
pared to occupy this full page in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


But the announcement of the above 
marvelous sales record seemed of 
far greater importance. 


It is an unprecedented endorsement 


by the public and the trade of this 


remarkable food product. 


This sales record has never been 
equaled; and in all likelihood it 
never will be surpassed. 


And, what’s the reason? 


Simply this— ours Truly are 
absolutely and positively the finest 
Pork and Beans ever offered to the 
public—pboth in flavor and quality. 


Try them and see. 
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Good laste in Clothes for Girls 


OOD taste is simplicity. That’s it, girls, right in a 
nutshell, and to make it all the clearer to you let 
me tell you how the dictionary defines simplicity: 

“Freedom from complexity; freedom from artificial adorn- 
ment; clearness.”” And that exactly expresses it. One 
other little fact, which perhaps will give the word simplicity 
and what it implies more value in your young eyes, is that 
simplicity, with grace, to the uncultured eye appears as 
nothing, while to those who know it is of priceless value. 
To the artist in clothes the perfection of good taste is in 
good, simple lines, and to create simple clothes on faultless 
lines is the highest aim of good dressmaking. Asan example 
of this let me tell you that among the good dressmakers of 
the world, whose prices are the highest, it is always for the 
simple clothes that the cost is the greatest, as the value of 
these clothes lies in their want of complication and _ their 
entire freedom from excessive ornamentation in trimming. 
Simple clothes stand for a much higher art in cut, taste and 
knowledge of designing. It is only the unskilled workers with 
inferior taste who use decoration in place of line. Simplicity 
in expression means the harmony of one line with another. 

As I am hidden behind the printed words on this page I 
can pay you all a compliment by saying to your young 
faces that your youth is quite enough ornamentation, and 
that you do not need sewed-on bows and yards of lace and 
ribbon like a decoration for a dressed-up booth at a bazar. 
Remember that there is a great deal more in the beauty of 
youth than can be bought by the yard at a shop counter. 
Taking this for a fact you do not want to put on a lot of 
unnecessary furbelows and decorations that say as plain as 
the nose on your face: ‘Oh, I haven’t enough beauty and 
so | must add it by the yard to my clothes.”” Always keep 
in the front of your mind that simplicity in clothes is the 
most excellent thing to be had in the world of fashions. You 
can cover up bad lines with trimming, but when you strip 
off all ornamentation and trimming what is left must be of 
the very best, set to perfection, and yet leave room enough 
for you, yourself, to mean something in your clothes, and 
not look merely as though you had bought and put on your 
good looks at a certain price. 


SHALL begin at the beginning and take hats. Now the 

average hat that one sees is so overloaded with trimming 
as to present a mass of decoration quite out of harmony 
with the face and age. A young girl’s hat should be light 
and graceful in shape with just as little trimming as possible, 
which should be quite secondary to the shape of the hat, and 
used only to give the note of color and the needed finish 
and not as decoration to ornament the hat and the head. 
Trimming as applied to clothes—and this includes hats 
especially for the younger people, should only be used when 
it has a direct purpose, and when it is in harmony with 
the garment or hat as a whole. The tendency to exaggera- 
tion is the greatest fault of good taste. It means the over 
coming of personality with clothes. 

You must know that I believe thoroughly in fashions, 
and really have an affection and interest in clothes which 
cannot be excelled by any one of you. Yet never for one 
moment would I allow what | thought was a fashion pure 
and simple to control my choice of my own clothes at the 
sacrifice of what I thought was more becoming to me. You 
must keep alive your own personal vanity and depend upon 
It to teach you good taste. Please do not confuse plain 
clothes with simple clothes, because there is a wide difference 
between the two. A plain dress may be hard and unbe- 
coming and not at all what a young girl should wear. Only 
do not think, because I strictly advise against trimming or 
what you girls might mean as fancy clothes, that I would 
think of suggesting that you dress yourselves like pipe-stems 
and leave off all your ribbons and bows. Bless your little 
hearts, I don’t mean anything of the kind! I know bows 
and ribbons in their place—not all at one time—are just as 
much a part of you as chocolates and ice cream. 

_ There is one point to remember, however, and that is that 
girls’ clothes do not mean the fashions of women’s clothes 
cut down: they must be individual and suited to a girl's 
age. So many girls make the mistake of using women’s 
fashions for their own, and think that because they are made 
in their sizes they are quite right. It is not the question of 
length and size, but the more important one of suitability 
to your youth and the lines of your figure. It is an unfor 
tunate fact that the average young girl is overdressed and 
does not affect the charming simplicity which is in keeping 
with her youth and personality. 


ET me speak, for instance, of the summer lingerie dresses, 

and the difference between a dress of this character for 

a young girland a woman. ‘The material may be the same. 
Hand embroidery is suitable for the young girl, but 
the pattern should be smaller, more delicate and less 
of it than for the older woman. Laces—except in fine 
qualities and small quantities—should not be used on 
the younger girl’s clothes. They are essentially a trim- 
ming tor women’s garments. For a young girl use the 
material of the gown laid in fine tucks, or simple bands 
of fine net, in preference to lace. Then do not choose 
one of the elaborate designs in lingerie dresses made of 
Msertion, tucks and ruffles. Have a simple gown of 
fine material, ruffled if you like, and with a little fine, 
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delicate lace, provided you do not use too many different 
trimmings on one gown. There is nothing prettier than a 
ruffled skirt for a young girl, and the ruffles may simply be 
trimmed with tucks and a deep hem. If the fashion for 
women happens to be a tight, one-piece gown it should not 
be copied exactly, but modified for the young girl and made 
to fit more loosely, with the gracefulness that goes to suit 
her years, and the lines that suit the youthful lines of the 
less mature figure. To accentuate any point in dress for a 
young girl is a distinct breach of good taste, which I am 
sure this same girl would not dream of breaking in the rules 
of etiquette in her every-day life. Remember that there are 
only a few years of your life when you may dress in a girlish 
fashion, so, while you may, avail yourself of the attractive 
fashions which come from year to year. Perhaps it’s the 
simplest sort of a dress, worn with a bow at the neck, or, 
as this year, a deep plaited collar of lawn or lace. 


ND sashes. Iam sure you think I am opposed to sashes, 
but you are quite wrong. Not only do I advise them for 
you, but Leven wear them myself. Those for young girls are 
charming: some are made of lace, others of the material 
with strips of lace in between, and still others entirely of 
embroidery trimmed with lace edging. Then, of course, 
there are the ribbon and silk sashes, as well as those of 
chiffon, which are especially lovely. And, by-the-way, some 
of the prettiest are made from chiffon scarfs—the scarf, 
perhaps, being used only for the ends, while the section used 
at the waist-line is of plain chiffon. Or, again, in many 
cases the scarf is draped around the figure in one of the 
pretty new ways which the draped styles of the year suggest, 
the belt which joins the waist and skirt being quite separate. 
In fact so many of the dresses are on Princesse lines that 
no belt is required, the sash being—what it should be 
just a pretty feminine touch. When a band of material 
fitted as a belt is used at the waist-line it may be slit and 
ribbon run through it. The faint suggestion of color given 
by the ribbon through the material may be repeated in the 
trimming of the hat or parasol. 

The new wide plaited ruche collars of which I just spoke 
are pretty and becoming to girls. They are charming worn 
on a plain tucked gown of lawn, a simple blouse, or even 
on the more dressy lingerie fro-k, in which case they may be 
made of the material of the gown, with a hem of tulle or 
narrow lace sewed toa narrow hemstitched edge. Although 
some are of an even width all around, and not more than 
three inches deep, many are much wider, extending to the 
shoulders. For the colored gingham or linen dress they may 
be made of plain white lawn or sheer linen with an edging 
of the color of the gown. 


“HE quality of good taste enters largely into the choice 

of materials as there are so many which girls can wear 
that are not suitable for older women, and vice versa. For 
instance, take silks. These are for women, and not for girls 
except in the soft summer silks, such as foulard, louisine, 
Shantung and India. For nice gowns India or China silk, 
in either white or a color, is charming trimmed with net 
footing or with Valenciennes lace. For shirtwaists the 
colored wash silks are pretty, and they wear forever and a 
day. On the other hand, the heavy broché brocades, high- 
luster satins and taffetas are not suitable for the younger 
girls: they are too old and would in a great measure make 
a girl look overdressed. The broadcloths with a satin 
finish, which are so lovely for the older women’s suits, are 
not so suitable for the younger girls as the looser weaves 
like serge, homespun and cheviot. 

Among the nicest summer matcrials for girls’ useful gowns 
are the light-weave summer silks, including the different 
kinds of pongees: these are now made in many weaves, 
both plain and fancy, and in varied colors. But again, as 
in satin-finished broadcloths, avoid the new satiny pongec, 
as it is more suitable for older women. The natural- 
color pongee is the most practical for skirt and coat suits 
The new models for young people are made with plaited 
coats cut rather short, cut away in the front and fastened, 
often, only with one button. They are especially pretty 
when worn with a fine lingerie blouse. These little coats 
are unlined, and can be worn comfortably throughout the 
summer. As they are the natural color it would be better 
to wear a hat in a different shade to give a bright note to 
the costume. Or a tan-colored straw with the under brim 
faced with a color would be pretty, repeating the color in 
some simple manner of trimming on the upper brim or 
crown. You could also have one or two shirtwaists wit" 
the same color scheme used in the embroidery or in narrow 
edgings or pipings. While speaking of shirtwaists I must 


tell you about a pretty little blouse I saw the other day 





designed for a young girl. It was so very new in its idea 
and yet so simple that any one of you could copy it. The 
foundation was a plain white tucked blouse fastened down 
the back with little buttons and buttonholes. The three- 
quarter-length sleeves were tucked in fine groups run around 
the arms. Lightly tacked to this foundation was a slip-over 
blouse of tucked chiffon, which was cut in the new fashion 
with close-fitting kimono sleeves of quarter length in one 
piece with the bodice portion. It was cut low at the neck 
to show a tiny yoke of the underblouse, and both the collar 
and cuffs were finished with a soft wide band of the folded 
chiffon. This same idea could be used for a heavy close- 
mesh net or a marquisette, instead of the chiffon. The 
economical ideas it represents are many, as you could wear 
a slip-on blouse of this kind over a dainty lingerie waist, 
and if worn with a foulard skirt of the same color it would 
make not only a dressy gown for informal wear, but it 
would also be equally useful to wear with a skirt of serge 
or cashmere in the afternoon. Or perhaps you have a 
partly worn summer dress of semi-transparent material 
which you could alter in this way, as many of you undoubt- 
edly have a net waist which is no longer nice by itself, but 
which could be used under a waist. 


OW a word about blouses. The coarse, openwork lingerie 

blouse is not suitable to wear with the separate skirt of a 
cloth suit without a coat, which you may be tempted to do 
in the warm weather. You may wear a blouse of the same 
color as the skirt, of batiste, cotton voile or linen, with a 
bit of white lace at the neck or wrists if you wish. Or one 
of the pretty checked or striped lawns may be used. As 
these have a white ground with a stripe or dot to match the 
color of the skirt to your suit they are even prettier than 
the solid colors for any but street wear. They are lighter 
in effect, for, as a rule, the colors of cloth suits are dark. 
This reminds me, however, that the new separate waist of 
chiffon made to match the suit is a trifle lighter in shade 
than the material of the suit. Or sometimes two shades of 
the color are used: one matching the suit, and the other a 
tone lighter. As the yoke and undersleeves are apt to be 
of white or cream this gives three tones in the waist. But 
to return to wash blouses: do not think that a dotted or 
striped material must be severely tailor made. It need not 
be. Some of the prettiest blouses are laid in soft box-plaits 
or fine tucks run by hand, the front completed by a plaited 
frill or jabot made of plain white goods finished with a band 
of colored material matching the dot or stripe. 

A lingerie blouse should always be trimmed with fine lace 
in a simple pattern, as the charm of a blouse of this char- 
acter lies in its delicacy and exquisiteness. There is noth- 
ing any worse than an elaborately trimmed lingerie waist 
made in a slipshod manner. Fortunately these waists 
are no longer worn to the extent that they were two years 
ago. The new waists are made in a simpler style and are 
more in keeping with the use to which they are put. 
Many of them have the attractive frills down the front 
and sides, and in some cases lace is used, but not in the pro- 
fusion nor the unlovely combinations of the past seasons. 

lam going to say something now which I am sure will 
make you think I am as old as Methuselah and just given 
to nothing but preaching. There is another rule of good 
taste that is constantly and unnecessarily broken. I wish 
you would not think, just because a thing is the fashion in 
one place, that people all over the world can wear it in exactly 
the same way. As an example, let me take the one-piece 
dress of last summer adapted from the charming idea of the 
Moyen Age dress. This style grew, in a few weeks or less 
time, to be a hideous fashion, shapeless and without one 
spark of real grace and true simplicity about it. It became 
a sort of a uniform which every one wore because every one 
clse seemed to be wearing it, whether it were becoming or 
not. Asa matter of fact many of the designs were a disgrace 
to the original, which possesses much grace and charm. Like 
many imitations it had lost all trace of the truth of its 
original lines. Avoid such styles. Do not wear a dress nor 
a hat because every one else is wearing it, but choose a 
thing which suits you. Of course if a prevalent style is 
becoming to you there is no reason why you should not 
adopt it, providing, of course, that it is in good taste, and 
has not been so misused as to make it objectionable. 


A A LAST word do let me ask you to keep the color of 
your clothes in harmony. Do not strive for the unusual 
or extreme, which by so many is considered style. A point 
which is little considered by the average person—who is 
apt to have a set of rules as to the colors which are be- 
coming to her—is that fashions in colors change just as 
the shape of sleeves varies from loose to tight, and that the 
color changes are as likely to be becoming as the 
sleeves. This is by no means the case. The question 
of color in women’s clothes is very important, as cer- 
tainly to the masculine eye and the greater part of the 
world the effect of a dress and its becomingness de- 
pend largely upon the color: it is only by the few that 
the detail is noted. It is from the gown as a whole that 
the result is taken. And in this color counts ina large 
proportion, and second to this is the relationship which 
brings all the other parts of the costume into a har- 
monious whole. 




















Rolling Picture Hat to be Worn With After- 
noon or Evening Dresses, With 
Ostrich Feathers Placed at the Back 





Uncurled 





A Gauze Straw of a Changeable Metal Weave in 
Opalescent Shade, With Roses of Pink and Mauve 


Hats for Girls 





Useful Black Hat for the Afternoon, With 
Black Satin Facing and Wreath of Hand- 
Made Roses of White Batiste and Chiffon 


to Wear With Summer Gowns 


HE summer hats are unusually 
attractive in themselves, com- 
bining the charm of simplicity and 
graceful lines which will be generally 
becoming. As a rule they are large 
with wide rolling brims, which in 
the afternoon hats especially form 
a most lovely background for the 
face. For general wear fair-sized 
as well as extremely small toques 
will be worn, some of the newest 
—as the one shown on this page- 
being of changeable straw in a 
coarse basket weave. Metal straws 
that is, a straw with a few threads 
of gold or silver woven in it—are 
another new feature and a most 
charming one for evening hats. 
The hat in the center above is on 
this order in silver tones shading 
to pink, covered with roses of pink 
and mauve. Again, hats of certain 
shapes —such as the one just above 
—have the trimming placed to the 
back, feathers curled or uncurled, 
or a chou of tulle being used. 





A Picturesque Leghorn Faced With Black 
Velvet and Trimmed With a Big Chou of 
Opalescent-Hued Silk at the Side Front 





By Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by C. G. Sheldon 


Broad-Brimmed Panama Straw 
in Two Shades of Blue, With 
Velvet Flowers Shading From 
Deep Rose to Palest Pink 


A Toque for General Wear of 
Blue and Green Changeable 
Straw in a Basket Weave, With 
a Cockade of Blue Feathers 


Wide-Brimmed Black Hat With Quills Made of Ostrich Feathers 
in Two Shades of Blue, to be Worn With Afternoon Dresses 





LOWERS in many shades of : 

color are frequently used t 
encircle the crown, or sometimes 
to form it. Or again a pompon 
of flowers shading from the deepest 
to the lightest tones forms the only 
trimming, as in the case of the 
broad-brimmed Panama on the left 
Facings of velvet or of silk in the 
same or a contrasting color are new: 
the hat above, for instance, being 
useful type of black straw, face 
with black and trimmed with white 
roses. It may be worn with tailored 
linen suits, or with the softer sum 
mer dresses. For a dressier hat the 
creamy Leghorns faced with blac] 
velvet are lovely and require but 
little trimming—a single rose, 
tulle bow, or a chou of silk—such 
as is used on the hat at the bottom 
of the page on the left— being suffi- 
cient. On the large picture hats 
like those below willow feathers i 
two shades, or the new shade 
feather quills, are lovely. 





Picture Hat of Fine Chip in the Charming 
Cavalier Shape, With Ostrich Plume 
Shading From Light to Dark Blue 
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5220—The prettiest sort of 


wn for pongee or linen is 


2 
shown above. Of a gray 
blue pongee, trimmed with 
embroidered net combining 
deeper blue, burnt orange 


and green, it would be good 


looking with the yoke and 
eeve of écru net. Tan 
linen with trimmings of the 
peacor hades would also 
be sé eable. The hat m 

be of ro h blue raw wit 


a chou of lighter tulle. Pat 
terns (No. 5220) for this dress 
ruimpe lining, full- 

1 tucked sleeves perfor 
ated for three-quarter length 


nd oversleeves, skirt in six 


gores, with or without bands 
come in five sizes: 32 to 40 
he bust measure. Size 
34 requires eight yards and 
ee-quarters of 27-inch 


and one yard of 36-inch 


mater} for guimpe, 

9204 — Here is a charming 
new coat which may be used 
In either the afternoon or 
evening to slip on over light 
dresses. lo avoid piecing 
which ould be necessary 
in 54-inch mater al—-cut it 
either fro 36-inch or 44- 
inch and use a 


center back. Of 





th, po 
p tl 
| if con i y 
nO gold, fo 
. 0 4 ) 
The 
. t it ) 
A ‘ it y be 
omit ired. Pat 
No. 5 t coat 
0 come three 
Ize 6 i 40 & 
Size 36 1e- 
iUl ards anda 
SUar 36-inch o SIX 
yard +-inch mater 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents for each number, post-jree. 
5 






































Useful Clothes for Girls 


This Summer 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Augusta Reimer 
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5198-5199 One of the 
new belted coats cut on Rus- 
sian lines. Linen crash 
would be smart for it, with 
the revers of black and white 
silk. Or for nicer wear white 
serge, with the collar and 
cuffs of dull corded silk and 
the revers braided in white, 
would be charming. In either 
case a hat of light-colored 
straw faced with black would 
be suitable. Patterns (No. 
5198) for the coat full- 
length sleeves perforated for 
three-quarter length—come 
in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires three yards of 36-inch 
material. Patterns (No.5199) 
for the five gored skirt 

with a plaited tlounce—come 
in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure. Size 24 re 
quires five yards anda 


quarter of 36-inch material. 


5218-5219 — Afternoon 
dress forthesummer. Make 


dimity or 





linen, using f 
broidery or braided net 


Patterns (No. 5218) for the 


: ith guimpe 
ra in f ze 32 to 40 
é Siz 
36 t 1 
7 ’ 
t 2] 
{ ' { 
i i t 5 nc it¢ 
fo } fa urd ‘ 
18 nd vO 
y la if ir 
| . No. 5219) for the 
er | t, Slightly 
Zg t Vaist ome 
four sizes: 22 to 28 inches 
t measure. Size 24 re 


juires five yards anda 
7-inch material, 


ind a half of 
3-inch banding. 


quarter of 2 
j 
a 


and a yar 


The amount of material required for the various 


sizes ts printed on the pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure jor waist, coats and costume, and waist 


and hip measures 


jor skirt 


_and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 























5194—The nicest sort of a spring coat for a small boy or 
girl. A light-weight woolen, cashmere or pongee may be 
used, or for summer wear crash or linen would be pretty. 
Choose tan, gray or dark blue, according to the use it is 
to be put. For a nice coat the lighter colors are spring- 
like, but for a play coat blue will be more serviceable. 
Patterns (No. 5194) for this child's coat—with a low closing 
finished with a shaped band, and inset plaited section at 
each side, and with or without the shield-—come in three 
sizes: 2 to6 years. Size 4 years requires two yards and 
a half of 36 inch material. 





5185—Sensible play dress for a 
little girl, Of tan linen with trimming 
bands and belt of red, or of dark blue 
with red, it would stand hard wear 
and be extremely good looking. Or 
for nicer dresses it would be pretty 
of white linen or lawn with bands of 
pale blue. Patterns (No. 5185) for 
this girls’ one-piece dress come in 
four sizes: 4 to 10 years. Size 8 
years requires three yards and a 
quarter of 27-inch material, and one 
yard of contrasting 27-inch material 
for bands, collar, cuffs and belt. 





5188—Plain-colored 
gingham in deep rose or 
gray blue would be very 
pretty for this dress trim- 
med with a fine checked 
gingham of the same color 
edged with bands of a 
deeper shade or with white. 
Such a dress would be 
most useful worn over a 
guimpe of white. Or it 
could be collarless with 
undercuffs slip-stitched 
to the sleeve-caps. Pat- 
terns (No. 5188) for this 
dress — opening in the 
front, the oversleeves cut 
in one with the blouse, and 
the skirt in seven gores— 
come in four sizes: 14, 16, 
17 and 18 years. Size 16 
years requires four yards 
and a quarter of plain and 
two yards of 36-inch 
checked material. 


5196—Quite new in cut 
is this little child’s dress. 
Instead of an under-arm 
seam there is an under-arm 
section seamed to the front 
and back sections at the 
sides under the trimming 
bands. Of plain gingham 
trimmed with bands of 
checked gingham it would 
be serviceable, or as here 
shown bands of the same 
color braided would be 
pretty. In a fine lawn, 
lace or embroidery may be 
used. Patterns (No. 5196) 
for this girls’ dress—closed 
n the back, and with a 
separate guimpe come in 
four sizes: 4 to 10 years. 
Size 8 years requires for 





dress three yards and a 
half, and for guimpe a 
yard and three-quarters 
of 27-inch material. 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) jor al 
dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number o} pattern, age and bust measure jor girls’ dresses 
price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





Drawings by Grace Cochrane Sanger 
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5189 


5189—Afternoon dress which may 
be worn by either a small boy or girl. 
White linen would be the nicest mate- 
rial with trimmings of pale blue, or it 
could be worn with a wide collar of 
embroidery ,and a black patent leather 
belt, matching black slippers. Pat 

terns (No. 5189) for this child’s one- 
piece dress—with belt to be run 
through slits—come in four sizes: 
2 to 8 years. Size 4 years requires 
one yard and three-quarters of 36- 
inch material, and three-eighths of a 
yard of 36-inch contrasting material. 
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For the Younger People 
of the Family 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 





5 191—Good-looking Russian tunic for asmall boy which 


includes knickerbockers. 


For hard wear galatea in clear 


blue, with collar and cuffs of white, would be serviceable 


worn with a dull leather belt. 


A nicer suit could be of tan 


linen, with collar and cuffs of red and a wide red belt of 
linen or suéde fastened with a metal buckle. Patterns 
(No. 5191) for this boys’ Russian suit, blouse and knick- 
erbockers, come in three sizes: 2 to 6 years. Size 4 
years requires for blouse two yards,and for knickerbockers 
one yard of 36-inch material, and half a yard of 36-inch 
contrasting material for collar, cuffs and belt. 








5189 


5190 5195 


5190—Either a sheer 
muslin or an organdy 
would be lovely for the 
pretty afternoon and even- 
ing dress shown in the 
middle of the group on the 
left. Of Paris muslin, for 
instance, with a deep collar 
of plaited net-lace and 


bands of the lace used as 
a trimming, it would be ex- 
ceedingly pretty, and 
washableas well. A girdle 
of soft silk finished th 


a rosette is run through 
slits at the sides. Pat- 
terns (No. 5190) for this 
girls’ dress—in overblouse 
effect, with deep, finely 
tucked separate yoke in 
front—come in five sizes: 
12, 14, 16,17 and 18 years. 
Size 16 years requires 
eight yards and a quarter 
of 27-inch material. 


5195—Morning dress on 
Russian lines for a young 
girl. It may be made of an 
inexpensive print, « 0, 
lawn or dimity in a plain 
or figured weave, the bands 


which give the tun ne 
being of acontrasting or 
or of white. Thet er 
collar matching the ds 
may be edged a 
narrow embroider 

terns (No. 5195) for this 


Princesse dress—c\« j at 


the side front, sl j at 
the waist, wit! Dut Oi- 
‘ and with or without the 
trimming band e in 
four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 
18 years. Size l¢ ears 


requires eight 
24-inch material da 
yard and a quarter of 36- 
inch contrasting 


for band 


L the designs on this page can be supplied at 15 cents each, post-jree, except Numbers 5194 and 5189, which are ten cents. Order from your nearest 


; and age, breast measure and length of back for children’s patterns, and inclosing the 
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The Separate Blouse 
and Skirt for Girls 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by M. E. Musselman 





5186 


5197 



















5197—Good-looking shirtwaist for morning wear. ; 
Linen or Paris muslin may be used, with the front box- v*% 
plait and the turnover collar embroidered in a color. 
The frill should be of sheer material, either buttonholed 
to match or finished with narrow lace. Patterns 
(No. 5197) for this shirtwaist come in five sizes: 32 to 
40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires three yards 
and a quarter of 27-inch material. 


5186—Afternoon blouse, which may be made of chiffon or 
silk matching the color of the skirt. With summer suits 
of white serge it may be of China silk, crépe de chine or 
chiffon cloth trimmed with lace and a yoke of tulle. Patterns 
(No. 5186) for this waist—with sleeve and side body in 
one piece, and separate tucked front section—come in 
five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
four yards and a half of 27-inch material. 





2 - set 

















5202-5203—The attractive, ne Russian blouse 5200-5201—Separate waist and skirt for Summer 
sult, Which |] bes hworn thi immer, | own wear. Ihe t may be of lawn or batiste and the 
above. It may be used as a coat or a dre skirt of linen or cotton poplin. Or the dre ~asa 
wished, in either case tton ole, ! be made of a colored or dotted gingham 
poplin or a light-weight th with a frill of batiste around the necl Patterns 
trimming of white braid, a her, (No. 5200) for the shirtwaist come in five sizes: 32 to 
it would be good loo! for 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires three yards 
the Ru in blouse come in five size 32 to 40 es and a half of 27-inch material. Patterns (No. 5201) 
bust measure. Size 36requires two yards and three for the four-yored skit to be closed at side frontor 
quarters of 36-inch material. Patterns (No. 5203) for side bacl come in four sizes: 22 to 28 in hes waist 
the six-gored skirt come in fou IZ 22 tw 28 mea ‘ Size 24 requires ¢ yards of 27-inch mate- 
inches waist measure. Size 24 require four yards ! , and one y 1 and a quarter of 27-inch extra 
and a quarter of 36-inch mater 
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The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes 


Tells About Lingerie Dresses for the Summertime 


By Helen Koues 











HERE is nothing 

prettier for the 

summer than a 
one-piece lingerie 
dress. These dresses 
grow lovelier each 
year, and, in a sense, 
simpler to make, 
though each year ; 
brings some new features. It is of these new features, 
as well as of the materials which may be combined in 
these dresses, that I want to tell you this month. The 
combination of two or three materials often lessens 
rather than adds to the expense of a dress, and yet this 
arrangement adds greatly to its charm, as Ina simple 
way the effect of trimming is given. 





A Yoke of Net and Laces 


N YOKES, for instance, a very pleasing contrast to the rest of the 

dress may be given by finely tucked net combined with laces of 
different weights, such as Cluny and Valenciennes. The difference in 
the qualities of the laces and materials gives tone value—that is, 
variety in the shades of white, which is becoming and a trimming in 
itself. Cluny lace, for instance, has a yellowish-gray tone in it which 
is a contrast to the white of Valenciennes lace. Just such a com- 
bination as this is given in the first illustration above. A shallow yoke 
is made of finely tucked net. This you can do yourself by 
hand, or you may buy tucked net by the yard. As a 
rule it comes wide and costs about a dollar a yard. As 
you will only need a very little it would not be expensive 
—a quarter of a yard, costing twenty-five cents, being 
sufficient. Run the tucks across or up and down, as you 
like, using medallions to outline the net. Cut the net 
first, and then lay the medallions on it and baste in place. 

To give another contrast a Valenciennes medallion is 
set inside the Cluny, one or more of these medallions 
being used as wished. Baste this in place, and then set 
the yoke on to the material of the dress, which should 
first be arranged in tucks or plaits. In this particular 
case there is one tuck an inch wide on each shoulder, 
and a group of five pin tucks on each side of the center, 
which are placed in the point formed by the scallop of ; 
the Cluny lace. When the yoke is basted to the material cut it away 
within a seam’s depth of the lower edge of the lace. Also cut away the 
net under the medallion within a seam’s depth of the edge. Roll eachof 
these edges back and whip them to the edge of the lace. In the case of 
an irregular edge, as in the Cluny, this method is the only satisfactory 
one to show the outline of the lace. An edging of Cluny is placed 
around the square neck, the straight edges of the lace are whipped 
together, bringing one finished edge to the neck and the other to the 
yoke, the net underneath being cut away. 
Such a waist may be joined to a slightly 
shirred, gored skirt with a belt of lace. Use 
a bias fold at the line of an overskirt as a 
trimming, set under a band of Cluny or 
Valenciennes lace, as shown in the illustration 
just above in the middle of the page. But 
of this I shall tell you later. My idea this 
month, girls, is just to give you some ideas of 
what you may combine in your summer 
dresses: and if you want me to suggest designs 
I shall be glad to help you. 


Fold Set 


IMPLE and pretty is the waist shown in the center 
of the page at the top, and yet it is not expensive. 
Three pieces of twelve-inch embroidery edging are used. 
One piece is placed across the front, with the finished 
edge overlapping the batiste lace yoke, and joined to a 
plain under-arm section at the side front. The other two 
pieces form the side fronts. ‘These pieces are laid in soft 
plaits on the shoulders, the finished edge of the embroidery 
coming in a straight line from the shoulders to the waist- 
line, being entirely free from the dress. The inner edge 
is turned under and slip-stitched to the front section. 
The back is made of plain batiste, the yoke of batiste 
lace being set in square as in the front. This is mitered 
at the corners to make it fit; and be sure to do this, girls, 
in yokes of this kind, cutting away the material and overhanding 
the bias edges with fine stitches. Then the yoke will hold its shape 
when it is washed. ‘ ; 
Any sort of small sleeves may be used in such a waist. Tight 
sleeves of the embroidery, reaching just to the elbows, are charming, 
or, as shown here, they may be of plain batiste laid in tucks, and 
finished with a band of the lace like that used in the yoke. A very 
pretty feature of this dress is the girdle of fillet and Venise lace, which 
is in the form of galloons or large medallions. Gather 
the side fronts of the waist—leaving the direct front 
plain—and set the lace over the raw edges of the ma- 
terial; baste it in place following the outline of the 
lace, then cut the material away to within a seam’s 
depth of the edge. Turn this seam under, and whip 
on the wrong side to the lace. Also whip the upper 
edge of the lace to the material on the right side. 





Embroidery Edging and Lace 





Under Lace 





A Flounce Set on in an Irregular Line 





One Use of Flouncing 


This takes out some 
of the fullness in the 
upper part without 
changing the lower 
edge, and also makes 
it possible to give a 
slight train to the 

Collar of a Summer Dress skirt. If you do not 

want a train do not 
make the back edges bias. Gather or tuck the upper 
edge of the flounce and set it under the finished 
edge of the upper section. An arrangement of this 
kind is shown in the group of three in the middle of 
the page. The depth of the scallop makes a differ- 
ence in the manner of applying. In a narrow scallop, 
such as shown in this illustration, the flounce is first 
sewed with a run and a back stitch close to the inside 
edge of the scallop of the upper section. Then it is turned to the 
wrong side and cut close to the sewing, the raw edges being overcast 
very close together to prevent raveling. Inthe case of wide scallops 
a second gathering thread must be run, following the shape of the 
scallop. Then finish as I suggested for joining the top of the skirt 
to the shaped lace belt. This makes a most charming dress and one 
which is not expensive. In it embroidery of two widths, but of the 
same pattern, two sorts of lace and plain batiste are combined, and 
yet they make a harmonious whole. In selecting different 
materials care must be taken, of course, to choose those 
which combine well or the dress will be spoiled. 





N A HIGH-NECKED lingerie dress the collar is most 

important, so I’m showing one—at the top of the page 
—combining three laces: Venise, Cluny and Valenci- 
ennes. The cut of this waist is pretty, as a band of 
puffing is set in on each shoulder running from the side 
of the collar over the top of the shoulder (where the 
shoulder seam would be if there were one, which there 
is not) and down the top of the arm to below the elbow 
where the sleeve stops. The edges of the puffing are 
rolled and whipped to the edges of the bands of lace. 
The different laces forming the collar are whipped 
together. When joined the collar should be boned in a V 
in the front and at the back edges. The waist itself is slightly shirred 
at the neck, and again at the waist-line, where it is joined to a gored 
skirt with three bands of lace matching those used in the collar. 

The skirt has a deep hem with the laces set above it as shown in the 
illustration on the left at the bottom of the page. In a plain gathered 
skirt a new and pretty way to give the line of a double skirt is to run 
two rows of shirring two inches apart around the skirt to form a puff- 
ing, then set Valenciennes lace in at each shirring, forming a band of 
puffing set between lace as in the waist. 
This may be done at about knee depth, 
slanting downward a trifle in the back. 

And while I am speaking of flounce lines 
let me tell you about the gathered flounce 
set on to the skirt in scallops. This is really 
lovely, the flounce being quite deep, reach- 
ing from just above the knees half way to 
the bottom of the skirt, the bottom in some 
cases being fuller than this ruffle, and in 
others not quite so full. One pretty arrange- 
ment shows a ruffle of this sort carried 
around the skirt, sloping down toward the 
back with the section of the skirt showing beneath, 
finished with a deep hem and galloon trimming set in 
scallops to correspond with the scalloped manner of 
setting the ruffle to the skirt. Of course the lower part 
of the skirt was full, though I have illustrated a piece 
of it below spread flat to show you the arrangement of the 
lace. In this case baste the hem in place, then baste the 
medallions so that the points touching come to the upper 
edge of the hem. Then whip the edge of the medallions 
to the material on the right side. Turn to the wrong 
side, cut away the material underneath the lace, trim, 
and overcast the raw edges. This is better than rolling 
and whipping them unless the medallions are very large. 





NOTHER similar arrangement for a hem is to run a group of fine 
tucks above a hem as in the last illustration. A finish of this kind 
is very pretty for a double skirt—a plain overskirt with a gathered 
underskirt which may be set under the overskirt at the top of 
the hem. This gives the appearance of a double skirt without being 
one in reality. Let the overskirt come just above the knee. Or, in 
the case of a tunic skirt joined to the waist, you may use this finish 
around the lower edge of the tunic. Then the underskirt may be 
shirred or plaited to a plain top, the hem being finished 

in this way. 

The bias fold set under lace (shown above in the 
center) is also a most attractive way to give the ap- 
pearance of a tunic skirt. In fact an old dress cut in 
one from the waist to the floor may have this added 
to it. Place it straight around, or give it one of the 
shaped lines used this year. 











You, Madam, Have Many Uses 
For Diamond Dyes 


Madam, stop a moment and think of the 
many uses you have for Diamond Dyes right in 
your home. 

Don't imagine for a second that Diamond Dyes are only 
to be used for coloring dress goods, articles of wearing 
apparel and carpet rags 

True, Diamond Dyes will color these articles, and do it 
better than any other dye can possibly do, But coloring 
these articles is the least of their uses. 

There are hundreds of uses for Diamond Dyes and we 
want you to know of them. 

And, remember, every time you use Diamond Dyes, they 
will save you money. 

Now, for instance, there are portiéres, couch covers, 
table cloths, shadow curtains, etc., that are a little faded, or 
soiled, or probably you don’t like the color. 

Think what Diamond Dyes will do for them. Don’t throw 
them away. 

You can restore the color or give a new color to them, and 
do it just as easily as washing a handkerchief. 

Then, there’s ribbons, sashes, veils, feathers and trim- 
mings of all kinds. 

Faded hosiery, silk gloves, laces, carpets, rugs, draperies 
—everything in the home, in fact—can be given new life 
and added beauty by a bath in Diamond Dyes. 

You Take No Risk With Diamond Dyes 

You can use them with safety on the most expensive 
piece of goods—and there is no danger of the goods becom- 
ing spotted or streaked, or harmed in any way. 

After trying them once you will use them with pleasure on 
many things you have in the home that seem too good to 
throw away. 

Diamond Dyes are ‘‘ The Standard of the World”’ and no 
other dye is so perfect in formula, positive in action, certain 
in result. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE USE OF DYES: 

You must be sure that you get the xeaZ Diamond Dyes 
and the £z#@ of Diamond Dyes adapted to the article you 
intend to dye. 

Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators 
who make only one kind of dye, claim that their imita- 
tions will color Wool, Silk, or Cotton (‘‘all fabrics’’) 
equally well. This claim is false, because no dye that 
will give the finest results on Wool, Silk, or other animal 
fibres, can be used successfully for Dyeing Cotton, Linen, 
or other vegetable fibres. For this reason we make two 
kinds of Diamond Dyes, namely: Diamond Dyes for 
Wool and Diamond Dyes for Cotton. 

Diamond Dyes for Wool should not be used for coloring 
Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods, as they are especially 
adapted for Wool, Silk or other animal fibres, which take up 
the dye quickly. 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted for Cotton, 
Linen, or other vegetable fibres, which take up the dye slowly. 

** Mixed Goods,’’ also known as ‘‘Union Goods,’’ are 
made chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable 
fibres. Forthis reason our Diamond Dyes for Cotton are 
the best dyes made for these goods. 

Diamond Dye Annual—Free. Send us your name and 
address (be sure to mention your dealer’s name and tell us 
whether he sells Diamond Dyes) and we will send you a copy 
of the Famous Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction 
Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all PREE. Address 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vermont 














For the Slender Woman 


Sallere re eee sew thot 
“CORSET COMBINED = yacia Andee 
= 1) | 


padding or inter- 
=P lining, produces 
B Ze the stylish high 
rao bust, straight 
waist and long 
hip. No pressure 
on heart,lungs or 
stomach. Braces 
theshoulders, ex- 
pands the chest 
naturally. 
Ask your dealer for 
i ‘“*SAHLIN,” and 
look for the name, 
whichis your guaran- 
tee. Order from us 
if he cannot supply 
you. Money re- 
funded if not satis- 
factory. 
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For medium, medium tall or tall fig- 
ures. Madeinwhiteordrabcoutille, 
alsowhite batiste. Giveactual waist 
measure, bust measure desired, 
length from armpit to waistline. 
Medium style $1.00. Long 
hip $1.50. Postage 14c. 
Write for our interesting free fashion booklet. 
THE SAHLIN COMPANY 
1402 W. Congress St. Chicago {{t™- 





$1.50 
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This is a firm, neat finish as well as one which will 
not pull away with washing. 











ANY of the lingerie dresses have a tunic made of 
all-over embroidery or lace—that is, the waist and 
overskirt are made in one, though they may be cut 
separately, A deep flounce of plain material is joined to 
the all-over embroidery, and a 
three or four inch bias fold of 
plain materia! slip-stitched 
over the seam. This, you will 
see, makes it possible to have | 
the dress all in one, and yet it | 
looks like an overdress, as the | 
lower edge of the band is free. | 
Sometimes, as in the middle | 
| 








HE skirt of this dress is made of two widths of 

twenty-inch embroidery flouncing. It is cut without 
a seam except in the center 
back. A strip a yard and a 
half long is used for the upper 
portion, the back edges being 
gored, making the width at the 
waist about a yard. This is 
gathered and the lace belt set 
over it; the gathers are then 
stroked, and a second row of 
gathers is run, following the 
outline of the lace. Whip the 
edge of the lace to the skirt 
on the right side, then turn to 
the wrong side and cut the material underneath away in the shape 


The One Perfect Collar Support 


Till’s Magic Collar Supports | 


>. and Foreign patents pending 


Convenient—C omfortable—Sanitary 


TONE of the many annoy- 
iN ances you may have had 
with other collar supports. No 
sewing in and cutting out 
again. Noteeth or other fast- 
ening devices to tear your 
collars. 

Attached without the least 
extra werk when shirt waist or 
collar is being ironed. Are 
fleece-lined, easy and comfort 
able on the neck. 

Every woman wearing then 
is delighted with their comfort 
and convenience. 


Pressed on 
while Ironing 





illustration at the bottom of the 
page, tucked net is set between 
narrow heavy lace to give the 
effect of a broad hem above 
such a fold. One thing more: In fine hand-made dresses embroidery 


Three Pretty Arrangements for Finishing the Bottom of a Skirt Above a Hem Fall off 


in Laundering 
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of the galloons; turn over and whip neatly. Before the skirt is 
attached to the belt, however, the lower flounce—which should 
measure from three yards to three yards and a half around the 
bottom—is set under the upper portion. It may be straight except 
at the back seam, where it is slightly bias. 


and braiding are combined, the work being done on the sheerest 
of batiste or handkerchief linen. For such a dress, however, choose 
simple designs and use but little lace. 

If I can help you further with your summer dresses, girls, I shall 
be glad to have you write me about them. 








Can be obtained at notion stores 

and counters at 10 cents a package containing 18 supports. : 
Should your dealer not yet have them send us amount it 
stamps and we will promptly mail package. Made in sizes of 2, 
244,3, 3%, and 4 inch. When ordering state which size desired 


Till Manufacturing Co., 1264 E. 9th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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A Jaunty New Shape Trimmed 
With Loops of Ribbon 
E 
Small Roses Placed This Way are 
Pretty for Evening Wear 
An Overblouse Arrangement Which 
May be of All-over Embroidery 
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Fashions, Furbelows 


and Frills for Girls 


By Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Maude Stokes 








One of the New Lingerie Hats Trimmed With 
Black Tulle and a Deep Detachable Collar 


NDIVIDUALITY in dress may be given by clever 

little details which suit the personality of the wearer. 

There are all sorts of quaint furbelows and frills this 
season, among which you can surely find not only 
something you like, but something which will suit you 
individually as well. For instance, the piquant girl 
may wear the hat shown in the upper left-hand corner 
of this page, which is turned up in the back and caught 
with ribbon loops. This, by-the-way, may be made 
from a flat Leghorn of a former season. For the more 
demure girl the drooping-brimmed hat—illustrated on 
the other side of the page—caught with streamers of 
black velvet under the chin would be attractive 

An airy fashion is the use of tulle as a trimming for 
hats, or in the hair. On a hat of embroidered white 
linen—shown in the center above —a large bow of black 
tulle is most attractive, and something a clever girl 
may make herself at small expense. This figure also 
shows one of the deep, adjustable yokes, which may be 
made of embroidered batiste, piped at the throat and 
armholes with plain batiste, and slipped on over a 
plain blouse. Another use of tulle is to wind it in and 
out of the twist of the hair; this is shown on the right 
above. The tulle may be of any becoming color in 
harmony with the dress worn, though it need not match 
it. Incidentally, this picture also shows a very pretty 
new way of arranging the hair, as well as the wide, full- 
collar frill which will be a noticeable feature of summer 
clothes of all kinds. When the hair is arranged low 
at the back a bunch of small flowers placed just back 
of the ear is a pretty fashion. Small roses or forget- 
me-nots are becoming if used with a few green leaves. 
This, however, is suitable only for evening dress. 


HE overblouse on the figures on the left has all sorts 

of possibilities, and will be most becoming to the 
statuesque girl. Use all-over lace embroidery or span 
gled net, as the case may be. Slash the left side front, 
and slip the left side under the right side to get the 
pretty crossed line. 

The figure above on the right shows one of the wide 
looped sashes which suit a slender figure. And the hat 

isitnot charming? It is a Leghorn, faced with velvet, 
in the tricorne shape, with a garland of shaded pink 
chiffon roses across the front and over the hair. 

Still another pretty way to use roses—only these 
should be smaller—is around the head as shown in the 
lower figure. Other summerlike fashions are the 
bretelles and sash made of lace. The lace may edge 
bretelles made of the material of the dress, but for the 
bow and ends use two pieces of lace edging \ vhipped 
together in the center, as it gives both sides a finished 
edge. This arrangement will transform a simple summer 
dress, and may be worn or not as the occasion re quire 


The Summer Style Book 


HE Summer Style Book is unusually 
complete, as a greater number of de- 
signs than ever before are shown which 
are suitable for the summer months. There | 

is also a catalog section. | 

This Style Book is mailed, postpaid 
(including any fifteen-cent Ladies’ Home 
Journal pattern), to any address upon 
receipt of thirty-three cents. Order from 
your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, 
inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Black Velvet Streamers 
Tied Under the Chin 





Tulle Twisted in With the Hair 
is Most Attractive 








Pretty Afternoon Costume 
for a Slender Girl 





3retelles and a Sash of Lace 
Transform a Plain Dress 
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Daintiness 
_ with 


Durabih oF 





One season won’t wear 
out your Summer dresses 
and lingerie if they’re 
made of Sherrette. Yet 
there’s not a daintier, 
prettier fabric to be 
found casi 


Sherrelle 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


not only gives you all the charm of the 
finest linen, but it’s made to withstand 
hard wear. It is sheer, semi-lustrous, 
and never loses its beauties in the laun- 
dry. Use Sherrette instead of linen for 
all dainty garments — dresses, shirtwaists, 
lingerie, gowns and baby clothes. 








Sherrette comes in plain white, fancy 
checks, stripes and novelties. 28 to 46 
inches wide, 12 4c. to 7§c. a yard. 
Caution — To guard against substitutes 
which are offered as the genuine, look for 
the name Sherrette on the selvage. 

If you have the slightest difficulty in ob- 


| taining Sherrette from your dealer, write 
us for samples and mention his name. 
| 
| 


Sherman & Sons Co. 


-64 Leonard Street, New York 


Sherrette is one of 
the Pointer Brand 
Fabrics. When you 
see this brand you are 
sure of honest value. 





CHONEST VALUE? y 
TBR 




















Any fashionable 


weave 


can be found in the 


All Worsted 
Dress 


Goods 
stamped 
“READ’S FABRICS” 


which are made in the same mill 
that has always produced 


sé 
Lansdowne” 
“The Queen of Dress Goods” 


which is perforated 





every 3 yards on the selvedge. 
FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD STORES 


A PERFECT FIGURE FOR $1 


The Be, 
SHIRR-RUFFLE 
BUST FORM 


Perfectly transforms 
the deficient fig 

ure into one of 
beauty. Fills 
hollows in front of and 
underarms; gives pretty 
taper and 
shapely bust. 
Light; clean; 
refined. 
Closes high in 
back forming 
Corset Cover. 
Ruffles Launder 
Flat. 


If not at your merchant’s, prepaid for $1. Money 
back if not satisfactory. Booklet for a posta 
SHIRR-RUFFLE CO., 215 East Spring St., LIMA, O. J 
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A Dressmaking Class 


By Mrs. Ralston 








Part Eight 


EFORE attempting to take up the more difficult problems of strips. Cut the material through the creases or the lines marked, 
learning how to cut and sew outer garments we must complete according to which method you use. Lhe strips when cut are ready 
the many points in plain sewing in which we have not as yet to join. Lay the two diagonal edges together at the point of one of the 

had practice. The model garments upon which we have been working angles, as in the illustration, and sew with a run and a back stitch, first 
were all extremely simple in construction and sewing, but in learning trimming each end off to the straight thread of the material. JT he 
how to make them we embraced all the rudiments of sewing and object of a bias strip is to gain in length in proportion to the loss inwidth. 
“dressmaking,” using the latter word as a trade symbol. In close . bata! 

connection with the work we have already studied are the other A Gusset is a Triangular Piece of Material inserted at the end of 
miscellaneous subjects pertaining to white goods of this lesson. seams to strengthen and widen the opening. To make a gusset a 


square may be folded diagonally to make 
two small triangular-shaped pieces, or you 
may cut a small square of material and 
crease and fold over the edges—as in the 
illustrations. Place a corner at the end 
of the seam or opening. Fold down all of 
the raw edges of the gusset on the wrong 
side and baste—the last of the three tri- 
angles. The point or apex of the gusset 
is then turned down to meet the turning 
of the bias joining. The turned-down corner 
of the triangular-shaped piece makes the 
a straight edge. One edge of the material right side of the gusset, and the remaining 
to be seamed is turned down twice, and portion of the gusset answers as lining. 
the opposite side of the seam is turned A Counter Hem and a Dressmaker’s Hem The apex of the gusset is then placed to the 
only once. The fold on the front portion end of the seam with the folded-over edges 





We Will Begin With Seams suitable for 
white sewing. So far in our lessons we 
have learned how to make two seams— 
the French seam and the flat fell. In prac- 
ticing the new seams we will not make a 
garment, but use pieces of white muslin, 
numbers 9 to r1 needles and 50 to 7o cotton. 


The Sew and Fell is a double seam 
which is very strong and neat. It is used 
to join bias seams or to join a bias edge to 





of the material is held toward you in sew- a grits tieana —__— of the gusset to the wrong side of the gar- 
ing, and must be three times the depth of | A =~ 2a ment. Overhand the edges of the gusset 
the fold on the piece to which it is to be wale eee into the seam. Baste carefully and hem 
seamed. Make the first turn of the double back on to the wrong side of the garment 
fold on the right side, and then make a the extension piece of the gusset which is 
second fold back over the first fold, thus used as a lining to strengthen and hold the 
bringing the raw edge just below the crease Mitering a Strip and the Corner of a Hem opening of the seam. Place the length of 
or edge of the first fold, as shown in the first the crease to the center of the seam, with 
illustration. The single turned edge of the other piece of material is the side of the gusset in a line with the warp and woof threads of the 
folded to the wrong side. Place the two folded edges together on material. The lining of the gusset must be properly fitted and fin- 
the right side and join with overhanding stitches. The double fold is ished so that it is perfectly flat. The fell of the seam where the 
then turned back on the wrong side over the single turned edge, gusset is inserted must be cut to allow the hem to be opened and 
opened, pressed flat and hemmed down. lie flat. Stitch the fold on the right side of the garment across the 
lower edge of the gusset to finish it neatly. The finished gusset is 
The Run and Fell Seam is Flatter and lighter than the sew and shown last in the middle group. 
fell. It is suitable to use on fine muslins. The edge is folded over 
once on the wrong side. The raw edge of the other piece is then When Insertion is to be Applied to a garment by hand the garment 
placed under the first folded edge following the line of the crease— must first be cut and fitted before the insertion is basted in place. 
the second illustration. The two pieces are then seamed together The work of sewing on insertion to a garment in the workroom is 
with running stitches a seam’s depth below the edge of the done by the advanced apprentice or improver. The gar- 
second piece. The upper edge is turned down, and the Yr ; ment is first cut and fitted by the fitter. The waist trim- 
fold is turned to the right side and sewed with hemming a mer of the workroom then explains to the improver the 
stitches over the narrower edge—as in a flat fell seam. <———~ — *~ pattern or design to be followed in applying the lace 
This is shown in the third illustration. These felled Joining Diagonal Edges insertion as a trimming to the blouse or bodice. In 
seams are generally used in the cottons and muslins made of Bias Strips applying lace insertion baste it on the right side of the 


without a lining. garment on both edges, following the design as marked. 


When the insertion is a narrow width cut the material 





Counter Hemming is a double overlapped seam on the under side directly through the center, as in the 
hemmed on both edges. It is used for heavy linens and —__—\)-—__—_— illustration below. For wide insertions the material 
cotton materials as well as for the shoulder seams on The Joining When the underneath must be cut away, leaving only a narrow 
chemises or infants’ slips. ‘To make this seam crease one Seam is Completed edge on each side. These raw edges are then turned under 
edge to the wrong side, and the outer edge to the in a single fold and basted close to the edge of 
right side of the garment. Slip one edge inside = — i ? ‘i poe the insertion. In aloose-weave material, apt to 
of the other, locking the edges together as in the MN f ‘ fp / fray easily, turn under in a double fold as for a 
fourth illustration. This conceals the raw edges. % a Sf Pa ON - narrow hem—shown in the next illustration. 
Each fold is then sewed with fine hemming rats Coin Sew the insertion on the right side on both edges 
stitches, one on the right side and the other on How to Shape Gussets and One Ready with running stitches, catching the folded edges 
the wrong side, as in the fifth illustration. for Inserting through on the wrong side with the same row of 

Creasing material for a fold, hem or seam sewing. Care must be taken to conceal all of 


may be done more easily on the length of the material f 
than the width, as the length will not stretch. To crease 
the material across the width or on the bias pinch or press 
in the crease with plaits, but do not draw the material 
between the fingers as in a crease on the straight. 

A German hem is practically the same as a “run and ——————— 


the raw edges on the under side for fine, neat work. Make 
| s : : 
the fold back as narrow as possible so that it will hold 
| securely. 

| Insertions are frequently sewed by machine, except in 
= 





fine lingerie and infants’ clothes. The most beautiful 
‘ 


results are obtained by experts in the work in fine machine 


fell” seam, except that the hemming stitch is used instead The Finished sewing. If you sew by machine use a fine cotton for fine 
of the running stitch. Gusset materials, number go or 100. and stitch the insertion to 
the material after the first basting to hold it in the proper 
A Dressmaker’s Hem or Seam is a light seam with only one row of position in the design. Then cut the material away underneath 
sewing. It is suitable for thin materials, such as fine muslin, silks and and fold back and baste. Sew with a second row of machine stitching 
sheer materials which have little or no strain on them. It is like a again on the right side, close to the edge. The double row of stitches, 
French seam, but not so firm. The two raw edges are placed one if sewed with very fine cotton, will be more or less lost in the meshes 
below the other on the wrong side. The upper edge is folded over the of the lace. 
under edge and the two edges are folded over together and hemmed For the finer hand sewing the French needlewomen finish the 
through the double fold of the material as in the sixth illustration. raw edges on the under side with tiny, rolled, hemmed seams of 


exquisite fineness. 
Mitering Hems, Tucks, Lace and Embroidery is our next step. To 


miter a corner is to join two edges of material to form a right In Sewing on Insertion Above a Hem baste it in place according to 
angle. Any corner which has a triple or double thickness of material the design, cut away the material and finish the upper edge as 
is improved by mitering, as this cuts away the unnecessary material. already explained above. If the line below the insertion is straight fold 
Fold the material to be mitered from corner to corner in a diagonal and baste a hem on the wrong side and sew on the right side close to the 
line and mark with a crease. Then cut on the line edge of the insertion. Curved and fancy borders 





of the crease. The edges of the mitered material 


are added by applied false hems. A false hem isa 
must join exactly, or one side must underlap the 


separate fold of material used to add length, or as 
other. Wide tucks and lace or embroidery insertion a finish or facing. It must be carefully fitted to 
and edging are mitered in the same way. This the corners. Sew the hem to the edge of the inser- 
is shown in the seventh illustration. The Material Slit Under Lace Insertion tion inclosing the raw edges—the last illustration. 

In mitering the corner of a hem cut away the and Turned Back and Hemmed Embroideries cannot be inset to material in exactly 
tip of one corner; turn a fold in the two edges which the same way as lace insertion (which has a finished 
are at right angles with the corner and crease. Mark each edge), as a margin of the material must be allowed for sew- 
side for a hem. Open the creases, and fold diagonally ing. Mark the material by a crease for the placing of the 
across the corner, and cut through this crease, which is embroidery. Cut away the material through the center 
marked by a dotted line in the illustration. Baste the between the creases under the embroidery, allowing for a 
upper hem, then crease the hem at the side carefully so that i 


narrow seam below the markings. Fold down the raw 
the two edges meet ina straight line at the right angle. Sew ; edges on the bands of the embroidery and turn up the 








with hemming stitches, taking the stitches through only one A False Hem Ap- raw edge of the seam allowance on the material. Place the 
thickness of the fold—the last illustration in the first group. plied to Insertion two folded edges together and baste one over the other. 
Stitch neatly by machine on the right side, with the line 

In Dressmaking Bias Joinings are constantly being used. The of stitches close to the edge of the embroidery. In sewing embroid- 
Strips must be cut on a true bias. To do this fold a square of the eries by hand on fine materials join with a French seam so the 
material from corner to corner, or hold a ruler or yardstick from one stitches will not be visible on the right side. To join two ends of 
corner to the other, and crease the material. Mark with chalk or embroidery neatly match the figures of the designs, allowing for the 


pencil according to the color of the material, and mark again below margin of a seam, then overhand one to the other. 


the first line a second one indicating the width you desire the bias In the next lesson we will begin the study of drafting or cutting. 





Any inquiries regarding this article should be addressed to the Editor of the Dressmaking Class. 
Be sure to inclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1910 
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RIPPLETTE 


RIPPLE Woven— Cannot Come Out 
The Rough Dry Fabric. No Ironing 
28 Inches Wide 
15 Cents a Yard Everywhere 


RIPPLETTE is an attractive, serv- 
iceable ripple-stripe cotton fabric made 
in pure white, solid colors and combina- 
tion stripes. ‘The pure whites are also 
made with corded effects. The col- 
ored is yarn-dyed and absolutely fast. 

RIPPLETTE is of peculiar weave, 
giving a firmness, strength and wearing 
quality unequalled by any cotton fabric 
made and one which will not crawl or 
stretch. The ripple is woven in and 
can’t come out. 

RIPPLETTE is a rough dry fabric 
and should not be ironed. 

RIPPLETTE is particularly adapted 
for shirt-waist suits, shirt waists, house 
dresses, kimonos, petticoats, etc., and 
summer suits for boys and girls. 

These goods are manufactured solely 


by Edwards Mfg. Co., Androscoggin 
Mills, and Thorndike Company. 


If you cannot get these goods of your dealer send for 
samples. Send us your name and address and the 
name and address of your dealer, and we willsend you 
our book of samples, a few of which are shown above. 


Bliss, Fabyan & Co. 


Boston New York Chicago 

















BELDING SILK 


Guarantee Tags 
on garments 
SAVE MONEY 


Read the 
Tags 





Read our 







102399 


THIS IS’TO CERTIFY THAT 
THIS ARTICLE IS SEWED 
THROUGHOUT WITH 


BELDING'S 
“Pr ut 
GUARANTEED 


BREAK OR FADE 
BELDING BROS & CO. 
Our free Book “The Precious Fibre” will help 
you buy silk safely. 

Address our New York Office, Dept. N. 
BELDING BROS. & CO. 


THE WEAR OF YOUR LINING 
SHOVLO THE UNING GivVE UN-~ 
SATISFACTORY WEAR. RETURN THE 
CARMENT TO US, EXPRESS PREPAID, 
TOGETHER WITH THIS TAG AND WE 
WILL RE-LINE WITHOUT CHARGE 


BELDING BROS. & CO., 
Silk Manufacturers, 
526-528 BROADWAY, 
New York City. 














R ELY EA Relyea Colored Poplins, including Mer 
ized Colored Goods for Wash Dresses 
Popular White Goods for Dresses, W s 
Samples and Underwear, are the very latest mate s 
s being shown at the best New York st 
Materials for Shop with us direct from your home 
ast resses, postcard request for book of samples 
Waists and prices. Goods are sent prepaid. M y 
Underwear refunded if not satisfactory. 


RELYEA & CO., 287 Broadway, New York 
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A Millinery Class 


By Mrs. Ralston 


Part Eight 


N THIS lesson we will continue the wiring of straw hats. The 
| placing as well as the shape of these wires depends on the making 
and the way the hat is trimmed. The wires used for the purpose of 
holding the shape of the hat after it is made and blocked are called 
brace or support wires. An ordinary light-weight wire is used for this 
work. When the wiring is visible, or uncovered by a facing, use a 
silk-covered wire. When the wiring is concealed by trimming, a facing 
or a binding, a cotton-covered wire will answer the purpose. Panama 
and stiff straw hats, which may be firmly blocked, require only from 
one to two support wires. Leghorns, chips and the fine, 
light straws require from two to eight wires, the number of 
support wires depending on the size of the hat. The average 
number of wires used, however, is from two to four. 


Support Wires are Placed either around the under or 
upper edges of the brim, or extending over the brim from 
the lower crown wire to the outside brim edge. The wiring 
is placed on the upper or under brim according to the style 
in which the hat is made. The wires are “squared” or 
“jooped” in shape, and then sewed into place on the brim. The 
illustration just above shows two squared supports and a looped one. 


The Squared Wires are Used on the Hats which require more 
support, such as the Neapolitan, Leghorn, chip and hemp straw hats. 
Begin to work at the base of the crown. Measure the width of the 
brim where wires are to be placed, then allow twice this width and 
the extra length needed to square the wire at the outside brim edge. 
Sew the wire to the hat with a long buttonhole stitch; sew down one 
end of the wire at the base of the crown, sewing the wire in a 
slightly slanting line to the outside brim edge. At this 
point bend the wire and run it along the curve of the 
brim edge from an inch and a half to four inches 
Then bend the wire again, running it back to the base 
of the crown. This is shown in the illustration on the 
right. The distance the wire extends along the brim 
edge to form the square end of the support wire must 
depend upon the size, shaping and straw of the hat. 
The base of the support wire must be in proportion 
to the squared end. These are points 
which can only be learned by experience 
and close study of well-made hats. The 
size or spread of the braces is made in 
proportion to the width of the brim. 
Wide brims require wider support wires 
—the squared shape of the wire gives 
more support where it is most needed— 
around the outside brim edge where it is 
required to shape the hat. 


Showing Wire Supports—of the Same Color as the 
-Taken From the Wrong to the Right 


The Looped Support Wires are used 
on the smaller hats such as toques and 
hats made of soft, light-weight materials, including laces, embroidery, 
silks and velvets. The wire is looped and placed with the looped 
end pointing toward the outside brim edge, sometimes extend 
ing to the edge and sometimes not so far. To make a looped 
support measure and cut the wire according to the space to be 
braced, allowing for the spreading of the loops. Twist the two ends 
of the wire together and fasten them at the base of the crown for 
wiring the upper brim, or at the inside head size when the wire is 
sewed on the under brim. Gradually spread the rounded end of 
the loop, sewing it to the hat with a long buttonhole stitch. These 
two methods of adjusting support wires are the most usual. 


Straw 


It is Better Workmanship, in many cases, to slip the 
wire through the straw from the under to the upper 
brim. Place half of the wire on the upper brim and 
the other half on the under brim. This makes it easier 
to hold the curve or bend of the brim with the support 
wires in certain shapes, as the wires may be more 
readily adjusted to the desired shape of the hat or form. 


Place These Support Wires in the same way as the 
others—that is, start at the head-size line at the under 
brim. This will place the wires to support any desired 
roll in shaping the brim. Measure and cut off the 
length of wire needed, as in making the squared sup- 
port wire, and proceed to fasten the first end of wire 
at the base of head size as before. Extend the wire to 
the point where the brim is to be shaped in an upward 
curve. The wire is then slipped through from the 
under to the upper brim, like a stitch, from one to two 
inches in length. Cut a slit in the rows of straw braid 
to make an opening to pass the wire from the under 
to the upper brim. Carry the wire across the upper 
brim to within an eighth to half an inch of the outside 
brim edge. At this point slip the wire through to the 
under brim and carry it along the under side of the 
brim edge, three to four inches. The distance the wire 
extends along the outer brim edge to form the squared 
ends must be gauged by the size of the hat and the 
width of the brim. At the end of the extension of the 
Wire along the brim edge again slip the wire through 





Squared and Looped 
Support Wires 





Square Support Holding 
the Roll of the Brim 








Single Wires are Suffi- 
cient for Blocked 


Inside of the Crown braced 
With Wire 





Chip Straw Blocked by Hand ch win 
showing 








to the other making a stitch which adds strength to the curve of 
the brim. The end of the brace wire is slipped under the edge wire 
and the two wires are buttonholed together. 


In Blocked Hats Made of Fine Light-Weight Straws it is frequently 
necessary to brace the top of the crown with support wires. The 
placing of the wires depends upon the size of the crown. In the large 
crowns, which are cut to fit down over the head size of the brim, sup- 
port wires are placed at the base of the crown, carried up the inside 

and crossed in the exact center of the crown top. The 

/~\ Wires are finished at opposite points at the base of the 

( crown. Fasten the crossing of the wires with tie wire made 

j firm and flat with the pincers. The sixth illustration shows 

\ this. Many milliners use a circle of wire to support the 

4 shape of the crown top. This is sewed inside the curved 
line around the edge of the crown with a long slip-stitch. 
The ends are crossed and fastened with tie wire before 
they are sewed down as shown in the seventh illustration. 


Blocking a Hat by Hand is to Shape it by Pressing with an iron. 
Hand-made straw hats mounted on wire frames cannot be shaped by 
blocking. Buckram frames and the machine-made straw hats only 
can be blocked—such as Leghorns, Panamas and chip straws. The 
process of blocking gives to straw hats or buckram frames great firm- 
ness and a certain kind of solidity. The hat or frame is first thoroughly 
dampened: use soft, tepid water, and for the straw hats add a table- 
spoonful of glue to a quart of water. As there is already an artificial 
stiffening in the buckram it is not necessary to use glue in the water 
in dampening the frame. In applying the water with a solution of 
glue to the straw hats be careful to apply it evenly over 
the surface of the straw so that the glue will not cake in 
places and cause discoloration. Many milliners use ordi- 
nary starch-water to dampen hats and frames for block- 
ing. Enough water must be applied to make the straw 
or buckram frame perfectly flexible to work on. 

While wet a warm iron is used to press the hat or 
form into shape. A small pointed-nose flatiron may be 
used for this purpose, although French milliners use 
specially shaped rounded irons which may 
be rolled to shape the brim. However, 
the old adage, ‘‘A poor workman always 
finds fault with his tools,’”? may be ap- 
plied with reason here. 


Head Forms Made of Wood —called 
block heads—which may be fastened to the 
edge of the workroom table are helpful aids 
upon which to place the hats or frames 
when wet, and during the process of iron- 
ing. But again these tools are not abso 
lutely essential to the experienced worker. 
The work is held in the left hand and the iron in the right, placing 
the brim of the hat or form on the edge of the work-table. Move 
the hat around as you iron, the iron being pressed in the direc tion best 
suited for the desired shaping. For instance, a well-shaped, large 
picture hat with a wide brim is made with a slight curve or droop 
from one inch and a half to three inches, starting at the base of the 
crown. From this point the brim is shaped to curve upward ona 
straighter line to bring the edge of the brim nearer the level of the 
base of the crown. The reason for making the brim of a large hat 
with a downward curve from the base of the crown line instead of 
a straight line is, first, it balances the hat better, and, second, it 
fits it more closely to the head. The double curve is 
needed to curve or shape the outer edge, giving sweep- 
ing, graceful lines to suit the individual head. Hard, 
stiff lines, such as are seen in the broad-brimmed sailor- 
hats, are most trying to the average woman. The 
object of all large hats is to throw shadows and act as 
a background to frame the face becomingly. 


Side 


To Make This Curve the Iron is Pressed from the 
base of the crown across the brim to the edge, press- 


ing with greater weight where the curve is to be the 
deepest. In this case the curve begins at the base of 


the crown with a downward slant, so the work of 
pressing must begin at this point. The wired brim 
without a curved line is hard, ungraceful in line, and 
unbecoming to every one except children, whose loose 
hair softens the unbroken outline. After the brim has 
been ironed until the straw or buckram is thoroughly 
dry and set the outer brim edge is curved into shape. 


Hats 


Shaping the Brim Edge is Done by gently pulling 
it with the fingers to stretch it, to give more spring and 
to gain sufficient extra length to make the desired curve. 
When the edge has been eased by the stretching proc- 
ess the outside brim edge will be slightly uneven in 
the outline. The illustrations on the left show pressed 
hats of this kind which have also been stretched 
at their edges. There is a softness about these 
as the one in the middle of the page, 
inder and upper brim, which the hats 


the straw to the upper brim, making, as before, a stitch to Give a Soft Roll shown in the second and fifth illustrations have not. 
of the same length with the wire from the under brim This is due to hand-blocking, while the stiffer ones 


to the upper brim. Fasten the end of the wire at the 
head size line of the under brim. In hats made of 
fine straws, such as chip, Leghorn and Panama, allow 
4 quarter of an inch between the end of the wire stitch 
and the brim edge. Loosely woven straws require half 





To Strengthen the 


Edge and hold the shape and 





curve given by blocking sew a wire close to the outside 
edge of the brim. If the brim is to be rolled up at any 


an inch allowance to prevent breaking the straw. This point the wire may he ved on the rs, ys r brim on 
Wiring is shown in the third and fourth illustrations— The Ede Pressed and the inside of the rolled edge. To roll the ‘brim down 
first th under, then the upper side of the brim. Pulled to Shape It sew the wire on the under side, Kase the buckram or 
the straw braid to the wire around the edge of the 

In Machine-Blocked Hats Three Single Brace Wires are sufficient. brim, holding the buckram or braid with more fullness when turning 


lese wires run from the head size to the outer brim edge, where 
they are attached to the edge wire of the brim as shown in the 
illustration. They are run across on either the upper or the under 
brim—according to the facing or trimming on the hat. Or in neces- 
Sary cases these single brace wires are slipped through from one side 








Work with the wire held toward you, sewing it to the hat 
with a buttonhole stitch. Hats blocked by machine do not require 
id-blocked hats, as they are stiff and cannot 
For nice hats, however, the softer 


atter are prelerabie. 


curves. 






as much wiring as the 
be changed in form by wiring. 
outlines of the | 


Any inquiries regarding this article should be addressed to the Editor of the Millinery Class. 
Be sure to inclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope. 
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You cannot tell in a store 
whether a corset will fit you or not 


It is not your fault 





nor the corset’s. 





You take no chances if you buy an 
American Beauty 
Corset 


which is sold in the safest way 
for you—with a broad, liberal 
guarantee. They are the best in 
style, workmanship and materials. 


Wear an American Beauty 
Corset one, two, three or four 
weeks. 


Test out its fitting qualities 
thoroughly. 


You can exchange it for another 
model if not satisfactory, or you can 
have your money back. We support 
the merchant in this. 

American Beauty Corset wearers 
must be satisfied with our corsets—they 
assure absolute style and correct form. 

Let us show you how our guarantee 
is exactly suited to your case. No 
risk on your part. 

““Madame Grace’’ Corset is a brand that is 
something ultra in corset tailoring —$5 to $25. 








Kalamazoo Corset Co. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
The largest exclusive corset makers 
in the world, 
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7) nized standard. 
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vr | dealer's name to us and we will see that you are supplied. 


SK VECASTLE G 
te 





“Tf it’s a Castle its a Geation” 





The very newest Castle creation for 

No. 1107 Summer Outing wear. Genuine Porto 
Rico Panama. Trimmed with shaded 

carf in all fashionable shades Becoming 


and can be worn with $5 


THER shapes and styles — hundreds of 

() them for every Occasion, every Age, 

every Face, every Complexion and 
every Taste, from $2 to $100. 

In originality and distinctiveness of design, 
in becomingness of shape, in harmony ot 
color, and in quality of materials and work 
manship, “CASTLE” Hats are ‘he 


(or plain) 
to every age and face, 
any style hair dressing 


recog 


Sold by Castle Quality stores everywhere. 
Ifno local dealer will supply you with the above 
other Castle Hat you may prefer 


, orany 
send yourorderand your 








a 





583-585 - 587 
NEW YORK 





a None genuine without above Label Js 
rr tl Fn ee . 














Fleur De Lys INVISIBLE 


Brand 


& RNETS " 













veanrasae ‘1 he Fleur De Lys Brand of hair nets excel 
in quality and convenience. Four styles in 
Black, L’t, Med. and D’k Brown, Blonde, Gray, Auburn 
‘‘Turbanne.”’ Extralarge, all over, pouch 
net, with drawstring and pins, adapted to 
Grecian style Coiffure (as in cut), 10e. 
**Coro-Net.’’ Extra large, all-over, invis- C 
ible fringe net. Tearproof; g value, 10¢. 
**Con-Tour.’” Extra i al r pouch net. Patent 
a1irpin fastening. Adapted to any style of 
Coiffure. Convenient and up-to-date . . . . 15c 
“Le Chic” series, human 
hair, small, 15¢; med., 20¢; 
large, 25c; extra large, 35c. 
send coin or P. O. order if 
unable to buy of local dealer. , 
Poirier & Lindeman, Dept. A, G 
459 Broadway, New York > 4 
Seg@aeaeSeBestet & a= = 
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Welch's 


Grape Juice 
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ELCH’S Grape Juice 

is just the juice as nature 
puts it into the choicest Con- 
cord Grapes. 


Anything but this is not 
unfermented grape juice. 
We demand and get the 


the 


country’s finest vineyards, pay- 


best grapes grown in 


ing from ten to ‘thirty per cent. 
more than the market prices. 

Welch’s Grape Juice is 
pure, rich and health-giving. 
Ask your physician. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s, 
send $3.00 for trial dozen pints, express 
prepaid east of Omaha. 
bottle by mail 10 cents. 


Sample 3-0z. 


Grape Juice, free. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N.Y. 


| 


Booklet or | 
forty delicious ways of using Welch’s | 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1910 














Mrs. Ralston’s 
Answers 














their full names and addresses. 








j 
| 
| 

Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this page. i 

Mrs. Ralston will reply to inquiries by mail if a stamp is inclosed. | 





Correspondents should use 








Overalls for a Small Boy 


H.R.L. Fora boy from five to twelve years 
old no better play garment can be used than the 
overalls shown above. They protect the front 
of the blouse and reach to the ankles. Make 
them of dark blue denim or calico with three 
good-sized patch pockets: these will delight the 
small boy and keep his trousers’ pockets from 
wearing out. Patterns (No. 1734) come in eight 
sizes: 2 to 16 years. Size 8 years requires two 
yards and a quarter of 27-inch material without 
nap. Price ten cents. 


Afternoon Dress for a Girl 


OLDER SISTER. Chambray, linen and cotton 
poplin would be suitable materials for a nice 
one-piece dress for your little sister. Make the 
dress by pattern No. 5187, which is shown at the 
top of the page. This comes in four sizes: 4 to 10 
years. Size 8 years requires three yards and a 
quarter of 36-inch material without nap. Price 
fifteen cents. As you wish it to be a nice dress 
scallop the edges in a contrasting floss or use a 
simple braid design, outlining the edges with two 
rows of braid. Ona blue chambray, for instance, 
white embroidery or braiding may be used. On 
white a delicate color or white is good looking. 


How Braiding Will be Used 


* Sara TooMmpson. Braiding will still be much 
used, but for tailor-made rather than the semi- 
tailored clothes as during the past season. On 
the Russian dresses rows of narrow braid form- 
ing a band will be in good style, or bands of 
material braided in a simple conventional design 
are good looking. The braid may be a contrast 
to the material: on a tan-colored linen, for in- 
stance, white braiding may be used, the belt 
and facing of the hat being black. 


Stocking Pattern for Mendin2 

Mrs. R.M. To refoot old stockings we can 
supply a pattern (No. 4159) accompanied by 
very careful directions. In a stocking which is 
otherwise good it will repay you to do this work. 
The patterns come in 17 sizes, 4 to 12 inches, 
including the half sizes. The price of the pattern 
is ten cents. 


A Practical Shirtwaist Dress 

C. L. A. For general wear during the sum- 
mer months a neat one-piece dress which you 
may put on in the morning and wear the better 
part of the day is anessential. You should choose 
something simple, easy to 
put on, and which may be 
washed. Prints, calicoes 
and ginghams are excellent 
materials to choose, and by 
having two or three such 
dresses you may always be 
neat. Just such a dress is 
illustrated on the right. 
Patterns (No.4738), closed 
at the left side front, come 
in seven sizes: 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires eight yards and 
three-quarters of 27-inch 
material without nap. 
Price fifteen cents. 


Dress for Two Dollars 
T. A.M. A pretty and 


inexpensive afternoondress 
may be made of dotted 
Swiss costing twelve and a 
half cents a yard and trimmed with a ten-yard 
piece of Valenciennes lace which costs seventy- 
five cents. The design shown above is very easy 
to make. As size 36 requires ten yards and a 
half of 24-inch material at twelve and a half cents 
a yard this will amount to one dollar and thirty- 
one cents, and with the addition of the lace the 
dress will cost two dollars and six cents. Pat- 
terns (No. 4982) for this semi-fitted Princesse 
dress come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust 
measure. Price fifteen cents. 





Pretty Crocheted Belts 

R. F. D. Crocheted belts are made of fine 
Irish crochet cotton, using number eighty or 
ninety thread. The stitches should be made 
very tight and close to give firmness to the belt, 
and any insertion 





DRAWN BY HELEN AND MARION 





Russian Suit for a Boy 


YouNG MOTHER. Russian suits are in ex- 
cellent style for small boys and have the double 
advantage of being easy to make and to launder. 
The one illustrated above has another advan- 
tage in that a sailor collar is included in the pat- 
tern, which may be used or not, as desired. For 
convenience it may be made with a band and 
buttoned on to the suit. It is shown above both 
with and without it. Galatea, linen and cotton 
poplin are good materials for such suits, trimmed 
with a contrasting color. Patterns (No. 2962), 
consisting of a side-closing blouse, a sailor collar 
and bloomers, come in three sizes: 2 to 6 years. 
Size 4 years requires three yards and five-eighths 
of 27-inch material without nap. This pattern 
costs fifteen cents. 


The Embroidery Book 

KENTUCKY GIRL. Yes, we have a catalog of 
the embroidery designs for which we can furnish 
transfer patterns. It is called the Embroidery 
Book, and may be had from any of THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL pattern agencies for five cents 
acopy. Ifthere is no agency near your home and 
you must order by mail it will cost eight cents, 
and may te ordered from the Pattern Bureau, 
Tue Lapies’ HOME JouRNAL, Philadelphia. 


An Every-Day Dress for the Business Girl 

BUSINESS GIRL. It is wise if you can afford 
it to have a suit of tan or dark blue linen or 
cotton poplin. The skirt to this suit may have 
a waist to match to make a complete dress for a 
warm day when the coat over a white shirtwaist 
would be uncomfortable. Besides this, one or 
two inexpensive gingham dresses made up in 
one-piece style would be good looking and 
serviceable. Some excellent patterns for such 
dresses are Nos. 4968, 4316 and 4495. 


Dutch Collars and Cuffs 


CLARA M. It would be an easy matter for 
you to make one of the pretty Dutch collars 
yourself. A great variety of materials are now 
used for them: medium-weight linen, sheer 
batiste, all-over lace or embroidery. Any one 
of these would be becoming to a young girl with 
a pretty throat. Select linen for tailored dresses, 
finished with a buttonholed edge in either white 
or a color, and sheer batiste for finer dresses, 
embroidered by hand and trimmed with narrow 
Valenciennes lace. Patterns (No. 4541) come 
in four sizes: for 28, 32, 36 and 4o inches bust 
measure. Collars of three 
different shapes are in- 
cluded in the pattern. For 
a round collar and cuffs size 
36 requires three-quarters 
of a yard of 30-inch mate- 
rial without nap. The price 
is ten cents. 


An Evening Coat 


An ex- 
loose-fitting but 
well-cut coat for evening 
wear is shown on the left. 
This may be made in light- 
weight ladies’ cloth, or in 
pongee in black, mauve or 
gray. The collarand cuffs 
should be of a contrasting 
colorand material. Anold 
blue on black, and black on 
gray would be good com- 
binations. Patterns (No. 
4741), in straight or cutaway outline, come in 
four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires six yards of 36-inch material 
without nap. Price fifteen cents. 


OLDER WoMAN. 
cellent, 


Princesse Slips for Women and Girls 
F.L.P. Yes, we can suggest a pattern fora 
Princesse slip lining to be worn under all your 
summer dresses. By having two or three.slips 
they may replace a chemise and sheer petticoat 
under thin dresses. A pattern for ladies is No. 
4156. It isclosed in the back, is perforated for 
round or square neck and is in floor or sweep 
length. It comes in eight sizes: 32 to 46 inches 
bust measure Size 36 requires ten yards of 27- 
inch material. A girl’s slip is No. 4910, which 
comes in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 
Size 16 requires six 





design may be used for 
the center. For the 
edges several strands 
of fine cotton braid, 
plaited together in the 
desired width, make a 
pretty finish. 





How to Obtain a Pattern AZency 


Those who wish to act as agents for the sale of our pat- 
terns should apply to The Home Pattern Company, 
615 West Forty-third Street, New York City, which is 
the regularly authorized concern for the manufacture 
and sale of The Ladies’ Home Journal patterns. 









yards and a half of 
30-inch material. 
This comes in two 
lengths, with a panel 
front and a deep 
flounce. Each pattern 
costs fifteen cents. 





Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the designs mentioned on this page can be supplied at 


the price stated for each number, post-free. 
sizes 1s printed on the pattern envelopes. 


The amount of material required for the various 
Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by 


mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for waists, coats and costumes, waist and hip 
measures for skirts,and age, length of back and breast measure for children’s patterns, and 


inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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SA DRINK Welch’sGrape 
Juice has no equal. It is 

a product of nature, not a con- 
coction or an artificial product. 
The rich flavor of luscious 
Concords is as eftectively re- 
tained in the glass bottle under 
the Welch seal as in the grape 


berry sealed by nature. 


Welch’s Grape Juice should 
be in every home. Serve plain, 
or with carbonated water or 
in lemonade. Use it in mak- 
ing a punch or dessert. 
Order a few bottles 
from your dealer. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s, 
send $3.00 for trial dozen pints, express 
prepaid east of Omaha. Sample 3-0z. 
bottle by mail 10 cents. Booklet of 
forty delicious ways of using Welch’s 
Grape Juice, free. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N. Y. 
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SO 


duty 1440 minutes every day. 
So is the telephone exchange; 


diate through the neighboring 
communities; so are the long 
distance lines which connect 
you with far-away cities and 
other radiating systems. 


Fire Department, the tele- 
phone is not always working — 
but it is always on duty and 
always costing money. But you 
would not be satisfied with the 
fire department if your burning 
house had to take its turn; nor 
with the police force if you 
had to wait in line to receive 
protection. 








Lhe Always-on-Duty 
Lelephone 


Your Bell Telephone is on You want service at once. 
That is exactly what the Bell 
‘System endeavors to give you 
—immediate attention, instan- 
taneous service. It strives to be 
always ready to receive your 
call at any point, and connect 
you with any other point— 
without postponement or 
delay. 


are the toll lines which ra- 


The whole Bell System is on 


duty 1440 minutes a day —and 
if any of these minutes are not 
used, their earning power is 
irrevocably lost. 


It would be much cheaper 
if telephone customers would 
be content to stand in line, or 
if their communications could 
be piled up to be sent during 
slack hours; or if the demand 
was so distributed as to keep 
the whole system comfortably 
busy for 1440 consecutive min- 
utes a day. 


Like the Police Force or the 


But the public needs imme- 
diate and universal service and 
the Bell System meets the 
public’s requirements. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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We Will Pay Your College 
Expenses Next Fall 


To the young man or young woman who desires 
an education of any sort 


THETADIES HOME JOURNAL 


offers the opportunity to realize his or her ambition. [In return for 
one or two hours’ work a day during a part of your vacation 
we will pay your expenses in any college, musical conservatory or 
business college in the country next fall. In addition to this we 
will also pay you a regular weekly salary until the end of vacation, 
thereby giving you the ready cash with which to meet current expenses, 
There is nothing competitive or indefinite about the 
offer — definite results for definite work. A postal 


card, asking for information, will bring full details. 


Educational Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 




















(LEARN TO SWIM 


BY ONE TRIAL 


ts ture, pian ors, allinterior 
oe mi = = **EASY VOOU-SN rk, carriage stutomo ile etc. 
i y — rt ris G" * aa 7 . 
Price 25¢  - — — Bend 10c for a ADAMS & ELTING CO 
and 35¢ SS [working sample Station4 The Ad-el-ite People Chicago} 
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Ca HY:POL 


The Perfect Polish 
For furni os, floc 




















GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 
With Them Anyone Can Swim or Float 
Supports From 50 to 250 Pounds 
Weighs Three Ounces 
Takes Up No More Room Than A Pocket 





“Bonnie Boy” and a 
—_ Beautiful Cart 





Fifty 
Handkerchief eee ta cienaae tenn le Ga te : 
_ Sol vy Druggists, Stationers, Dry-goods, Sport- Tony Pony Line. Carts posi- 
IN&-goods, Hardware dealers, Toy Stores, etc. tively nnot tip ove Phoroug 
Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. A. bred land, er 
AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. pee: eae. ae. comes WS Se 
7 Educational Dept. London County Council classified car ae € Lysoagged oe er na 
Water-W ings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. sii aed ‘c 2 pon’: urness - rt. rite 
AGENTS WANTED ae today for illustrated Catalog ‘* B,"* showing entire lin 
The Michigan Buggy Co., 180 Office Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Six Charming Bellas Hess 
Shirtwaists 


If you have ever purchased a waist from BELLAS HESS & COMPANY you know the 
remarkable values we give. If you have not, don’t fail to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity of securing New York’s most charming models at manufacturer’s prices. Send in 
your order at once, and we guarantee you will be more than pleased with your selection. 
Remember that we pay all mail or express charges to your town, no matter where you live. 


BELLAS HESS & CO., NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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No. 2L101 —/ure J/rish Linen Waist, Strictly 
Tailor-Made. “Would retail anywhere for from 
$1.25 to $1.75. Six half-inch plaits from collar to 
waist line in front. Two broad plaits over shoulders, 
Open front, buttoning through center box plait with 
finest white pearl buttons, ‘Tailor-stitched handker- 
chief pocket. Long graceful sleeves finished with 
stiff laundered cuffs. We furnish a detachable man- 
nish turn-over collar with each waist. 


Our 98c¢ 
Exquisite Hand Embroidered Waist 
of finest mercerized batiste, Front beautifully hand 
embroidered. las the new turned back lapel, fast 
ening at point with large white pearl button. Button 
through at front with same buttons. ‘Trimmed at 
front opening and lapel with insertion of crochet lace 
and valenciennes lace edge. Four side plaits and four 
clusters of tiny graduated tucks form yoke effect. 
Artistically designed cuffs trimmed with insertions 
of crochet lace, valenciennes lace edge and four pear} 
buttons. Fourone-inch and eight pin tucks at back, 


Soft) detachable collar to match cuffs. 2.25 
Price, postage paid by us ° : $ . 
No. 2L113 —-A//over Embroidered Waist with 
long Bishop Sleeves, YWront, back and sleeves alike 
made froma new and exquisite open- work and raised 
embroidery known as the Barmen design. Waist 
tucked in front with fine pin tucks. Graduated side 
plaits form yoke effect. ‘I'worows of cluny lace in 
sertion from shoulder to cuff on sleeves, Collar and 
cuffs tucked and finished with cluny lace edge. Open 
back, Four tucks in center of back and two side 


plaits on either side of embroidery. Price, 98 
postage PEM DY UES Vc irene «oe c 
We Pay All Mail or 

Express Charges You do not risk a penny 


: when you send us your 
This Handsome and 


order, as our bind- 
Valuable Catalogue | GED Attn >» in 
B : ~ dete g guarantee 
of New York’s Y ri &, ~ 


No. 2L100 — Special Hand-E-mbroidered Waist 
with Genuine Tland-Crocheted Trish Lace Motif- 
Waist made from finest sheer quality of white 
batiste. Front artistically hand embroidered with 
dainty motif in center of finest genuine hand crochet 
work. Motif has raised flower in center, Thirty 
two pin tucks form yoke effect. Long Bishop sleeves 
trimmed with three clusters of pin tucks. Cuffs en- 
tirely of pin tucks headed with Irish crochet lace 
insertion and finished with same lace edge. Collar 
to match, attached to waist by hemstitched veining. 
Six clusters of pin tucks at back, Open 
back. Price, Bs plone Ce eer rae $1.98 

No. 2L114—//ind Embroidered Pure Irish Linen 
Man- Tailored Waist. Buttons through front box 
plait with extra large pure white pearl buttons. Clus- 
ter of tucks on either side of box plait. Front of waist 
exquisitely hand embroidered in a raised floral design 
as illustrated. Panel outlined from shoulder to waist 
with row of hemstitching. ‘Two wide side plaits give 
desirable Gibson effect. Fourhalf-inch plaits at back, 


Stiff-laundered linen cuffs. Detachable 
mannish collar, Price, postage paid by us $2.25 

No. 2L140 — Woaisé of fine quality of crossbar lawn 
designed with the popular Dutch collar and three- 
quarter length sleeves. Front designed with broad 
four-inch box plait, the center of which has an inser 
tion of Baby Irish crochet lace. Opens at left side 
front under this box plait. Insertions of crochet lace 
at either side. This box and four wide side plaits 
xive desirable Gibson effect. Dutch collar trimmed 


with crochet lace edge. Tucked cuffs trimmed to 
match, 


postage anid gins ad scat om _ ~ “ vite $1 25 
Our Guarantee 














Special Price, postage paid by us . 


No, 21131 















: of perfect satis- 
stig eyo ~ g YY faction in every 
— / / respect insures you 

TOURS for / against any possible 
the asking. ; loss. Send us post office 
money order, express 
/ money order or bank draft on 
NewYork, and send only the price 


of the article or articles you select, 


BELLASHESSR.( 22 


or express 
BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS. — a 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 


Write for a copy 
Today—It is the 
Largest Fashion Cata- 
logue issued in New York City 
and will 
be mailed 
free toany 
address 
upon ap- 
plication. 













































































Quaker Oats 


is the one best food for all 


T is the one great builder of body and 
brain that is within the reach of every 
purse and which gives the biggest return 

in vigor, health and strength. 


It makes no difference who is to eat it; 
infant, laborer, athlete or aged person; it 
makes no difference whether he is wealthy 
or poor; it matters not if his health is 
delicate or robust. 


































Every mother whose baby needs strength 
and rosy cheeks should learn of the 
wonderful experience of other mothers 
with Quaker Oats. 


Every parent who takes pride in sturdy, 
happy children who excel at school, 
should be sure of a _ plentiful 
Quaker Oats diet for the little folks. 


Every athlete who wants stomach and tis- 
sues and blood and eye and digestion 
to be perfect, should eat freely of 
Quaker Oats. 


Every student or writer who must have 
a clear and active brain, will find 
Quaker Oats the best food. 

Everyone with delicate stomach will get 
from Quaker Oats perfect nourishment 
without distressing heaviness, as with 
other foods. 

Every business man who wants his faculties 
at their best, can make them so by 


eating regularly and  plentifully of 
Quaker Oats. 


Every old person who wants food that makes 
good blood and gives wholesome vigor, 
will find Quaker Oats the best food 
in the world. 


Served with sugar and milk (or cream) 
it pleases your palate and makes a most 
satistactory and strengthening dish. 

Kat more Quaker Oats! You'll be in 
all the better health for doing so. 


Regular size package 10c; also in the 
larger size family packages and in her- 
metically sealed tins for hot climates. 


The Quaker Oafs Gmpany 


CHICAGO 


: A The 10c price does not apply in the extreme South 
yuk and the far West. 











































Raise Your 


Children 


out in the 


Union Pacific Country 


The empire reached and traversed by 


Union Pacific Railroad 


“The Safe Road to Travel” 


Think of the pleasure a rose covered little cottage on ten acres 
of ground out west would give you, your wife and your babies. 
Compare such a life with life in a flat. 

Fertile land out in this country costs from $30 to $200 per acre. 
‘Ten acres are enough for any family. On a tract of this size in 
Oregon or Washington men are planting 1,000 apple trees which, 
after five years of proper cultivation, will bear 20 boxes per tree 
per year. Each box is worth $1. ‘“Thisamounts to $20,000 per 
year. ‘These are conservative figures and are based on what has 
actually been done in this country. 

Compare this with what you are now receiving. Write today 


E. L. LOMAX, General Passenger Agent 
Union Pacific R. R., Omaha, Neb. 
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Are You a Subscriber for 


M*GALLS MAGAZINE 


You certainly would be if you knew what a remarkable 
magazine itis. Publishers wonder how it can be produced 
and sold at the price, only 50 
cents for an entire year and any 
McCall Pattern free. ‘he latest 
fashions (50 to 60 new and original 
designs illustrated and described 
each month) is only one of the 
many features which go to make 
McCall’s the ideal Home Maga- 
zine irrespective of price. It has 
over 1,000,000 subscribers. Write 
for sample copy. It’s free. 


A Word About the Celebrated 


M°CALL PATTERNS 


They have stood the test of forty years and to- 
day there are more of them sold in the United 
States than of any other make, because they 
are absolutely accurate, perfect in style and 
fit, and the easiest to use dress patterns 
made. Remember this. Do not be persuaded 
to accept a substitute for McCall Patterns. 











If a McCall dealer is near you, buy of him. 
If not, write to us; we will send you his 
address or the patterns direct by mail at the 
regular price. Postage free. Accept no 
substitute, with the statement, ‘‘They are 
just as good.’”’ Insist upon having McCall. 


THE McCALL COMPANY 


Makers of Fashions 





McCall Patterns Mos. 3294, 3287 
































236 to 246 West 37th Street New York City 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1910 
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START HOUSEKEEPING RIGHT — 


Seuuyuve” 


WASHBURN- crosByY C9 


Fou 


LET DREAMS COME TRUE 











It’s worry— not work— that tries one’s soul, and it’s poor bread, 
a poor table and poor living that adds to the wife's trials and nags 
the patient husband. 4 

Why not start housekeeping right, you who are far-sighted, 
and learn the wisdom of utilizing at once every possible means 
for lightening and brightening your housekeeping duties? al 

GOLD MEDAL FLOUR will make the baking a success. 
Lets have it a success in your now from the very beginning. 


muse 
WASH BURN-CROSBY’''S 


“GOLD WY, 6 ap by. 6 Gee wp 0) OB >. 





Address all th eaeweapenhohes to Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 








